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The Conversion of the Japanese Emperor to Islam; 
A Study of Central Asian Eschatology* 


: | by 
, SIAMAK ADHAMI 
` | (University of California — Los Angeles) 


ES By the nineteenth century, the noble Bukhara, as it was known 
+ to the Medieval historians, was only a shell of what it used to be. 
The successive waves of nomadic invasions, as exemplified by 
the Mongols and the Tamerlane, had drastically reduced the 
status of the city and had annihilated much of the economy and 
agriculture of the region. The final conquest of Central Asia by 


the ist Russia introduced the inhabitants of the area to a new 


world order; while there were a number of popular uprisings 
against this conquest, it seems that a group of Bukharan literati, 
e in their despair, sought to explain the cause of their misfortune 
= in terms of supernatural events. Their despair, having originated 


from their military defeat at the hands of the Russians and ex- 


acerbated by the ineffectiveness of other Islamic nations, particu- 
larly the Sublime Porte, manifested itself in what can be termed 
as an apocalyptic tendency, a phenomenon all too common 
among defeated nations. Two important representatives of the 
genre will be discussed here and one in particular will be the 
focus of this essay. 
Following the Russian conquest of most of Central Asia and 
the disastrous defeats: of the Bukharan army headed by “the se- 
cond Timur,” as Amir Muzaffar (r. 1860-1885) of the Uzbek Man- 
ghit dynasty preferred to be known, two prominent Tajiks from 
Bukhara! who had direct connections to the court incorporated 
what can unquestionably be considered as apocalyptic interpreta- 
KT 
| 


e) 


| , 
* I would like to thank Professor Hamid Algar of UC-Berkeley for reading 
an earlier version of this paper as well as for his insightful comments. 
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tions in their writings. The first figure was the encyclopaedist 
Ahmad Danesh (1827-1897) and the second, Abdul-Azim Sami, 
the dabir/mirza (Scribe) and the chronicler of the Manghit court 
(1753-1921); they both witnessed the most important event in 
the 19th century Central Asia, namely the annexation of most of 
the region by the Russian Empire. Although of different back- 
grounds and perspectives, this event clearly left profound and 
somewhat similar impressions on the minds of the two men 
which can be detected through their intellectualization of the 
events in eschatological terms. 

The intellectual activities of Ahmad Danesh, which have been 
neglected by western scholars and distorted by Soviet historians 
of Central Asia, as well as his creations, represent the foundation 
of the most important reformist tendency in the region at the 
time.! In Soviet historiography, which in matters of interpreta- 
tions was more concerned with following the “Party guidance,” 
as dictated by the political considerations of the day than with 
scholarship, Danesh was placed in that group of non-Russian in- 
tellectuals known as “the Enlighteners.” Lowell Tillett, in his ex- 
cellent treatment of Soviet historiography of the non-Russian na- 
tionalities, The Great Friendship, explains that “the Enlighten- 
ers,” the alleged conduits between the Russian revolutionary dem- 
ocrats such as Chernishevskii, Pushkin, and Griboedov and the 
non-Russian peoples, were supposed “to have approved of the 
annexation of their homelands, and to have appreciated the supe- 
riority of Russian culture.” Other “Enlighteners” include such lu- 
minaries as Akhundov, Kunanbaev, and Furgat. The depiction of 
these intellectuals in the manner presented by Soviet historians, 
in itself a topic of great interest and in need of deeper analysis, 
is far from reality. 


1 The best example of misrepresentation of Danesh by a Soviet historian, 
and by no means the only one, is Zarif Rajabov’s Maorifparvar Ahmadi 
Donish [The Enlightener Ahmad Danesh], -Nashriyat-I Irfon, Dushanbe, 
1964. Ironically, Western scholars dealing with Central Asia have blindly 
followed the same arguments. A biography of Ahmad Danesh is a current 
project of this author. 

2 Tillett, Lowell. The Great Friendship; Soviet Historians on the Non-Rus- 
sian Nationalities. The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1969, p. 387. 
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Danesh joined the court of Amir Nasrullah in about 1850 as a 
calligrapher and painter. In time, he taught himself a number of 
sciences including astrology/astronomy, geometry, and philoso- 
phy. Toward the end of his life, he began composing his historical 
treatise entitled Resäleh or Mukhtasari az Tärikh-e Saltanat-e 
Khändän-e Manghitieh [Treatise or A Summary from the His- 
tory of Reign of the Manghit Dynasty], where one finds the most 
acerbic attacks on two of the last Manghit amirs (Muzaffar and 
Abdul-Ahad).? Approaching history from a philosophical perspec- 
tive, Danesh attempted an analysis of the causes of decay of the 
Bukharan Emirate. He was much influenced by Greek thoughts, 
especially those of Aristotle, as transmitted by the Medieval Is- 
lamic philosophers such as Farabi and Avicenna, Prominent in his 
mind, when dealing with matters of political philosophy or natu- 
‚Tal sciences, wag the Aristotlean doctrine of the Mean (tó uécov), 


“¿the intermediate, between excess and defect,”* and the discus- 


- ion “On: generátion ‘and 'corruption” (negoù yeveoewg xal 


90pás), originally entered the Iranian Geisteswelt during the 
isanian period (AD 226-651), erroneously thought of as a purely 
nian (Zoroastrian) concept, and known in Zoroastrian texts as 

\ Middle Persian “payman.” The concept was later reintro- 


àd in the Islamic period, and again, it was thought of as an 
nic ene the Arabic wasat.’ The interesting innovation in 


EN Ahmad Makhdum. Resäleh ya Mukhtasari az Tärikh-e Saltanat- 

Khändän-e Manghitieh. Ed. Abdulghanı Mirzoev, Nashriyat-e Doulati-ye 
Tajikestan, Stalin-Abad,' 1960. 

+ Aristotle. The Complete Works of Aristotle. Ed. Jonathan Barnes, 2 vol- 
umes, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1991, v. 1, p. 1747. 

5 Ibid., pp. 512-554. 

6 Aliqul ivonuglov, an editor of Danesh’s magnum opus, Nawddir al-wa- 
qdyt’, Nashriyati Donish, Dushanbe, 1989, 2v, surprisingly oblivious of 
the philosophical heritage of Central Asia, portrays Danesh as “almost a 
materialist” and states that Danesh had “understood the material make- 
up of man” as well as “having come close to the modern and scientific 
explanation of natural phenomena such as earthquakes;” (pp. 5-19) 
Danesh's explanations of earthquakes are in fact based on Aristotle's ex- 
planations of the same phenomena as found in The Meteorology. 

7 For more on the Mean in the pre-Islamic and Islamic periods please see 
I. Goldziher Muhammedanische Studien I, pp. 397-400, and P. Jean De 
Menasce Skand-gumantk Vidar; la solution décisive des doutes. Librairie 
de l’université Fribourg en Suisse, 1945, p. 31; Shaked, Shaul “Payman: 
An Iranian Idea in Contact with Greek Thought and Islam,” in Transition 
Periods in Iranian History, Studia Iranica, Cahiere 5, 1987, pp. 217-240. 
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Danesh's work is the introduction of astrology and Islamic theol- 
ogy into the doctrine. 

Danesh begins his historical treatise with a theological interpre- 
tation of the causes of generation and decay: “Thus, the profound 
wisdom of the Sublime and Holy Creator has decided that the 
world be at times prosperous and at other times in ruin, since if 
it is constantly in the state of prosperity, and death and weakness 
not occurring and scarcity and hardship not arriving, there will 
be an explosion of the population which the earthly [agricultural] 
productions will not suffice, and indeed the earth itself will be- 
come barren and will be trampled by animals, and naturally living 
creatures will not be able to live; the filth of the people will [also] 
cause general epidemics and no breathing creature will be cre- 
ated. And, if the world is in the state of constant ruin, it is obvious 
that nothing will exist in it and nothing will be manifested, and 
this world will no longer be, and indeed there will be absolute 
annihilation. 

“The causes of the prosperity of the world are life, water, and 
justice and the causes of its destruction death, drought, and op- 
pression whose intermediaries from the heavens are six “stars:” 
prosperity from the actions of the Sun, Venus, and Jupiter, and 
decay from the actions of Mars, Saturn, and the Moon. Mercury 
is the assistant of each one when it accompanies any of them. 
That is, Mercury will augment or reduce that action which is the 
property of that planet, if it is present.” 

Following this introduction of the causes of decay and prosper- 
ity, Danesh provides us with his prognostications on the future of 
his homeland and the fate of the Manghit dynasty: “Due to the 
conjunction of the planets, the kingdom of Transoxiana will not 
remain in the hands of this clan [the Manghits] and great wars 
and remarkable events will appear. For the opposition of Mars 
and Saturn and the proximity of Jupiter with Mercury are indica- 
tive of the weakness of the Muslim nations and their righteous 
Religion as well as the propagation of fallacies, irreligion (kufr), 
and heathens in [all] the corners of the world, especially in Trans- 


On the Mean in general vide J. O. Urmson, “Aristotle’s Doctrine of the 
Mean,” American Philosophical Quarterly, v. 10, pp. 223-230, 1973. 
8 Danesh, Resdleh, pp. 4-5. 
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oxiana, where all events, whether good or evil, will reach their 
highest degree and their absolute level. This is due to the influ- 
ence of Mars which is assisted by Mercury; and this chaos [fitna, 
lit. heresy, schism] which is observed in the nature of the world 
and caused by the conjunctions of the stars, must appear in about 
one garn, which is thirty six years, and will be observed by the 
inhabitants of the world.” 

While Danesh’s prognostications were general and under the 
influence lof the stars,'those made fe Së. who outlived him 
and witnessed events such as the Russo-Japanese War, the 1905 
Russian revolution, the migration of Russians (nasärä) and the 
Mennonites (Proussiän)" into the region, and did not have 
. Danesh's astrological background, were the products of strong 
belief in the Islamic tradition and shaped by the responses of 
Muslims in other parts of the globe to a shrinking Islamic world. 
In his Tärikh-e Salätin-e Manghitieh [A History of the Manghit 
Dynasty], written in AD 1905 (AH 1324), we learn that the secret 
conversion of the Japanese emperor to Islam and his victory over 
the Russians, serve as the strongest evidence for the fast ap- 
proaching Day of Judgement.*' 

The belief in the secret religious conversion of a monarch is as 
old as the religious traditions themselves. For example in the Late 
Antiquity, ¡one reads the accounts of the alleged conversion of 
the Zoroastrian monarchs of the Sasanian dynasty, particularly 
Yazdgird I, Khusrau I Anüshïrvän, and Khusrau II Parvéz to Chris- 
tianity. In the Medieval Europe, the belief in the Prester John, 


9 Ibid., p.,172. 

10 M. L. Epifanova misreads the Persian/Tajik term for “Prussians” and tran- 
scribes it as Ilepcaax (p. 121), a non-existent word in the Persian lan- 
guage (see infra); “Parsiyän” or rather “Parsiyan” is the plant known as 
Hedera helix. She might have taken it as the Persian plural of the Russian 
“Ilepc”! On the history of the Central Asian Mennonites see John B. 
Towes' Czars, Soviets, & Mennonites (1982). 

11 Samir, Abdul-Azim. Türikh-e Salatin-e Manghitieh. Ed. L. M. Epifa- 
nova, emiia nauk uzbekskoi SSR, Institut vostokovedeniia, Moskva, 
1962. ' 

12 Seb&os, ' Héraclius i; John Mamikonian, “Histoire de Daron,” Langlois, 
Collections des Historiens I, p. 363; John the Kat'olikos, Histoire d'Ar- 
menie, tx; John of Nikiu, Chronicle, xcv; Socrates Scholasticus, Ecclesi- 
astical History vii; Fredegarius iv. 1x; N. Pigulevskaia, Vizanttia, pp. 113, 
235, 240, 243. 
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the legendary Christian king who lived in Asia, beyond the Muslim 
lands, wishfully identified with the Genghis Khan, and later relo- 
cated in Africa was another example of Christian's hope in finding 
assistance for their cause in the person of a powerful monarch. 
We find similar wishful thinking on the Islamic side as well; more 
specifically during the Safavid period, when the conversion of 
Iran to Shi’i Islam took place, at least one Persian source divulges 
the Islamophilism of the Chinese Emperor. Seyyed Ali-Akbar 
KhatäT, a contemporary of Isma'il I (1487-1524) and the author 
of Khatä’-nämeh, informs us of the conversion of the Chinese 
Emperor (Khägän) to Islam and the fact that Chinese people 
must per force convert to Islam because “the whole population 
worships the king and obeys his commands; and when that Light 
becomes stronger in the East, the infidels (kuffär) will willingly 
convert to Islam.”** Khata'Ts observations have probably more to 
do with the cult of divinity of Isamil I than with the actual obser- 
vations made by this Shii traveler to non-Islamic lands. 
Additionally, one finds at least two more instances of belief in 
this type of conversion in the modern Middle Eastern history; 
both cases concern Germany and had more to do with anti-colo- 
nial tendencies of the Middle Easterners against the British and 
the Russians than with any ideological identification. During the 
First World War, the sentiments of a group of Iranian intellectuals 
were clearly on the German side. These sentiments were epito- 
mized by the works of the Indian-born Persian poet-activist Adib-e 
Pishävarı (1840-1929). In his Qaysar-nämeh [The Book of the 
Kaiser], an epic work in the same meter as the Shah-nämeh, Adib 
praises Wilhelm II as well as the German nation for their strong 
opposition to the British and the Russians.*” Later Wilhelm I 
gains the title haji and becomes known as kaj Wilhelm mu'yyid 
al-Islam [Haji Wilhelm the Assistant of Islam].**The second epi- 


13 For more on Prester John vide Slessarev, Vsevolod. Prester John; The 
Letter and the Legend. University of Minnesota, 1959. 

14 Khatä’i, Seyyed Ali-Akbar. Khata'i-námeh. Ed. Iraj Afshar, Markaz-e As- 
nad-e Farhangi-e Asia, 1357, pp. 47-48, as quoted by Hahem Rajab-zadeh 
“Musalmän shudan-e emerätor-e Japon,” in Äyandeh, 1372, pp. 953-957. 

15 Aryan-pour, Yahya. Az Saba ta Ntmä 1-2, Sherkat-e Saháamt-ye Ketäbhä- 
ye Jibi, (6th ed.) 1357, v.2, pp. 317-322. 

16 Agha Najafi Quchanı Siyahat-e Sharq [Travel to the East], ed. R. A. Shak- 
eri, Tehran, 1362, pp. 521-523, as quoted by Rajab-zadeh, op. cit. p. 955. 
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sode of rmanophilism is observed during WW I; even Adolf 
Hitler, whose initial victories over the British and the Russian 
forces caused much excitement in the East, was rumored to have 
converted to Islam.!” These visceral reactions emanated from the 
Muslims’ unfamiliarity with international politics and the ambi- 
tions of the Great Powers. 

Sami, too, was a victim of this ignorance and added his own 
fanciful interpretations to those of some of his co-religionists 
elsewhere. In his attempt to explain the horrible fate fallen upon 
the Bukharan Emirate and conscious of the Japanese victory over 
Russia, Gär proposed a rather convoluted theory which was an 
amalgam of theological discussions and erroneous historical in- 
formation: “According to the interpretation of the Quranic verse 
‘And among the people of Moses, there was a group which was 
guided by truth [7:159],’ at the time of the killing of the prophets 
by the House of Israel:in Jerusalem, one group abstained from 
participating in this horrid deed ... And this group is the same as 
the present Japanese people. And it has been pointed out by the 
current papers [emphasis added] that the Japanese king [pad- 
shäh-e Chapun] whose name is Mikado [the Emperor Meiji, 1867 — 
1912] is Muslim, but due to the abundance of irreligion, has con- 
cealed his true faith. Following his victory over Russia, he gath- 
ered the nobles and the wise around him and consulted them on 


17 on I. Bästäni-Pärizi, the editor of the History of Kerman (see 
infra) also notes that during WWII a group of the residents of the city of 
Kirman claimed to be related to Hitler; after all, one reads in Näsikh al- 
Tawärtkh: “after Alexander, the son of Philippe, killed Darius [NI] and 
conquered Iran, he forcibly relocated a group of Iranian warriors in the 
European countries; among them were four thousand families from Ker- 
män and Baluchistän and they are called Kermäntän which, in time and 
after much usage, are now called Germania!” As quoted in Ahmad-Ali 
Khan Vaziri-Kermäni's Tarikh-e Kermän; Sälarieh. Ed. Bastant-Partal, M. 
I. Ketäbhä-ye Iran, Tehran, 1340/1961, pp. 6-8. 

Also of interest is the observations made by the nineteenth century Otto- 
man traveler to Europe, Evliya Celebi, who after learning a few words of 
the German language and noting the similarities of certian words with 
Persian, especially the kinship terms such as Bruder and barádar, states: 
“Nemçe is a very difficult language, in which there are many Persian 
words.” “The reason for this curious fact, according to Evliya,” as Bernard 
Lewis mentions “is that ‘these people’ came from Persia with the children 
of Manutihr.” Bernard Lewis, The Muslim Discovery of Europe. W. W. 
Norton & Company, NY, !1982, pp. 81-82. 
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the matter of the True Path ... Following numerous investigations 
and disputations, he and his subjects converted to Islam and 
propagated the tenets of Islam ... Also, in Sawä’ig-i Muhriga 
[The Burning Thunderbolts] a Prophetic tradition (hadith) is 
mentioned which states: ‘The Day of Judgement will only come 
when a man from the House of Qahtán, an Arab tribe, emerges 
as the leader of people, and by means of his cane, he will fill the 
world with justice.’ And the names Qahtán and Rus are mentioned 
in numerous texts and it is clear that both Rus and Qahtán are 
[different] tribes; and other authentic hadiths state that the dura- 
tion of the Muhammadan community will not reach fifteen hun- 
dred years ... and today which is A H. 1324, seventy!® six years 
are left; and based on the above mentioned statements, the signs 
of the Resurrection will appear at the end of the century [i e., 
A.H. 1400] since all the minor signs of the Resurrection have al- 
ready appeared ... It is [also] possible that this Japanese sect 
[firqa] is the same as the House of Qahtän, and their name, in 
passing of time and linguistic changes, has been modified. And 
the man from Qahtän is the same as this man [Meiji] who has 
emerged.”!® As it can be observed, the Bukharan historian had 
an amazing ability for synthesizing factual events with chiliastic 
tendencies and consequently inventing myths which could ex- 
plain the strange universe into which he and his compatriots had 
been forced. 

It is noteworthy that, in addition to Central Asia, Japan held a 
prominent position in other Islamic countries. Two Ottomans, the 
poet Mehmet Akif” and the historian Abdurresid Ibrahim?! were 
both impressed by the Japanese achievements; more specifically 
it was the Japanese military triumph over the Russians which 
greatly influenced them. Also on the Iranian side the same Adib 
Pishävari, mentioned above, composed another epic entitled M1- 
kado-nameh, in praise of the victorious Emperor Meiji. 


18 The text reads “sixty six years“ (p. 125) which is obviously wrong: 1400- 
76 = 1324, the year of our manuscript. 

19 Sāmi, op. et, pp. 122-126. 

20 Akif, Mehmet. Safahat, 7 volumes. V. 4, Istanbul, 1928/1346. For more on 
Akif vide Düzdag, M Ertugrul Safahat tetkikleri, Mehmet Akif'in Fi- 
kirleri. Arastiem, Istanbul, 1979, pp. 177, 198-199. 

21 Ibrahim, Abdurresid. Alim-i Islam. n.p., AH 1328. 

22 Adib-Pishävari, Mikado-nameh. As quoted by Hashem Rajab-zadeh in 
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A final con which supports the notion of a rather lively 
literary communication between Central Asians and other Mus- 
lims is provided by Sami; he informs us that he had learned of 
the conversion of the Japanese emperor from “the current period- 
icals,” which he, unfortunately, does not identify. The first ac- 
count of this event is reported to have been published in an Eng- 
lish journal in Calcutta. The news was then picked up by a 
number of Persian periodicals”* which seem to have found their 
way to Bukhara whose'inhabitants, realizing that their noble city, 
following ithe Russian conquest of the region, had lost its previous 
importance, were eager to believe any news which would have 
brought them any hope. The reaction of the two Bukharan 
thinkers well accords with that of the intellectuals of other 
nations under siege. Faced with new realities in form of a foreign 
enemy whose military. superiority could not be challenged nor 
they could be culturally assimilated, as had been the case with 
the previous invaders, the astonished Central Asians could ex- 
plain their misfortune only in apocalyptic terms. 


+ 


“Habl al-Matin va Japon,” in Iranshenasi, v. viti, no. 3, Autumn 1996, 
pp. 496-508. 

23 Rajab-zadeh, Hashem, op. cit., p. 953. Rajab-zadeh names the alleged Eng- 
lish paper as Mulk va Millat (The country and the nation). 

24 Among the newspapers mentioned by Rajab-zadeh is Nedd-ye Vatan, [Call 
of the'Nation] no. 38, June 20, 1907 which, due to its late date, could not 
have been Gët oa source. 

25 Säml laments the fact that the Amir Abdul-Ahad hat left the city and taken 
residence in Kerminah; op. cit., pp. 137-140. 

| 
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La saveur du pain, du sel, du savoir: 
à Khiva et Moscou 


(Magtymguly et Andrej Platonov) 


par 
GIAMPIERO BELLINGERI 


(Venise) 


Aux attaques, aux houleuses répliques des deux fronts, au Levant 
et au Ponant, serait exposée une idéalisation réactualisée — appa- 
remment démodée, parfois déferlante — de l'esprit russe à s’adap- 
ter aux conditions changeantes, entre autre en matière politique, 
dans les différents climats, les divers paysages humains acquis, 
ou concédés, à la Russie, tsariste et bolcheviste, tant en Europe, 
qu'en Asie. 

Contestations — à peine atténuées par le sarcasme — issues du 
dissout Pacte de Varsovie jusqu'aux contreforts reláchés du Pa- 
mir, ou bien de l'imprégnant Pacte Nord-Atlantique qui, comme 
un bahr-i muhît pressé, enveloppe et enserre les rivages et l'ar- 
riére-pays autrefois opposés. 

L'idéalisation de cet esprit (à entendre moins dans le sens 
d’«Ame russe» mythique/mystique, qu’en celui de «capacité», «ap- 
titude»), pourrait, de plus, flatter et caresser de façon inoppor- 
tune le coeur de l'Eurasie — la Russie —, soumis, comme si les 
collapsi et les palingénésies ne suffisaient pas, tant aux aiguillons 
géographiquement eurasiatiques, qu'aux pulsions idéologique- 
ment euroasiennes. Les artères sont gonflées, jamais sclérosées, 
de tentations à présent oui impérialistes, quand bien même auréo- 
lées d’une collaboration rêvée de slavisme et de touranisme. Sin- 
gulière, unilatérale synergie: la théorie «eurasienne» est lancée et 
reproposée par d'éminents, et nobles linguistes, et par des orien- 
talistes sensibles à l'art poétique maternel, ou à P «Histoire se- 
crète des Mongols», c'est entendu, cependant inexorablement 
russes. 
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Un continent terrestre se tourne ainsi vers l'exercice géohisto- 
riosophique, certes nourri de littérature, romantique: 

(...) Menja nevolno porazila sposobnost russkogo celoveka 
primenjat'sja k obyčajam tex narodov, sredi kotoryx emu slucae- 
tsja Zit’; ne znaju, dostojno poricanija ili poxvaly éto svojstvo 
uma, tol'ko ono dokazyvaet neimovernuju ego gibkost’ i prisutst- 
vie étogo jasnogo zdravogo smysla, kotoryj proščaet zlo vezde, 
gde vidit ego neobxodimost' ili nevozmoënost’ ego unictozenija 
aja JE Linclination du Russe à s'adapter aux habitudes des 
peuples parmi lesquels il lui arrive de vivre me frappa. J'ignore si 
une telle disposition d’esprit est digne de mépris ou de louange; 
elle témoigne quoiqu'il en soit de son incroyable souplesse et de 
la possession de cette vision nette qui pardonne le mal partout 
où elle enivoit l’inéluctabilité ou l'indestructibilité». 

Le «Russe» — avancera quelqu'un comme objection — n'arrive 
jamais par hasard, mais entend plutót vivre parmi, sur, ces peu- 
ples. (Quiisait combien:de fois le p£r-1 saftd-mü qafqáz, «le vieil- 
lard, et fier, Caucase blanc» de M. F. Axundov qui pleurait la 
mort de Puskin, se sera secoué á la vue des actions, «seulement 

ises et seulement russes», endurées par les gens dominés 
par sa ebe rocheuse, à l'époque de la soviétisation, et après). 
Il arrive aussi aux Turcs, quand même, de parvenir à vivre avec 
les Russes, sans efforts excessifs, en mettant en commun les 
souffrances et en les partageant. 

(...) Slux obo mne projdet po vsej Rusi velikoj, / I nazovet 
menja vsjak suscij v nej jazyk, / I gordyj vnuk slavjan, i finn, 1 
nyne dikoj / Tunguz, i drug stepej kalmyk. /...,°> «Traversera la 
Russie ma renommée,'/ En toute langue se célèbrera / Ma mé- 
moire: en celle des Slaves, / Des Finnois, des Tongouses aujour- 
d'hui sauvages, / Et des Kalmouks amis de la steppe / ...». 

Déjà la conscience pouchkinienne de l’Exegi Monumentum, et 
puis, je me permets d'ajouter sans craindre de faire des déduc- 


| 

1 M. Ju. Lermontov, Geroj nasego vremeni (Béla), dans Socinenija v šesti 
tomax, T. šestoj (Proza-Pis'ma), Moskva-Leningrad, Izd. Ak. Nauk SSSR, 
1957, (pp. 202-238) p. 223. 

2 Mirza i Axundov, Asarläri, ué gildda, biringi gild, tart. F. Qasymzade, 
H. Arasly, red. H. Mammddzade, Baky, Azarb. SSR Elmlir Ak. sy Näërijjaty, 
1958, (pp. 333-336), p: 336: PQ'em-i Sargi dar vafát-i A. S. Púsktn. 

3 Puškin; Polnoe sobrante soëinenij, T. tretij, 1, Moskva-Leningrad, Izd. Ak. 
Nauk Pe 1948, p. 425: Exegi monumentum ... 
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tions gratuites, cette intuition, la simple constatation rhétorique, 
méme alléguée comme prétexte, de Lermontov, se sont révélées 
un point d'appui exploité par les rétorsions russophobes riches en 
arguments, de rêveurs affairés d’une unité «ortatürk» renouvelée, 
idéalisée (ülkü!). Une «communion turque», avec en tête, ce vi- 
rage — frères aînés, eux-mêmes autoélus, dans la mission — nos 
contemporains adeptes d'un ancien, sage A. Zeki Velidí Togan, 
disposés à refaire en sens inverse le chemin du désenchanté Mai- 
tre bachkire: c'est-à-dire tourner vers l'Orient la tête de jument 
d'une ramification turque élancée vers la Mer Blanche, la Méditer- 
ranée exigeante, plus qu'hostile: 

[Rus] Ortatürkün içine, bağrına girmek ve kendisini onlara 
müsavi bir kardaş ve arkadaş gibi göstererek sevdirmek, onlarla 
kan karıştırmak yolunu tákip ediyor: kendi dil ve edebiyatını, 
musikisini ve mimarisini de yerlilerin zevkine uyduruyor. İşte 
rus hâkimiyetinin yerliler için en tehlikeli tarafı da, budur. O, 
bu sayede kendisinin tedricen imha ve yutma siyasetinden 
yerlileri tiksindirmiyor, hatta bunu mevki ve rütbeler karsılıgı 
olarak kazanabildigi bazı gafil yerlilere benimsetmeyi de bi- 
liyor. Bu siyaset neticesindedir ki, birçok viláyetleri bugün, 
nüfus itibariyle, artık Rus ekseriyeti altında kalmıstır ...4 

«Le Russe poursuit le chemin qui l'introduit dans le milieu 
“turc-central” [?]; il se glisse en son sein, il se montre comme 
frère et ami, au pair; il se fait aimer comme tel; il cohabite et 
mélange son sang avec le leur [des Turcs], et il [le Russe] adapte 
sa langue, sa littérature, sa musique et son architecture au goût 
local. Et c'est là l'aspect le plus insidieux de la domination russe 
à légard des gens du pays. Lui, le Russe, grâce à cela, loin d’en- 
gendrer de la répugnance (des rejets) parmi la population au- 
tochtone, par une telle politique graduellement anéantissante et 
phagocytaire, réussit au contraire à la faire accepter à quelques 
gens du pays peu avisés, en les appátant par des places et des 
grades [épinglés]. C'est suite á cette politique qu'aujourd'hui de 
nombreuses provinces, d'un point de vue démographique, se 
voient submergées par la majorité russe». 


4 A. Zeki Velidi Togan, Bugunkú Türkili (Turkistan) ve Yakın Tarihi, cild 
I, Batı ve Kuzey Türkistan, Istanbul, Arkadas, I. Horoz ve Güven Bası- 
mevleri, 1942-1947, pp. 586-587. 
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Voix prémonitoire alarmante, non exempte de notes aigués, uti- 
les pour secouer les gafil yerliler, «les gens assoupis du pays». 
Mais ce pronostic ne se révèle pas vraiment exact. L'opération 
phagocytaire (yutma), ou mieux une relative superposition, ne 
s’est pas transformée en abus unilatéral des «lignées»; quant a 
l'anéantissement (imha), physique, il a enlevé avec une tragique 
impartialité des millions de personnes appartenant á toutes les 
ethnies, et non exclusivement à celle “touranienne”. 

La démonisation de l’insidieuse présence russe résulte au cont- 
raire ponctuelle et drastiquement résolutive par rapport aux 
considérations de Lermontov, présence qui vient se placer (parta- 
ger le grabat, mélanger-corrompre le sang: onlarla birlikte düsüp 
kalkmak, onlarla kan karıştırmak: charnalité, et disponibilité) à 
Pintérieur de frontiéres, souvent imperceptibles, tracées artifi- 
cieusement, et franchies, dans les Russies; frontières enjambées, 
brisées, dans les deux sens, durant des siécles; d'oú ensuite, ce 
corps russe étranger, contaminant, devrait se défiler. 

Il ne s’ägit pas encore ici d'un nettoyage ethnique; c'est une 
sorte de corollaire à la loi de l'identification induite avec les fron- 
tiéres ignées aux «Ortatúrk», «pour les diviser», ou pour en 
Kerg det , 

Alors que Lermontov, loin de l’exalter, ne savait s’il devait ap- 
prouver ou tenir en mépris cette disposition psycologique russe, 
A. Zeki Velidí Togan, qui abordait le phénomène du point de vue 
opposé, n'aurait pas vacillé dans son exorcisation. Sans toutefois 
réussir à nier un inouï rapprochement corporel-colonial, nous ne 
dirons pas entre êtres vaguement semblables, mais entre êtres 
civiquement «pairs» (müsavi!). Et quand une colonisation euro- 
péenne, en Asie, en Afrique, aux Amériques, eut-elle donc à 
connaître une telle phase? (Parce qu’il s’agit de phases, longues, 
sombres, iclaires-obscures, à l’echelle de siècles, également pour 
la pénétration, réversible, de la Russie, amenée avec le temps à 
adopter, en retard, des: critéres occidentaux). 

À l’aune des chatoiements de l’exotisme romantique, devrait 
être appéciée la «modestie» d'un Puškin, «arabe» (aslı arap 


5 G. Scarcia, Griboedov'e Utopia. Appunti di viaggio e collages 1962, 
«Incontri tra Occidente e Oriente», Saggi I, Venezia 1979, pp. 26-57. 
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olan), contenant dans les limites de l'Empire tsariste la circula- 
tion, la radiation de sa renommée et de ses ceuvres: non lues, 
estimait-il, dans les salons des contrées civilisées, mais plutót ré- 
citées parmi les Russes, les Finno-Ougriens, les Tongouses, les 
Kalmouks. Comme si ces chef-d’oeuvres étaient destinés, dédiés 
et adaptés exclusivement aux peuples sauvages, rus-tiques des 
forêts et des steppes: vraiment étrange, «humble» manière de pro- 
mouvoir Rossijskoe Moguscestvo, la «Puissance Russe» de la Rust 
Velikoj, «Grande Russie», à l'étranger. Pas seulement: ses vers 
auraient été soupesés et estimés dans la «langue» (jazyk) fin- 
noise, tongouse et mongole, aussi dignes que la slave (et que tur- 
que: nous devons à Abaj Kunanbaev une magistrale traduction 
kazaque de la Lettre de Tatjana à Onegin).’ 

Nous connaissons l'épilogue de Exegi monumentum: ... Obidy 
ne strasas’, ne trebuja venca, / Xvalu i klevetu priemli razno- 
dušno ..., «Ignore (Ô Muse) les offenses et les couronnes, / Ac- 
cueille indifférent les calomnies ...». Puskin ne parle pas de dia- 
lectes, ou de parlers (lehge). Il est vrai que lehge-sive-agiz peuvent 
se réveler, pour les Turcs de Turquie, des termes allusifs, destinés 
à adoucir, à «redimensionner» les différences linguistiques régio- 
nales, et les divisions politiques, les vicissitudes traversées par un 
ancien idiome, prétendu unitaire, qui devrait être reconstruit dans 
son intégralité. Mais, disputant de lehge à sive, lequel de ces 
«parlers», disposés en colonne dans les lexiques comparatifs édi- 
tés en Turquie, a les canons pour s'imposer comme super-langue?! 
Ceci ne serait-il pas bien pilotage et détournement linguistique, 
de Sisyphe par choix volontaire, non par malédiction et condam- 
nation”? 

Le jour prophétisé par le voyant Velimir Xlebnikov ne paraît pas 
non plus se lever: (Azija) Vsegda rabynja, no s rodinoj care} na 
smugloj grudi ..., «(Asie), esclave toujours, mais avec une patrie 
de tsars sur la poitrine halée ...», O Azija! toboj ja mucu./.../Ne 
pravda li segodnja / My budem soobséa / Iskat' putej svobodnej?® 
«Ô Asie! De toi je me tourmente /... / — N’est-il pas vrai que dès au- 


6 A. Zeki Velidi Togan, cit., p. 588. 

7 Ibid., p. 493. 

8 V. V. Xlebnikov, Sobranie solinenij, pod ob3t. red. Ju. Tynjanova i N. 
Stepanova, T. II, München 1968, pp. 122 et 123. 
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jourd'hui, ensemble, / Nous chercherons plus librement nos 
voies? —.» | 

Et qui, en effet, laissera jamais cette Asie, et les autres, aller à 
la recherche de sa voie? En admettant, du reste, que l'intéressée, 
monolithique?, veuille cheminer seule. De conserve avec qui, 
marcherait-elle, d’ailleurs? 

Ce ne sera pas non plus la crainte des critiques multilatérales — 
éventuellement fondées sur quelque chose de plus solide que les 
viscères — qui me dissuadera de cultiver le fil d'une idée ténue, 
réduite a l'état de perekati-pole, buisson qui erre dans la steppe. 
Alors qu'il est plus que probable que dans le parc entrouvert des 
«affranchis» centrasiatiques, auprès des plantes tenaces des pe- 
tits jardins une fois cultivés par la tribalité du régime, soient des- 
sinés des bassins et des plates-bandes (qui n’ont plus rien à voir 
avec celles projettées en leur temps par le goût synharmonique, 
symétrique ¡de Bäbur en Inde) où peuvent patauger et proliférer 
des canailles officiellement bien intentionnées, bien plus luxu- 
riantes que les nymphéas des piscines stagnantes brezhneviennes. 

Au contraire, le pacifique chiendent ... est’ družba Zivuscix 
rastenij,? «n'est autre qu'amitié de plantes vivantes», comme pen- 
sait un auteur russe, qui s’est consacré à raconter l’Asie Centrale 
avec une amoureuse passion. 

C'est en se remettant à de tels végétaux négligés, bienfaiteurs 
de leur essence, autrefois parcourus d'inquiétudes, que ... celovek 
s davleniem v serdce idet po trave k kommunizmu ..., «l'homme 
avance avec le coeur lourd vers le communisme ...», ... étoby 
krotko projti po adovu dnu kommunizma ...,!” «... pour traver- 
ser avec mansuétude le lit infernal du communisme». Et ... pour 
reprendre des forces ensuite dans les viviers limoneux mention- 
nés plus haut. 

Ce qui précède voudrait servir d'introduction - peut-être 
disproportionnée, malgré la pauvreté des arguments — à lessen- 
tiel de ce que me communiquent deux voix qui accompagnent ici 
mon approche à une pensée en cercle. 


l 
9 A. Platonov, Čevengur, Roman, podg. teksta M. Platonovoj, vstup. staťja 
S. Semengvoj, Moskva, Xudožestvennaja literatura, 1988, p. 252. 
10 Ibid., pp. 262 et 254. 
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Jentends effleurer et aborder deux auteurs, turkméne Pun, 
russe l’autre, séparés dans le temps et dans l’espace, néanmoins 
pas incompatibles: tous deux confient au sable désolé du col, de 
la steppe, un message de laborieuse espérance. 

Gejxun bile baxry-Xazar arasy, / Col üstünden öser jeli 
türkmening ...* «Entre l’Amou-Daria et la Mer Caspienne, / Sur 
la steppe souffle le vent des Turkmènes ...».** 

Turkméne, irrésistible, de tous les groupes turkmènes, était le 
vent qui inspirait le rêve de Magtymguly (XVII siecle), homme 
et poète conscient des rivalités tribales qui divisaient un peuple. 
Il annonce comme un fait accompli ce qui n'est pas encore donné: 

Gurdugym aslynda bilgil, bu zemining myxydyr, / Erer ol er- 
kan mydam, budur ki türkmen binasy. / ... / Teke, jomut, jazyr, 
gökleng, Axal ili bir bolup, / Kylsa bir gajga jorisni, acylar gül 
lälesi ...1° 

«Ce que j'ai fixé, sache-le, est pivot à cette terre, / Perpétuelle 
est la colonne de l'édifice des Turkménes. / ... / Si unis les Tékés, 
Jomuts, Jazyrs, Gdkléns, et les gens d'Axal / Ensemble marchaient 
à un but, lá fleuriraient les jardins.» 

C'est le sous-titre d'un rêve; le rêve imprègne et harcèle les 
pensées, dans le désert: 

Vagt olar ki, bir jel düser serime, / Xyjal xiigiim ejläp, gosy 
jandyrar; / Jüregim gos berse, aklym gem bolar, / Pikir basar, 
gajgy xusy jandyrar ...\* 

«Parfois un souffle expire sur ma téte, / Le réve assaille, et 
attise la crue, / Bouillonne le coeur, l'esprit se recueille. / Pousse 
la pensée et l'angoisse brûle l'âme ...». 

Tema. Ja xoëu napisať povesť o luésix ljudjax Turkmenii, 
rasxodujuscix svoju Zizn' na prevrascenie pustynnoj rodiny, 
gde nekogda lis’ ubogie bosye nogi xodili po niScemu praxu ot- 
cov, — vkommunisticeskoe ob$cestvo, snarjazennoe mirovoj tex- 
nikoj. Andr. Platonov. 


11 mpg Hip Sajlanan eserler, iki tomluk, 1, duz. G. Nazarov, A. Mülkama- 
nov, M. Ovezgeldiev, M. Caryev, A. Nurjagdyev; intr. M. Gapurov, Aëgabat, 
Turkmenistan ne&irjaty, 1983, pp. 11-12: Türkmening. 

12 Makhtoumkouli Firaqui, Poèmes de Turkménie, trad. Louis Bazin et Per- 
tev Boratav, P.O.F., Coll. UNESCO, Paris 1975, pp. 122-123: Les Turkme- 
nes. 

13 Magtymguly, Sajlanan eserler, cit., pp. 155-156: Turkmen binasy. 

14 Ibid., pp. 216-217: Goëy jandyrar. 
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«Thème. Je veux raconter les meilleurs hommes de la Turkmè- 
nie, ceux qui prodiguent'la vie pour la transformation de la patrie 
désertique ı — où une fois cheminaient seulement de pauvres pied- 
nus sur la poussière des pères — dans la aa CS 
équipée de la technique mondiale. A. Platonov .. 

Une autre ambition touchante, qui tourne sur le pivot de l'édi- 
fice turkmène fixé par, Magtymguly. De simples chimères, des 
phalènes brúlées à l’ardeur du rêve? 

Le contexte désertique pousserait à réflechir à l'inutilité de lar- 
mes et d'efforts versés sur les sables; à l'inutilité de paroles 
confiées à. ‚ce vent qui souffle, diffuse et disperse les messages. 

En réalité, il existait et il existe une nation turkmène, aujour- 
d'hui indépendante, dotée de frontières toujours insatisfaisantes, 
et capable' de satisfaire son besoin en eau. (Il est aussi permis de 
se demander si la technique hydraulique soviétique ma pas veillé 
à irriguer les désert en tarissant les mers). Questions d'ingénierie. 
Ainsi comme se révèle, ingéniéristique, moralement, le chant de 
l'édification d'un peuple, uni dans ses composantes, et d'une so- 
ciété communiste, de la part des protagonistes des littératures 
nationales et transnationales. 

Andrej Platonovié Klimentov (Platonov, 1899-1951) est dévoué 
à la cause|turkmène, qui s'élève au symbole de la recherche d'une 
terre plus heureuse, plus digne, pour les délaissés; un écrivain 
éprouvé par l'isolement qui lui fut imposé par un apparat dur, je 
répète, à l'égard de tous ceux qui étaient retenus inadaptés à un 
monde dirigé par des personnes jamais convaincues, méfiantes 
de la bonté de la nature humaine. Platonov, au contraire, est 
exemplairement confiant, jusqu'aux fibres, dans la positivité de 
l'amitié des hommes et des infimes brindilles qui parcourent en 
rond les steppes et nous guident, nous sustentent, servent de 
terme de comparaison possible, enrichissant notre jugement, 
comme la saveur du pain-sel et du savoir. 

| 


15 N. V. Kornienko, Istorija teksta i biografija A. P Platonova (1926- 
1946),\«Zdes’ i Teper’» 1, 1993, pp. 221-222. (De, et sur Platonov, en 
frangaiß, je peux seulement signaler: L Brodskij, André Platonov, dans A. 
Platonov, La mer de Jouvence, trad. et préf. d'Annie Epelboin, Paris, Albin 
Michel, 1976; J. Catteau, De la métaphorique des utopies dans la littéra- 
ture russe et de son traitement chez Andrej Platonov, «Revue des Etudes 
Slaves», 56 (1984); non vidi). 
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La redécouverte de l’Auteur, en vérité jamais oublié, mort de 
privations, dans la misére, est accompagnée par un nombre 
discret de monographies, visant à lui restituer et à lui reconnaître 
la place qui lui revient dans la littérature et la vie russo-soviéti- 
ques. Dans une des publications évoquées, je trouve un renvoi à 
une ligne (...) turkmenskogo poéta Maxtumkuli, govorjascej o 
brennosti letuëix blag vselennoj ..., «du poète turkmene Maxtum- 
kuli, á propos de la précarité des biens futiles de ce monde»; ... 
ii umoljajustej nebesnogo vladyku o dozde, nebesnom 
bal'zame,*$ «... ou bien de l'invocation de la pluie, céleste baume, 
du seigneur du ciel». 

Il s'agit sans doute, dans ce dernier cas, d'un renvoi aux vers: 
Sening dek kadyrdan dileg dilerin, / Rexm ejlejip, jagmyr jag- 
dyr, soltanym! // Kadyr alla, dökgün nusrat barany, / Ekining 
xemdesti, jering jarany ... + «Voici ce que j'implore du Tout- 
Puissant que tu es: / Aie pitié de nous, fais tomber la pluie, 6 
Seigneur! / ... / Dieu puissant! Verse, par ta grâce, l'eau du ciel, / 
Compagne des cultures, bonne amie de la terre! ...».1° Un ardent 
désir, celui de la pluie bénie, qui n'est pas absent dans Dzan, ou 
les gens sucent et engloutissent du sable mouillé pour ne pas 
mourir. 

Surgit donc ici une juste, opportune référence à Magtymguly. 
Juste et évidente. Celui qui, absorbé, comme Platonov, se rend en 
Turkménie — membre d'une «brigade des écrivains» (1934-1935), 
avec la mission de combler l’alors blámée séparation littérature / 
vie!® — s’achemine vraisemblablement avec un bagage qui inclue 
nécessairement, dirais-je, des notions: la mémoire de la Colonne 
de la poésie, et les motifs de la musique turkmène, fixés et notés 
récemment par A. N. Samojlovié, et V. A. Uspenskij et V. M. Bel- 
jaev.20 


16 V. A. Calmaev, Andrej Platonov. (K sokrovennomu ëeloveku), Moskva, 
Sovetskij pisatel’, 1989, p. 383. 

17 Magtymguly, Sajlanan ..., cit., p. 124: Jagmyr jagdyr, soltanym! 

18 Makhtoumquli Firaqui, cit., pp. 76-77: Fais tomber la pluie, 6 Seigneur! 

19 N. V. Kornienko, Istorija ..., cit., pp. 221-224. 

20 Cf, par exemple, A. N. Samojlovië, Oëerki po istorii turkmenskoj litera- 
tury, T. I, Leningrad 1929; V. A. Uspenskij, V. M. Beljaev, Turkmenskaja 
muzyka, Moskva, Gos. Izd., Muzykal'nyj sektor, 1928 (reprint: Red., pred. 
i komm. É. E. Alekseeva, Aëxabad, Izd. «Turkmenistan», 1979). 
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En errant, attiré, autour du «phare» Magtymguly et des terres 
éclairées par sa lumière, mais aussi en lisant les pages douloureu- 
ses de Platonov, il me semble saisir une coïncidence de curricula, 
pour ainsi dire, et la source qui pourrait avoir inspiré à Cagataev, 
âme du dessein de ramener à la vie le peuple Dzan, le sens de 
reconnaissance («rite», «régime oblige», dirat-on!) pour Moscou 
soviétique. Lisons Em dans Déan, le moment où Cagataev prend 
congé de la Capital 

Cuëezemec Ee ljubi étot gorod, kak rodinu, i byl 
blagodaren, cto on zdes’ dolgo ži, uznal nauku i s”el mnogo 
xleba bez popreka ...,2! «Létranger Cagataev aimait cette ville 
comme s'il y était né et il était reconnaissant d'avoir vécu lá long- 
temps, d'avoir appris la science et mangé beaucoup de pain sans 
qu'on lui en ai fait le reproche ...». 

Mais déja Magdymguly avait chanté, en prenant congé de Khiva: 
Mekan ejlep üč Jyl ijdim duzungy, / Gider boldum, xos gal, gözel 
Sirgazy! M ssh Goëgun júregimde movg urar, jatmaz, / Gajnar, 
gazaplanar, xic laja batmaz, / Ylym- tälim agan seni unutmaz, / 
Gider boldum, xos gal; gözel Sirgazy! ... 2 «J'ai goúté ton sel 
pendant trois ans, / Maintenant je pars, adieu, ma belle Sirgazi! U 

. / Ma poitrine tressaille, ne se repose pas, / Mon sang excité 
Boullón, / Celui qui a appris la science ne t'oublie pas, / Mainte- 
nant je pars, adieu, ma belle Sirgazi! . | 

Alors, j'oserai avancer calmement une nn TON non encore 
appuyée par les résultats d'investigations plus spécifiques. D'ail- 
leur, bien plus générale que la mienne, était cette dérivation du 
Poète turkmène d’une constatation de la précarité des biens ter- 
restres dans Platonov: pany gaxan, «le monde éphémère», fait le 
tour de beaucoup de vers de Magdymguly .. 

C'est l'hypothèse d'un particulier, généreux cadeau offert par 
Magtymguly aux hommes de lettres de bonne volonté: c’est-à-dire 
aux écrivains russes qui se réfléchissent dans l’autre, l’Oriental, 
avec la nostalgie exoticophile de vouloir être comme lui (de 
s'adapter à lui, en se camoufflant «insidieusement», aurait dé- 
noncé A. Zeki Velidi Togan). 


| 
21 A. Platonov, D£an, dans Izbrannye proizvedenija, sost: M. A. Platonova, 
tekstolog M. N. Sotkova, Moskva Ékonomika, 1983, d 339. 
22 Magtymguly, Sajlanan ..., cit., pp. 148-149: Gözel «Sirgazy». 
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A Khiva, en terre ouzbèque, la medresé instituée par le khan 
kazaque Sir Gazi (au pouvoir de 1715 á 1728), avait prodigué le 
sel de la nourriture (diz) et le savoir (ylym-tálim) a l'élève 
turkméne, qui n'aurait pas oublié. 

A l’époque d'effroyables bouleversements politiques et existen- 
tiels — qui n'eurent pas à balayer les pierres milliaires du passé — 
à travers le turkmène-russe Nazar Cagataev, reçu et instruit («per- 
verti», «dressé», dira-t-on maintenant? Mais Magtymguly disait 
aussi tálim, «instruction», «dressage»!) à Moscou, capitale d'un 
royaume «ouzbéque-franc», Platonov remettait sur la table com- 
mune la saveur du pain (mnogo xleba-dúz), et le savoir (nauka- 
ylym). Des cadeaux frugaux, essentiels, accueillis en Asie Cen- 
trale. 

Je souhaite que ceux-ci ne soient pas dispersés, à titre de 
syntagmes privés de saveur, en usage entre Slavie et Touran: düz- 
Córek, xleb da sol’, et so-2nanie, «con-science». 

La reconnaissance, ensuite, si elle est excessivement humi- 
liante, salée, comme la sueur de celui qui monte et descend les 
escaliers des Puissants, n'est pas obligatoire. 

... terpi: pozivem, pob'emsja, da i medu v kaduskax doëi- 
demsja — s tolstym lomtem podojdem da maknem ...,” «... Cou- 
rage: nous vivrons, nous supporterons, et nous prendrons le miel 
á seaux: avec un bon michon nous nous approcherons et l'endui- 
rons!». 

Nos bolsun! 


23 A. Platonov, Džan, cit., p. 448. 
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| Aufzeichnungen 


von 
GERHARD DOERFER 
(Göttingen) 


Am 17. Mai 1997 übersandte mir F. Georg Heyne eine Liste „Solo- 
nen-Worte aus dem in Gera befindlichen Nachlaßmaterial von 
Walther Stótzner'. Am 26. Mai schrieb er dazu erläuternd, daß 
Stötzner wohl, nach eigener Aussage, Wörterlisten, zusammenge- 
stellt aus v. Schrencks Publikationen, zwecks Sprachaufnahmen 
ins Mergengebiet mitgenommen habe. Welche Publikationen ge- 
meint sind, ließ sich leider nicht auf Anhieb ermitteln. Jedenfalls 
handelt es sich nicht um Materialien aus „Reisen und Forschun- 
gen im Amur-Lande“ 1881, sondern um den Anhang von Grube, 
der weitgehend auf Maak basiert. Ich möchte Stötzners Material 
vorgreifend so charakterisieren: 

Der Stoff kann in drei Listen zusammengefaßt werden, nämlich: 

A. = echtes Solonisch im engeren Sinne, vergleichbar den be- 
kannten Materialien von Poppe, Katuzyriski, Aalto, Lie, auch Li- 
geti (Altsolonisch). Charakteristisch (Schibboleth) sind z.B. uci- 
kan und ähnlich ‚Messer‘, nanse und ähnlich ‚Nase‘. Für die 
neuere Zeit vgl. Kesingge. Hierzu gehórt wohl auch das Butxa- 
Solonische| bei Ivanovskij („S 1-5“), vielleicht auch ibidem Mer- 
gen-Solonisch (?) („S 6,,S 7%). Gerade für letzteres, vermutlich 
einen Übergangsdialekt, gibt es aber nur spärliches (unzureichen- 
des) Material. Dagegen ist Ivanovskij S 8-11 = Kumare-Oronéo- 
nisch. Die Liste A. umfaßt 58 Wörter; ihr ist ein Anhang beigege- 
ben, P Monatsnamen enthaltend (aus dem Mandschu ent- 


1 Vgl. Náheres bei Stótzner (s. Bibliographie, zwei Titel). Vgl. übrigens auch 
Lindgren: The shaman dress of the Dagurs, Solons and Numinchens in 
N. Y. aoe Geografiska Annaler 17 (1935), 365-378 (mit 8 Tafeln), 
u.a. S. 366-7 
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lehnt). Quelle: Ivanovskij, ungenau verwertet. Nur als Parallele 
gedacht. 

B. Eine Liste von Wórtern, neben A. geschrieben, nur 20 Lem- 
mata. Hier handelt es sich um china-ewenkische Termini. (Zum 
Terminus vgl. die Erörterung weiter unten.) Dies lassen Entspre- 
chungen wie z.B. xot’, ongoktö’ klar erkennen. (Vgl. freilich die 
Warnung zur Liste von Li, Bing weiter unten.) 

C. Die dann folgende (längste) Liste umfaßt keine solonischen 
Termini, trotz der Überschrift „Solonen-Worte“, sondern ist china- 
ewenkisch. 

Aber, wie ersichtlich, erscheint im Material eine terminologi- 
sche Schwierigkeit, und die Bezeichnungsweise der „ewenki- 
schen“ Mundarten hat sich bis heute keineswegs gefestigt. Derlei 
ist nun charakteristisch für die Bezeichnungen der nordtungusi- 
schen Sprachen und Völker überhaupt. Sie alle mögen von den 
sogenannten U-wan (oder Wu-han usw.) = von abstammen‘, im 
Gegensatz zu den Zentral-Tungusen (Udehe, Oroten, Kili [?], Na- 
nai, Ula, Oroken) und Südtungusen (Mandschu incl. Sibe, Jür- 
čen). Jedoch ist im Laufe der Zeit ein entsetzlicher Wirrwarr der 
Terminologie entstanden. Ich will versuchen, ihn ein wenig zu ent- 
wirren. Ich scheide 

(1) die Lamuten. Diese werden in Rußland inzwischen Ewenen 
genannt (évenskij jazyk etc.), also = awan. Diese Bezeichnung ist 
schon deshalb unangemessen, weil z.B. die Sym-Ewenken, weit 
westlich des Jenissei, also sozusagen am anderen Ende der Nord- 
Tungusia, sich so bezeichnen”. Eigentlich könnte der Terminus, 
historisch gesehen, nur als Sammelbezeichnung für alle Nordtun- 
gusen verwendet werden. 

(2) Auch ist zu bezweifeln, daß das Armanische so einfach zum 
„Ewenischen“ gehört, da es deutliche Übergänge zum weiter 
westlich gesprochenen Nordtungusischen aufweist, z.B. in der be- 
deutsamen Bewahrung von *s-*. Nun ist es bei allen Denominatio- 


2 Vel. MT, $ 9.4. 

3 VgL Vasilevié 1958, 545a. 

4 Vgl. Cincius-Rides 705. Eine eigene Ausarbeitung, mit statistischer Aus- 
wertung, liegt handschriftlich vor. Ich hoffe, einmal die Zeit zu finden, sie 
zu publizieren. Leider ist das von Banausen geschaffene Niedersächsische 
Hochschulgesetz (besonders den Emeriti gegenüber) wissenschaftsfeind- 
lich. 
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nen so, daf3 sie an sich gleichgültig sind (Name ist Schall und 
Rauch). Man kann Klara auch Anna nennen, und eine Blondine 
mag Melanie (= die Schwarzhaarige) heißen. Man muß aber wis- 
sen, was (wer) gemeint ist. Daher spreche ich weiter von ,Lamu- 
ten”, verwende also die eingebürgerte Bezeichnung, schließe aber 
dabei die Armanen aus. | 

(3) Was nun aber mit den NW-Tungusen, die i.a. Ewenki/Ewen- 
ken genannt werden? Dieser Ausdruck ist eigentlich falsch, da er 
zumindest ursprünglich nur die männlichen Stammesangehörigen 
bezeichnete/bezeichnet, ' nicht die gesamte Gruppe incl. der 
Frauen. Das ursprüngliche Schema ist wohl: aan = Angehöriger 
der Gruppe ohne Rücksicht auf das Geschlecht, swankz = d. da- 
gegen swamni, awomgi = 2. Falls man den Angaben der For- 
scher vertrauen darf (eine Monographie zum Gegenstand ist mir, 
obwohl ein dringendes Bedürfnis, nicht bekannt) hat sich das Bild 
heute (oder im Laufe der Zeiten?) ziemlich verwirrt. So bedeutet 
nach Vasilevié® im Sym-Dialekt Kimä 3, Kima-l 33, Kima- 
gin 2, Kimd-gir 2? $ -:was besagen würde, daß die zahlreichen 
Stammesbezeichnungen auf -gir „eigentlich“ in anderen Dialekten 
die weiblichen Angehórigen des Stammes bezeichnen müften. 
(Also ähnlich wie mongol. mori-tan „eigentlich“ ‚die Reiterinnen' 
bedeutet, faktisch aber ‚die Reitenden‘, meist d. Ist das ein Relikt 
eines Matriarchats?) Anders im tokminischen Dialekt. Hier ist 
-yir (< -gir) d 2, -mkur 3, -mńi 9. Meist aber bezeichnet -kī 37. 
So auch fallweise im Sym-Dialekt?. Konsequenterweise müßte 
man also alle NW-Tungusen als „Ewenen“ bezeichnen. Das gäbe 
aber einen Zusammenstoß mit der russischen Bezeichnungs- 
weise. Ich ‚bleibe daher bei der falschen, aber eingebürgerten Be- 
zeichnung 'Ewenki = & ~ 2°. 


1948, 81. 

1948, 102. 

1958, 761. 

Vasilevié 1958, z.B. Baya-kt d, Baya-ki-l 3 8, Baya-kgin 2, Baya-k$i-r 
oe. 

Im Grunde steht hier das Prinzip Richtigkeit gegen das Prinzip Gewohnt- 
heit (Eingeburgertheit). So ist „Nöbelpreis“ (gestiftet von einem schwe- 
dischen enieur Nobel) eigentlich „richtig“, dagegen ist die übliche, 
„gebildete“ Aussprache ;,Nobélpreis“ „eigentlich“ falsch. Im türkischen 
Sprachgebrauch entspricht die Scheidung zwischen der eigentlich gebil- 
deten Sprache und den galatati-ı meghure, den „bekannten“ (eingebürger- 
ten) Fehlern, so u.a. Jehlitschka. Tiefe Einsichten vermittelt Frei. Letzt- 


© oa 
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(4) In China ist nun ein neuer hotch-potch angerichtet worden, 
insofern als man jene, die früher ,Solonen“ genannt wurden, 
heute als awankt bezeichnet. Das mache ich nicht mit, sondern 
bleibe bei der Bezeichnung „Solonen“, umfassend die Nordtungu- 
sen der westlichen Mandschurei (z.B. Hailar, Huin-gol). 

(9) Stötzner bezeichnet (wie auch andere ältere Forscher, z.B. 
Jettmar „266: Solonendorf ... Charithun bei Nunkiang (Mergen)“) 
ziemlich viele Mundarten der mittleren und östlichen Mandschu- 
rei als „solonisch“. Das habe ich selbst scheinbar nachgeahmt!', 
Ich habe freilich andererseits Warnungen ausgesprochen!!. In ei- 
ner Arbeit „Das Birare“*!? ist diese Warnung noch unterstrichen 
worden. Ich kam zum Schluß, das Birare (heute = ,Oronconisch* 
der südöstlichen Mandschurei) stehe dem „Ewenki“ näher als 
dem „Solonischen“, sei aber tatsächlich ein Übergangsdialekt, 
was sich schon z. B. in der Bewahrung des -i (unäji ‚Mädchen‘ < 
*pundüju) zeigt. Auch der wichtige mongolische (oft dagurische) 
und chinesische Wortschatz im „Oron£ischen“ scheide es deutlich 
vom westlichen, sibirischen Ewenki. Vgl. dazu MT 159, wo es 
eben deshalb getrennt vom West-Ewenki und Ost-Ewenki als drit- 
ter Komplex behandelt worden ist. 

Nun perhorresziere ich freilich auch den chinesischen Termi- 
nus elunchun = oroncisch”: Er ist eigentlich eine Bezeichnung 
der Wirtschaftsweise (Rentierzüchter) und erinnert zudem zu sehr 
an ,Oroëisch" (= dem Udehe nahe verwandte Sprache im Norden 
der Küstenprovinz Primorskij Kraj). Ich fasse die drei Dialekte 
Kumare (NE), Birare (SE) und Zentral-„Oron£onisch“ (z.B. Gan- 
kui — wohl auch ,Mergen?%) als China-Ewenkisch (abgekürzt CE 
oder EwC.) zusammen. 


lich entscheidend ist (wie bei einer politischen Propaganda) nicht, was 
„richtig“ (wahr) ist (so denn dieser Begriff auf Politika anwendbar ist), 
sondern was (wenn auch der Wahrheit widersprechend) akzeptiert (und 
damit zukunftsträchtig) ist. Ein Beispiel für politische Kultur: Einstein 
sagt „(A + Bir (A plus B in Klammern zum Quadrat) = A? + 2ab + B2. 
Darauf meint der starke Boxer Tyson: „Also Klammern lieb ich überhaupt 
nicht. In meinem letzten Kampf hat Foreman dauernd geklammert“ — und 
erledigt Einstein mit einem uppercut. Wer hat dann recht? Tyson. 

10 In MT 10. 

11 In MT 209. 

12 Sie ist Li Bing offenbar nicht bekannt geworden. 
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Die : ist nun: Wie ist die Stellung von CE einerseits, zum 
Solonischen andererseits und innerhalb des Gesamt-Nordtungusi- 
schen zum,,Ewenki“? : 

Insgesamt ist es wohl berechtigt, das Lamutische vom ,Ewenki* 
zu scheiden, mit Armanisch als einem (stärker an Lamutisch als 
an Ewenki¡erinnernden) Ubergangsdialekt. Zum Ewenki im weite- 
ren Sinne gehört auch das Negidal, abgehoben vor allem durch 
Einflüsse aus Zentraltungusisch (Oroëisch, Udeheisch), Nivxe 
und Chinesisch. 

Beim Ewenki im engeren Sinne zeigen sich wiederum Über- 
gánge, wie aus MT, aber auch Vasilevié 1948, hervorgeht, nicht 
nur in der Behandlung von s/-s- (im Westen s oder š oder h, im 
Osten s- contra -h- (sekundär)); ferner im Westen nur indirekt 
erworbene mongolische Lehnwórter, im Osten starke Mongolisie- 
rung der Lexik (großenteils dagurisch). Auch der inner-ewenki- 
sche Wortschatz weist viele Diskrepanzen auf, wie Vasilevié 1948 
gezeigt hat. Dies kann hier nicht detailliert ausgeführt werden. 
Jedenfalls ergibt sich eine Übergangsreihe EwW - EwO - EwC 
(CE) — EwSol. (Solonisch). 

Von chinesischer Seite, z. B. Chao Ke oder auch Li Bing" ist 
versucht worden, das Solonische besonders stark vom CE abzu- 
heben. In manchem ist diesem Verfahren zuzustimmen, wie ich 
schon in! „Das Birare” gezeigt habe. Wie mein verehrter Lehrer 
Poppe mir einmal schrieb: Es ist besser, zunächst scharf zu analy- 
sieren und distanzieren, vereinigen kann man dann immer noch. 
Allerdings ist der Sachverhalt doch etwas komplizierter, als z.B. 
bei Li Bing dargestellt: Auf seine Liste (S. 24) will ich nun einge- 
hen, sie musternd und in etwas vereinfachter Form zitierend, un- 
ter Vergleich mit den Daten vor allem von Shirokogoroff. Die Ab- 
kürzungen bedeuten::K. = Kumare (,Baiyinna”), B. = Birare 
(,Xunker), G. = Gankui (Zentrum, etwa ~ Mergen): 


Oron£onisch, CE Solonisch 
1. ‚sun “K. B. G. dilača Ssigun 
Aber: Sa bietet neben diléa: Dies auch im EwO weit 


sun; Chingan, Westmandschu- verbreitet, ursprünglich 
rei sivum, sihun | 


13 In sehr zurückhaltender Weise, ohne weitere Schlüsse. 
14 Vgl. vor allem S. 24. 
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2. rain K. B. G. tigda 
Auch udan belegt, wohl ,stár- 
kerer Regen mit Wind", gegen 
tigda ‚Nieselregen‘ 

3. nose’ K. B. G. onokto 
Alte Bedeutung: Vorderteil des 
Bootes? 

4. lip‘ K. B. G. smun 
Vgl. ew. uduru ‚Sattel der 
Nase‘ 

5. foot K. G. algan, B. argan 
Statt argan lies wohl algan. 
Vgl. auch ewenki bəgdi 

6. throat‘ B. G. kumawa, X. ku- 
uma 
Aber B. G. < *kömäkä, X. < 
*koma gegen B. G. < jakut. kö- 
mogor? 

7. child’ K. B. G. köxan 
Einerseits Shirokogoroff kura- 
kan, andererseits auch B. url 
und Ivanovskij urile 

8. road K. B. G. okto 


9. saliva K. B. G. fuyo 
Regionalwort; echt ew. ist tu- 
min und jaliksa 

10. ‚big‘ K. agdag, B. agda, G. 
agdana 


udun 
Laut Ligeti altsol. noch 
tigde 


NENSU 

Alte Bedeutung: Schnabel. 
Auch arman. belegt 
uduru 

Aber Poppe amma, Lie 
emu 

baldir 

Poppe auch algd 


xapatta 

NerCinsk kafka, eigentliche 
Bedeutung ,Halswirbel' 
(sol. Kaluzynski, auch da- 
gur.), neben Kesingge him 
uril 


toggu 

Dies Lehnwort < dagur. 
torgúl < tergegür. Daneben 
sol. Aalto októ, Kałużyński 
okt als Normalausdruck 
(tergegür zu terge ‚Karren‘ 
eher ,wide road, highway”) 
sulisu 

Eine regionale Entlehnung 
< Mo. 

bongo 

Expressives Wort wie 
‚wummig‘, wohl < mand- 
schu bonggo. Vgl. auch sol. 
Poppe agduy, Lie edügü, 
ogdogu, Katuzynski ukduy. 
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Wir stellen zusammenfassend fest: 

(1) Lis Vergleich ist nicht in den Gesamtrahmen der ew. Dia- 
lekte gestellt (EwW, EwO, EwC, EwSol). Den Sonderfall Negidal 
wollen wir, hier beiseitelassen. 

(2) Die Diskrepanz EwW (z.B. Sym- oder llimpi-Dialekt) zu 
EwO ist mindestens so ‚groß wie die von CE oder EwO zu Sol. 
Vgl. dazu Vasilevié 1948.: 

(3) In mehreren Fällen besteht zwischen CE und Sol. keine 
wirkliche Diskrepanz, so bei 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10. 

(4) In anderen Fällen existiert die sol. Form wenigstens als 
Nebenform oder älteres Wort: 3, 7. 

(5) Bei 9 scheint es sich um ein typisches Regionalwort zu han- 
deln, wie derlei bei allen Dialekten vorkommt. So zählt Vasilevié 
mehrfach solche Fälle für EwW, EwO auf, z.B. Seite 82 für Sym- 
Ewenki. , 

Alles in'allem: Der Unterschied Sol. : ew. Dialekte ist nicht 
allzu bedeutsam. Auch Sol. ist ein ew. Dialekt im weiteren Sinne. 
Eine Bezeichnung EwSol. (oder Solon-Ewenki) wäre korrekt. 
Freilich scheiden sich die drei CE-Mundarten noch ein bißchen 
weniger voneinander als vom solonew. Dialekt. Der Hauptunter- 
schied scheint in der Entwicklung von *s-, "e zu liegen — ein 
auch für die Scheidung der ew. Dialekte Sibiriens wichtiges 
Merkmal. Freilich hat schon Vasilevié darauf verwiesen, daß die 
Divergenz "spät ist. Zum Beispiel war š früher weiter verbreitet 
(S. 56, 181-2), auch existieren Varianten wie s ~ h (93: im Tok- 
minisch-Verxolenischen'je nach Mundart s ~ h ~ š), (138) Immo 
h, aber im: Süden ein Übergangslaut zwischen h und s, verschie- 
dene mundartliche Entwicklungen auch im Erbogoéonischen 
und Uéurisch-Zejischen. Vergleichen wir einmal die Worter für 
‚Auge‘ (urtungus. *iäsa, mit -s-) und ‚Fuchs‘ (urtungus. *sulakia, 
mit s-). | 

Shirokogoroff bietet!® folgende Vergleiche: 


‚Auge‘ Geo Birare, Nércinsk, Chingan, Bargu, Man'kovo, Urulga; 
tsa Man'kovo (Castrén), isa Borzja; 
eha Kumare, Amur-Ew. 


15 Sub glaz im russisch-tungusischen Teil. 
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Demnach also meist -s- wie im EwSol., aber -h- in zwei Dialekten 
wie in EwO. Die modernen chinesischen Wörterbücher"® bieten: 


eis Gankui (Sa), 
yesa Birare Ku 194, Han 86 (= Zhang y$ea, wohl Druck- 
fehler). 


Demnach erscheint meist -S- wie in EwW (Süden), sogar in 
Fremdwörtern wie bugsu ,Hinterer’ (mo. bögse). 
‚Fuchs‘ erscheint in Sirokogorov fast überall als 


sulak'i Birare, Kumare, Chingan, Bargu, Nerëinsk, 
Urulga, Man'kovo. 


Aber andererseits: 
hulak' Amur (= NW-Mandschurei!) wie in EwO. 


Dort aber andererseits z.B. saramukta ‚Braue‘. Das erinnert an 
das Tungirische!”, wo s- i.a. bewahrt wird, aber besonders vor -u- 
oft > h-, ähnlich Uturisch-zejisch!®. In den modernen chinesi- 
schen Notierungen entspricht Gankui Suläki!?, Birare Solaki%. 
Diese Diskrepanz ist schwer erklärlich. Sprachwandel? Idiolekti- 
sche Verschiedenheiten? Hier liegt ein Problem vor. 

Wir sehen jedenfalls, daß hier noch viel zu tun ist, um zu ei- 
nem abschließenden Urteil zu gelangen. Kann uns das von Stötz- 
ner gebotene Material dabei unterstützen? In Frage kommt allein 
jener Teil, der mit „Solonenworte Manägersprache“ überschrie- 
ben ist. Das wäre = Kumare (Shirokogoroff: K.). Hier finden wir 
stets s- (sagdani, sannan, sergi, suru, sulaki etc.), aber auch -s- 
(asinan, asi, tuksa usw.). Also genau dem Sol. entsprechend 
(und dem EwW, Literatursprache). Aber stellen wir jetzt Stötz- 
ners Listen dar. Die erste ist angeblich „solonisch“. Es handelt 
sich hierbei also um die maschinenschriftlich erfaßten Wörter, 
wie z.B. das 16. Wort, ucikan ‚Messer‘, beweist, nicht um das 
handschriftlich danebenstehende xotó' — das vielmehr CE ist. 
Diese handschriftlich hinzugefügten Wörter, i.a. mit jenen der 


16 = Han, Hu, Sa, Zhang. Sie umfassen jeweils etwa 1000 Stichwörter. 
17 Vgl. Vasilevié 1948, 200. 
18 Vgl. Vasilevié 1948, 264. 
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zweiten, längeren Liste (C) identisch, werden in einem besonde- 
ren Abschnitt B erfaßt werden. Liste A ist = Ivanovskij als Vor- 
lage zur Abfragung, wichtig ist allein der handschriftliche Teil = 
unsere Liste B. 

Da sich !Druck (oder Niederschrift) in Spalten schwer ge- 
macht hätte, habe ich die Listen wie folgt geordnet: Zuerst steht 
das von Stötzner gegebene Lemma, darauf folgt dessen Bedeu- 
tung (in deutsch). Dann gilt die Reihenfolge: 1. Katuziriski, 2. 
Aalto, 3. Poppe (= SS), 4. Lie, 5. Kesingge, 6. Ivanovskij Butxa 
(= S 1-5), 7. ebenso Mergen (= S 6, 7), 8. nur des Vergleichs hal- 
ber das an sich „orontonische“ (CE, Kumare) S 8-11, 9. (gele- 
gentlich) Formen aus Li Bing, 10. (gelegentlich) altsolonische 
Formen aus Ligeti. Zum, Schluß steht die urtungusische Etymo- 
logie. 

Stötzners Listen sind ungefähr alphabetisch geordnet. Daher ist 
eine erneute, strikt alphabetische Edition nicht dringlich. Freilich 
spielt hier auch die Petersburger Alphabetfolge (mit Vokal begin- 
nend, Labialkonsonanten am Ende) eine starke Rolle. 


Liste A. Solonisch 

Axa ‚älterer Bruder’. 1. akin, 2. org, 3. art, 4. ahin, 5. aha, 
ahin, 6. axá, aká, ahin, 7. akin, amin, 8. aka, akdi, 9. B. arın, K. 
axd, *aka-i(n). 

amnga ‚Mund‘. 1. amga, 2. amna, 3. amma, 4. anma, 5. anma, 
6. amd, amayd, amyd, 7. áma, angdi, 8. amugán, amgán, amán, 
tanma 

aja ‚gut‘. 1. aija, 2. ad, 3. aja, 4. aya, 5. aya, 6. ayd, 8. ayd, 10. 
aja, “aya. | 

araxi’ ‚Wein. 1. arki, 3. ar(ajxi, 4. arhi/aruhi, 6. arayi, arkí, 
8. araki, 9. K. araxi *araq (arabisch). 

ayun ‚Hut, Mütze‘. 1. awun, 3. dyü, dwu, 4. a-on, 5. dgun, 6 
áyun, dun, ayu(n), 8. dyun, aun, *apon. 

andur, burxan ‚Gott‘. 1. enduri, 3. andur, 4. ondori, 6. andúr- 
burxán, 8. burkán, barkán, enduri, *öndür (mongol.) *bur-xan 
(mongol. chin. türk.). ` 

inaxi ‚Hund. 1. nenken, inke, 2. ninko, 3. ninaxi, 4. ninihin, 
5. ninihiņ! 6. inaxt, 8. ninakín, *nïinda(*kun). 

nektere, lachen‘. 2. nakti, 3. nakta-, 4. nette(ren), 5. nakta(ron), 
6. inekteré, interéne, 8. naktiren, inaktiren, mo. iniye-? 
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ulgen ‚Schwein‘. 3. urlgeé, 4. ülgen, 5. olgion, 6. ulgén, 8. ulgén 
< mandschu ulgiyan? 

unta ‚Schuh‘. 1. onto, 3. unta, 4. onta, 5. ont, 6. untá, 8. unto, 
9. K. unta, *unta. 

amo ‚ein‘. 1. emun, 2. amu, 6mu, 3. amu, 4. omun, emun, 5. 
omun, 6. amó, T. emún, emké, 8. emún, umun, *dmon. 

ulgucenere ‚Wort, Echo‘. 1. ulge/usen, 4. ulgari, 8. ulgúr, mon- 
gol. üliger? 

ulli ‚Fleisch‘. 1. ulde, 2. uldu, 3. wulda/i, 4. ulde, 5. ulda, 6. ulde”, 
7. ulli, 8. úle, ulé/uló, *ÜKi)-sà, *öli 

umtu ¡Schamanentrommel'. 3. untü, 5. untün, *öntipön. 

ouo ‚Brot‘. 1. ewen, 3. uy06, 4. obun, 5. ? uhun, 6. oud, T. éwé'n, 
8. uon, uyón, *dpán. 

ucikan ‚Messer‘. 1. usxen/usken, 2. uskan/usxan, 3. usx5, 4. 
üsekon/usekon, 5. ushon, 6. unit, uckó, uciké, T. ucikán, 8. koto, 
*(h)öli-kän. 

geribe ‚Name‘. 1. gerbi, 2. garbi, 3. garbi, 4. gobbi, 5. gabbi, 6. 
geribé, 8. gérbu, gérbu, *gärbü. 

gurgakta ‚Bart‘. 1. gorgokt, 2. gorgökt, 3. gur/ggakta, 4. guggata, 
5. gokkakt, 8. guryaktá, guryakta, *gurga-kta. 

imanara ‚es schneit‘. 1. yaman(di), 2. yamóna, 3. imanda, 4. 
imande, 5. imand, 6. imanará, H maná, inyd, *himan-sa. 

nanse, ninza ‚Nase‘. 2. niäns, 3. nénéa, 4. ninci, 5. niyanci, 6. 
ninza, nánse, nánse, 8. onuktó und ähnlich, *nianca,. 

silan ‚blau‘. 1. silan, Sild, 2. $ilan, 5. Silan, 6. silän, cilán. Chi- 
nes. silán. Vgl. auch 9. B. San, K. Silan. 

dewi ,Rindenboot?‘. 3. fawi, 7. d’evi, *Jabi. 

mini ‚meine Sache‘. 2. mini, 3. min, 4. mini, 5. mini, T. mint, 
*bin-nt. 

zabxun ‚acht‘. 1. jabku, Japkun, 2. jakun, 3. jakkü, 4. zahon, 
5. Jahun, 6. jabkó, 7. jabxún, jabkén, 8. Jabkün, Zabkün, * japkon. 

zabaunzu ‚achtzig‘. 1. jabkurani, 2. japkorni, 3. Jakkurnt, 4. 
zahonge, 5. jahonni, 6. Jabkoringt, 7. jabxunJú, jakan fin, 8. jab- 
kungt, 3abxungt?, vel. Benzing, Tg. Sprachen 102-3. 

ziga ‚Geld, Münze‘. 1. Jaya, 5. ? Jaha, *jaka? 

zigunde ‚Osten, links‘. 1. join, 3. Jong, 4. zudele, 5. jondala, 
6. Ayunde”, 8. Zeyingide, *Jegün. 

zigten ‚essen, Speise‘. 1. ib, fibken(e), 2. (j5kt), fi, 3. Jag-, 5. 
fig, 6. zibte, fibten, fibké, 8. zibién, jobtén, yiptén, *Jäp-. 
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zu Haus. 1. jug(e), 2. fuy, 3. Jung, 4. zu, 5. Ju, 6. ju (fa), 7. ju 
(fa), 8. Ju, (Ju), 10. Bug. *ju(-9). 

zuan ‚der zehnte Monat‘. 1. jan, jan, 2. jan, juan, 3. jad, 4., 5. 
Jan, 6. Jan, Ja, 7. Jan, Juan, Jun, 8. zu, jan, Jan, *fuan. 

sia eee 1. fur, füri, 2. far, 3. Jim, 4. ziul, 5. für, 6. fur, 
juru, 7. jo! 8. fío, d'ur, *j6r. 

nadan ‚sieben‘. 1. nada, nadan, 2. nadan, 3. nadá, 4. nadan, 
5. nadan, 6. nadá, nado, 7. nadán, nadén, 8. nadán, *nadan. 

nadanzu ‚siebenzig‘. 1. nadarani, 2. nadarni, 3. nadarni, 4. 
nadange, 5. nadannis, 6. nadarinyt, T. nadanjú, H nadanyt, na- 
darangí. Vgl. Benzing, Sprachen 102-3. 

nukin ‚jüngerer Bruder, jüngere Schwester‘. 1. nekun, 2. nakün, 
3. NƏL, 4, nekün, 5. nuhun, 6. nekún, neyü, 7. nukin, 8. nekún, 
neyún, *ná 

ningo ‚sechs, sechster Monat‘. 1. nina, 2. ninón, 3. ñumul, 4. 
nigun, 5. niun, D ninyó, T. ningín, ningún, 8. ñhungún, ñunyún, 
10. nunggu, *húnón. 

ningungi ‚sechzig‘. 1. ninugi, ninurni, 2. ninúrni, 3. niguirni, 
4. nigungé, 5. nunni, 6. ninyunyt, T. ninfü (mandschu), 8. ñun- 
gungi, nuungt. Vgl. Benzing, Sprachen 102-3. 

togo ‚Feuer‘. 1. togo, toh, 2. t’og, 3. togo, 4. togu, 5. tog, 6. toyó, 
T. toó, tuá, 8. tad, tavó, 9. sol. tog, *toga. 

tobci ‚Knopf‘. 1. topë(i), 3. totéi, 6. töb&i, tobéí, 8. tobët. Mongol. 
tobct. | 

tona ‚fünf‘. 1. toran(i), 2. t'tarnan, 3. tona, 4. tong(g)a, 5. toņa, 
D tunyd, 7. tungán, tuangán, *tuñga. 

tungan der fünfte Monat‘. Vgl. das Obige. 

odona ‚Regen‘. 1. udun, uduna-, 2. odo, odona, 3. udü, udund, 
4. udun, udunan, 5. odon (udun), 6. odoná, 8. udi’n, udenen, 
*udun (daneben *tügdä, s. oben). 

tumen ‚zehntausend‘. 1. tumen, 2. t'umün, 3. tum, 4. tumun, 
tümen, 5. tumen, 6. tumé, 7. tumén, túmen, 8. tumó, tumén. Mon- 
gol. tümen (< ?). | 

temuge', Kamel’. 1. temgen, 2. 'amnon, 3. tomag33, 5. tamgan, 
6. temuyé, (temó). Mongol. temegen (türk. täbäy). 

dai ‚Tabakspfeife‘. 1.'dai, 2. dia, 3. dei, de, 4. dai, 5. dai, 6. dai, 
de, 7. dari, 8. ddire, deri. Chin. dài. 

degi ‚vierzig‘. 1. dek’(i), 2. dəki, 3. daxi, 4. dohi, 5. dehi, 6. déyi, 7. 
dext, deyin, 8. deyt, dekin. Frühmongol. *deki (vgl. MT Nr. 212). 
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duinbe ‚vier‘. Eigentlich ‚vierter Monat‘. Vgl. 1. deginci (vier- 
ter), 2. duiin, 3. digt, 4. zigin, 5. digin, 6. digen, T. degin, din, 
8. deyin, diyin, 9. B. dijin, 10. digin, *dügin (gegen Benzing 101). 

debtele ‚Flügel‘. 1. dektele, 3. dottol3, 6. debtelé. *dägtälä zu 
*dági- fliegen’. 

sarmikta ‚Augenbraue‘. 1. sarmikti, 2. sarmikt, 3. sarmitta, 4. 
samittar, 6. sáremikte, 8. sarmukto, *sarimi-kta. 

suku ‚Beil‘. 1. suku, 2. suk, 3. sumur, A sühe, 5. suhanda, 6. 
súku, cugé (suyé), mo. süke. 

belder ‚Fluß‘. Sieht aus wie das Wort für Fu (Poppe baldtr 
usw.). Falls tatsächlich ‚Fluß‘ vgl. mongol. beléir ‚confluence of 
two rivers‘, vgl. Aalto balcir ‚die Vereinigung zweier Flüsse‘ (türk. 
bältir). Aber Ivanovskij bietet reka = Fluß. 

agila ‚unter, niedriger‘. 5. aggila, 6. agild, 8. eryilé, *pär-gi-là. 

baitalaraci ‚unbrauchbar‘ (zu baita ‚Gegenstand, Angelegen- 
heit‘). 1. baitala, baiti, 2. bait, 3. baita, mandschu baita. 

bei ‚ich bin‘ (= ich?). 1.-4., 8. bi, *bi (ungleich mongol. *bt, 
türk. bän). 

bulke ‚Spiegel‘. 1. bilku, 2. bilku, 3. büxu 4. biluxu, 6. bilke, 
mandschu buleku. 

mori ‚Pferd‘. 1. mori, 2. morin, 3. mort, 4. morin, 5. morin, 6. 
morí, morín, 7. móri, mort, 8. morín, *murin (mongol. morin). 

mu ‚Wasser‘. 1. mu, 2. mu, 3. mu, 4. mu, 5. mu, 6. mu, 7. mu, 
8. mil, mo, *mo. 

miri ‚Schulter‘. 1. mtr'e, 3. mir, míri, 4. mire, 5. mir, 6. miri 
(mére), 10. mire, *möträ. 

mungu ‚Silber‘. 1. menun, 2. manan, münün, 3. magui, 4. 
menggüfi, 5. mugon, mogon, 6. mungú, H mengún, mungö, alt- 
mongol. mengün, s. MT Nr. 52. 

Im Anschluß werden geboten Monatsbezeichnungen vom 1.- 
12. Monat und das Wort für ‚Gans‘. Die Monatsbezeichnungen sind 
mandschu, das Wort für ‚Gans‘ schwierig. Ich führe dieses Mate- 
rial ohne Kommentar auf. 


1. anje bjé, 2. ds(wo bjé, 3. ilan bjé, 4. dujun bjé, 5. sunsa bjé, 
6. njuung bjé, T. nádan bje, 8. djab'xun bjé, 9. wujun bje, 10. 
dsuon, 11. wunsun, 12. sjurgun, ‚Gans‘ ngo. 

(6) Bei dem herangezogenen Ivanovskij-Material ist schwierig 
eine Bewertung der Übergangsdialekte, vor allem (wie man nach 
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der geographischen Lage vermuten durfte) jenes von Mergen. 
(Heute etwa Gankui.) Deshalb ist eine von Heyne angekündigte 
Mergen-Expedition nur zu begrüßen. Hier findet sich Solonisches 
wie ucikan ‚Messer‘, wohl auch jabxún ‚acht‘ — das aber der 
Sparlichkeit halber eine definitive Klassifikation nicht ermöglicht. 

Hier sei eine grundsätzliche Bemerkung angebracht. Es ist wun- 
derbar, daß sich nun auch chinesische Forscher um die Erfassung 
der mandschurei-ewenkischen Dialekte bemühen, und hier ist viel 
Tüchtiges geleistet worden. Als Anregung möchte ich vorschlagen, 
daß künftig noch notiert wird: Wieviele Informanten? Deren Na- 
men? Deren Alter und Geschlecht? Exakte geographische Lokali- 
sierung? Idiolekt? Gebißzustand? (vgl. Doerfer 1987, 13-31.) Eine 
Fülle von Problemen der Dialektologie und Feldforschung sind in 
der Mandschurei bisher nicht gelöst. Welch wundervolle Aufgabe 
liegt noch vor den beneidenswerten chinesischen Kollegen! 

Wenden ‚wir uns nun der Liste B zu, echt CE, s. oben. Sie gibt 
zunächst die Lemmata in Stötzners Reihenfolge. Die Vergleiche 
sind durch folgende Nummern markiert: 1. Kałużyński, 2. Aalto, 
3. Poppe (= SS), all diese drei nur des Vergleichs halber, 4. Iva- 
novskij S 1- —0, 5. Ivanovskij 6/7, 6. Ivanovskij 8-11, 7. Zhang (Bi- 
rare Xunke), 8. Hu (Oro%onisch Gankui), 9. Shirokogoroff Birare, 
10. Shirokogoroff Kumare, 11. Li (i.a. Kumare). 


imnán ‚trinken‘. 1. imi-, 2. im-, 3. imi-, 4. im-ké, imkéna, 5. 
imik, 7. um, 8. im, 9. um, 11. Kumare, Birare um.. 

aún ‚Hut, Mütze‘. 1. awun, 3. äyü, gud, 4. áyun, dun, ayü(n), 
6. dyu, 7. dwun, 8. aawun, 9. dwn, dun, 10. dun. 

nganazt , Hund’. 1. inke, nenken, 2. nink, 3. ninaxi, 4. inaxt, 
6. ninakin, 7. panakin, 8. nanakin, 9. ñinak'in, ninakin, ind- 
kin, 10. ñinak'in. 

niogteren ‚lachen‘. 1. nekte-, 2. nakti-, 3. nakto-, 4. inekteré-, in- 
terene-, 6. ñaktirén, inaktiren, 7. iño-, 8. iñokto-, 9. iña-, 10. ińa-. 

ulgen ‚Schwein‘. 4. ulgen, 6. ulgen, 7. ulgen, 8. ulgen. 

ulén ‚Fleisch‘. 1. ulde, 2. uldu, 3. urlda/i, 4. uldé, 5. ullí, 6. úle, 
ule, 7. ul, 9., 10. ulla. ` 

umón ‚din‘ 1. emun,'2. amu, mù, 3. oam, 4. amó, 5. emún, 
6. emün, umún, T., 8. umun, 9. umun, omun, 10. umun. 

ulgucanér ‚Wort, Echo‘. 1. ulge/usen, 6. ulgúr, 8. ulgur, 9. ulgür. 

ulén ‚Fleisch‘ siehe oben. 
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umtún, umtugún ‚Schamanentrommel‘. 4. untú, uñtún, T. un- 
tun, 9. untuvun, so auch 10. 

wuön ‚Brot‘. 1. ewen, 3. uyöo, 4. oud, 5. eve’n, 6. uón, uyón, Li 
Kumare owon. 

xotó ‚Messer‘. 6. kotó, 7. koto, 8.—10. koto. Wegen 1.—5. vgl. oben 
Liste A. 

imanarán eg schneit‘. 1. jaman, 2. jamändd, 3. imanda, 4. 
imanará, 6. maná, inyd, 7. imana, 8. imana, 9. emana. 

ongoktó ‚Nase‘. 6. onukó, onoktó, 'anyoktó, 7.-10. onokto. We- 
gen 1.—4. vgl. Liste A. 

siní (singnt) ‚deine Sache‘. 2. sini, 5. siní, 6. Sint, 7. Sinni, 8. 
sii, 9. sini, 10. ini. 

zabxungí ‚achtzig‘. 1. jabkurani, 2. japkorni, 3. Jakkurnt, 4. 
3abkoringí, 5. (Jabxunjú, jakanjún), 6. jabkungi, zabkungt, T. 
zapkunnt. 

oxidid ‚wieviel kostet das?‘ 4. oyikéd, 6. (?) yoyin, Li sol. 0x1. 

zaloxók ‚Osten (links). 4. jiyundé (7). Woher? 

jaxté, japtün ‚essen, Speise‘. 2. Jkt, 3. Ga 4. DE zibte, 
Jakti’ fibtén, zäkti yipten, 6. ibtén, jobtén, jakti zibte, 3aktt yip- 
ten, T. 3əb-, 8. 3əb-, 9. Job-, Jop-, Jap, Jab- (alle = /jap-/). 

dshü ‚Haus‘. 1. Jug(e), 2. Bu, 3. fig, 4. fu, fil, 5. ebenso, 6. zu, 
ju, 8. fu, 9. fu, jo, 10. fu. 

dsuon bjó ‚der zehnte Monat‘. 1. jan, Jan, 2. Jan, 3. jad, etc. 
gehören wohl nicht hierher, vgl. aber 8. 30n be, auch 9., 10. 
Job’e. 

nakxún ‚jüngerer Bruder‘. 1. nekun, 2. nokün, 3. nox, 4. ne- 
kín, neyú, 5. nukin, 6. nekún, 6. neyin, 7. nekun (Li naxun), 8. 
nokun, 9. noku, nokun, 10. ebenso. 

niungngun bje ‚sechste Monat‘. 1. ninu, 2. ñinón, 3. rum, 4. 
ninyó, 5. ningín, ningún, 6. nungún, nunyún, T. runun, 8. nu- 
nun be, 9. ñuyum-b'e, 10. ebenso. 

tongá ‚fünf‘. 1. toran(i), 2. tarnan, 3. toņa, 4.-6. siehe oben, 
7. tonna, H ebenso, 9. tuñya, 10. ebenso. 

suusá bje ‚der fünfte Monat‘. 2. son Ja. Dies Lehnwort aus dem 
Mandschu. 

odend ‚Regen‘. 1. udun(a-), 2. odo, odona, 3. udü, uduná, 4. 
odoná, 7. udín udenén, 7.-10. tigde und ähnlich. Vgl. oben. 

tamugán ‚Kamel‘. 1. temgen, 2. tamnan, 3. tamagsd, 4. temuyé, 
temo, 7. tomogon. 
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toktilá ‚Flügel‘. 1. dektele, 3. dottals, 4. debtelé, 8. dobtils, 9. 
ddktuan. | 

saremuktá ‚Augenbraue‘. 1. sarmikti, 2. sármikt, 3. sarmilta, 
sarmitta, sarmikta, sammitta, 4. sáremikte, 6. sarmuktó, 9. sar’i- 
mukta. ` ` 

sukö ‚Beil‘. 1. suku, 2. suk, 3. surxur, 4. súku, cugé, 7. Suk, 8. 
ebenso, 9. (9./10. oke | 

naún ‚Fluß‘. (Überall *bira. Das Stichwort ist wohl die einhei- 
mische Bezeichnung des Nonni.) 

birdsan|,Bach". Wohl'= Diminutiv von tungus. *bira. Dies ge- 
meintungusisch. (Vgl. 7 birakan.) 

baitalar: ‚heißt opfern‘. Dies zu baita ‚Gegenstand‘ (mandschu). 
Vel. 1. baitala-, 9. baitala-. 

bi Ach bin‘. Dies ist = tungus. bi ‚ich‘ (1., 2., 3., 6., 9., 10., dage- 
gen 7./8. bt). 

beldan ‚Glatze‘. 9. b'ildan. 

bilexó ‚Spiegel‘ l. bilku, 2. bilku, 3. bilxur, burlcur, 4. bülke, 7. 
17.8. biliku, 9. buluku (nur Xingan-Dialekt biliku). 

muren ‚Pferd‘. 1. mori, 2. morin, 4. morí, morín, 5. mórin, 
mori, 6. morín, 7. morin, 8. mörın, 9./10. mur’in, murin. 

mira ‚Schulter‘. 1. mire, 3. mia, 4. míri, mére, 7./8. mira, 
9./10. m'i 

mouun ‚Silber‘. l. menun, 2. manman, münün, 3. magıd, 4. 
mungú, 6. AN MUNGO, 7./8. mowon. 

unatjt ‚Mädchen‘. 1. unazi, 2. unäfi, 3. ebenso (Li B. unaji), 
6. undzi, 7. una fi, 8. und fi, 9/10. una fi. 

achi ‚Frau, ch wie in ich‘. 1. asi, 2. as(S)7, 3. a$t, 4. así, asín, 
6. asín, 7. e 8. ast, 9. asi, ahi, 10. asi. 


Schon in dieser kleinen Liste, überschrieben ,Solonen-Worte, 
Manägersprache“, zeigen sich bedeutende dialektische(?), idiolek- 
tische(?) Unterschiede, z.B. bei dem Wort für Silber, wo vier Ty- 
pen auftreten. Die inner,sol.“ Unterschiede sind kaum geringer 
als die zwischen Solonisch und Oronéonisch. 

a in allem ergibt die Auswertung jedoch, daß es sich bei 

Bou CE handelt. Dafür sprechen Belege wie xotó, ongok- 
id Aber vet das Wort für ‚trinken‘, das i.a. = oronéon. um- ist, in 
Gankui (Spalte 8) jedoch, wie im Sol., im-. 
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Kommen wir nun zu Liste C. Sie ist laut Heyne (und dem Stótz- 
ner-Bericht) ,in den Sommermonaten der Jahre 1927 und 1928 
bei den Orogen* (den Stótznerschen ,Solonen* des ehemaligen 
Mergenkreises erstellt worden, „vorwiegend“ in der orogenischen 
Siedlung Haritun am Molo-ho, einem Nebenfluß des Nonni (also 
wie bei Jettmar) sowie in Oerlhanderraning, einem Zeltlager sai- 
sonaler Art orogenischer Jägernomaden. Wie leicht zu erkennen, 
handelt es sich hierbei nicht um Solonisch oder einen Übergangs- 
dialekt (im Gegensatz zu den Notizen bei Ivanovskij), sondern um 
echtes CE, vgl. etwa koto ‚Messer‘, onokto ‚Nase‘. Allerdings sind 
die Angaben bei Ivanovskij nicht bis ins letzte klar. Der Informant 
Nongibu, von dem ucikan ‚Messer‘ stammt, war gebürtig „aus ei- 
nem Dorf um Mergen herum“ — aus welchem? 

Im folgenden werde ich vornehmlich Shirokogoroff zum Ver- 
gleich heranziehen. Er ist wichtig, weil seine Notizen mit jenen 
Stötzners in etwa zeitgenössisch sind (freilich einen größeren 
Raum und mehr Material umfassen). Die modernen chinesischen 
Quellen (Sa, Zhang usw.) habe ich hier vernachlässigt, weil diese 
gerade phonetisch oft weniger deutlich sind, als man nach dem 
fortgeschrittenen Forschungsstand vermuten sollte. (Vgl. z.B. 
oben: Xunke-Birare angeblich argan - ob da nicht Shirokogoroff 
algan vorzuziehen ist?) Immerhin mag doch dies gelten: 

Der Unterschied zwischen Kumare und Birare erscheint in den 
chinesischen Quellen in der Tat als äußerst gering. Nach dem bei 
Li Bing gegebenen Material läuft er hinaus auf: 

a) K. bewahrt tungus. *i besser, z.B. S. 143 dılı ‚Kopf‘ gegen B. 
dili. 

b) a vor i erscheint in K. als x, in B. als š, z.B. ,Frau' S. 115 
(tungus. *asia > *ast) K. ax? gegen B. ast. (Liegt bei K. eher x 
vor, wie i deutsch ich?) 

c) Auch gibt es kleinere Differenzen, z.B. S. 134 K. kimirki 
Braue‘ = 143 B. kilimki (= kirimkt?). 

d) Shirokogoroffs Angaben weichen ab. So erscheint Frau so- 
wohl in B. als auch in K. als asi. Handelt es sich bei den Aufnah- 
men um verschiedene Mundarten? (Der russische Autor scheidet 
zuweilen bei B. oberen und unteren Dialekt.) 

Dem š- entspricht bei Shirokogoroff s-, z.B. bei sulak’i ‚Fuchs‘ 
B. K. Und dazu stimmt auch Stótzner: sulaki, solakin gegen Gan- 
kui Sa Suldki, Birare Zhang Solaki. 
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Sollte sich die Aussprache gewandelt haben? Oder liegen ver- 
schiedene Dialekte/Idiolekte vor, wie es in der Feldforschung so 
häufig geschieht? 

J edenfalls stellt Stótzners Arbeit eine wertvolle Ergánzung zu 
Shirokogoroff und zur China-Ewenkologie allgemein dar. Freilich 
unterscheidet der Verfasser die Dialekte nicht klar. Deshalb ist 
E. J. Lindgrens Bemerkung (S. 524) über die Tungusen ,inhabiting 
the forest north and north-east of Mergen on the Nonni River: Mr. 
Stötzner refers to the members of this tribe as ‚Solons‘, which 
may prove to be a misleading designation“ durchaus berechtigt. 

Die folgende Liste war ursprünglich von Stôtzner mit Schreib- 
maschine ¡notiert, jedoch finden sich zuweilen Ergánzungen in 
Stótzners Handschrift. Diese habe ich in Klammern hinzugefügt. 
Es handelt sich nur um, wenige Wörter; von asi ‚Gattin‘ an finden 
sich keine Zusätze mehr. Dies hat einen einfachen Grund: Der 
Autor hatte offenbar eine lange, maschinenschriftlich verfaßte 
Liste aus '„Schrenck“ (= Grube) zum späteren Vergleich mitge- 
nommen, jedoch nur die ersten 20 Wörter tatsächlich vergleichen 
können. (Dabei ist nicht alles ganz genau zugegangen. So bedeu- 
tete bi ganiktá angeblich ‚ich gehe fort‘, bei Grube (S. 6b) steht 
»Praet.*, also Präteritum = ‚ich ging‘ — während die tatsächliche 
Bedeutung Imperativ 1. Person Singular ist, also ‚ich möchte ge- 
hen‘. Auch im folgenden Material ist nicht alles zutreffend.) Die 
Wörter vom 21. an sind also als einfache Reproduktionen von 
Grube belanglos. Nun zur Liste. Die Reihenfolge ist: Grube, dann 
Stötzner, 'zuweilen (falls nötig) Vergleiche aus anderen Quellen, 
Etymologie. 

1. akin, ‚Leber‘ — dasselbe. Shirokogoroff B. K. äk’in. *pa(kun). 

2. anani, angan, angane ‚Jahr‘ — angani. B. angañi, anani, 
anyani. *anga(nia). | 

d aman ‚Schlaf‘, asinan (gestrichen: aginam) ‚schlafen‘ - 
amanan ‚müde‘. B. amat, äsin-, dei *a. 

4. axá (gestrichen: aka, aki) ‚älterer Bruder‘ — B. aka. *aka-i/ 
= Ä 
5. gogdá (gestrichen: agdina) ‚groß‘ — Ob. (= allgemein) ogdi, 
8. ogdont. *igdi. Dagegen B. K. gugda. *gugda. 

6. agdi ‚Donner‘ (gestrichen: adinen). agdi B. K. *agdi. 

T. taleniuran ‚es blitzt‘ (gestrichen: adinen, dies wohl zu 6.) — 
B. taliņno, K. taliñu. *tali-. 
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8. angida (gestrichen: ange) ‚rechts‘. B. ayn'ida. Zon, 

9. djejingida ‚links‘. B. B. j’einida. *jegün < Mongolisch? 

10. amnga (amna, amnan gestrichen). K. B. amya. *am-ga 
oder *an-ma. 

11. aima (ajama gestrichen) ‚gut‘ (-mitig gestrichen). B. K 
B. K. agama. *ayalma). 

12. aruma ‚schlecht‘. Ob. öru. *ärö. 

13. adsin (agin gestrichen) ‚nein‘. B. K. äe’i(n). Soin. 

14. bi ganiktd ‚ich gehe fort’ (generum gestrichen), als korrekte 
Dialektform genannt: ngenere. B. K. géné-. *bi *nän(i)gitä ‚ich 
möchte gehen‘, s. oben. 

15. adali, adale ‚ähnlich‘. B. K. adali. *ada-li. 

16. umun ada ‚gleich (dasselbe)‘. Dies ist die Grundform zu 
15., vgl. auch B. adak’i ‚Nachbar‘. Alles zu tungus. ada- ‚ans Ufer 
treiben‘. 

17. umuxaon ‚Netz‘ (adul gestrichen). Vgl. Maak wmuka- 
wun < ?. 

Wir möchten hier unser Bedauern ausdrücken, daß Stötzner 
sein Werk nicht zum Ende geführt hat. 

Es folgt nun weiteres Material, das ethnologisch interessant 
sein mag, leider ohne Ortsangabe — was bedauerlich ist, s. unten. 
Am Anfang stehen zwei Rätsel. 


A. Markiert: IO 2.1. 31.T 30a Überschrift unleserlich, wohl: 
Stötzner W. 
Text: 
taxdngi’ originthun jemanä óschi'n Uno’ 
Baumstamm unten Schnee nicht schmelzen 
Auflösung: ulukh?’ 

Eichhörnchen 
Idiomatische Übersetzung: Unten am Baum schmilzt der Schnee 
nicht. (Es ist) das Eichhörnchen. Versuch einer Deutung: Bezieht 
sich auf die weiße Färbung besonders im unteren Teil des Tieres. 


B. Markiert wie oben. 
Text: 
Djan boie umüksujö tinitsa 
Unleserlich. 
Auflösung: wiissékthd 
die Finger 
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Idiomatische Übersetzung: (Da sind) zehn Menschen, hinter ihnen 
ist Eis. (Genauer: Sie haben sich Eis auf den Rücken getan.) (Es 
sind) die Fingernägel. (Vgl. Kałużyński usikt, Poppe u$ikta.) Ver- 
such einer Deutung: Bezieht sich auf die weißen „Monde“ am 
Ende der Fingernägel. Stötzners Übersetzung „die Finger“ ist un- 
genau. 

Zur Lokalisierung dieses Materials möchte ich mich nicht einge- 
hend äußern. Einerseits macht es teilweise einen solonischen Ein- 
druck, andererseits dürfte es wohl doch aus den oben angegebe- 
nen Orten; sein, die in etwa mit Gankui übereinstimmen, das ja in 
manchem (z. B. in im- statt um- ‚trinken‘) an das Solonische erin- 
nert. Jedoch ist das Material für ein abschließendes Urteil zu ge- 
ring. | 

Weiter II 2.1: 

Orotschesehe Jugendnamen 

(später legen sie sich chinesische zu): 

Jungens: 

Thobukhá, 

Lingkui, 
Imbao, 
Dingngú, Ä 
Kuidjä, | 
Dschofuntsä, 
Thin di san, 
Jung sso(u) 
Guissong, 
Fu ssöng, 
Lambuthe | 


Mädchen: 

Jong me(i) 

Dsiang sthui (scho weich wie franz. j)? 

Djao dja, . | 

Fongdschu, i 

I ing (gestrichen: I xing), 

Lung mel, 

Lang ko (gestrichen: Lanz kxo) 

Dschowuo (gestrichen: Dschowuxo) ... [Offenbar fast durchweg 
Chinesische Namen.] 


| 
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IT 2.1: 

(Vögel) 

Lerche (Vogel) Bildurr 

Kuckuck Khöku 

Vögel nach Bildern aufschreiben lassen. 

Zu vergleichen ist: Shirokogoroff 30 b'ildur B. zavoronok (< mon- 
gol. bilfiyur, so in der Geheimen Geschichte) und Shirokogoroff 
39 kukú, kukku B. kukuSka. Vgl. auch SS 426: Fast überall Laut- 
nachahmungen wie in deutsch Kuckuck, meist mit -u-, aber For- 
men mit -9- (= Stótzner ,0%) im Osten des Nordtungusischen: ost- 
ewenkisch, lamutisch. 


IH 2.1: 

(Name) 

Lambuthje. Bedeutung des Namens angeblich unbekannt. [Vgl. 
oben unter ,Orotschesche Jugendnamen” Lambuthe.] 


M 2.158 a + b 
Langweilig — einsam = urrkunun 
si urrkunun i ba? = Ist es nicht langweilig? 
Deutung: Lies etwa si urkununi ba?. Dabei si = ‚du, dein‘, also 
‚ist es dir langweilig‘, wörtlicher ‚(gibt es) deine Gelangweiltheit”?. 
Dabei ba = Partikel der Vermutung, vgl. Lie 174. Also in idiomati- 
scher Übersetzung: ‚Bist du etwa gelangweilt?‘ 

Soweit zum Stötzner-Text. Es folgen nun Anmerkungen und Bi- 
bliographie. 
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Ecumenical Mischief Under the Mongols 


by 
RICHARD FOLTZ 
(Columbia University) 


The phenomenal eastward spread of Islam along the Silk Route 
which began in the late seventh century CE suffered a series of 
setbacks beginning in the mid-twelfth century, when the Turkic 
Qara-Khitai (from whom Europeans derived the toponym Cathay) 
took Samargand and Bukhara from the Muslim Sultan Sanjar in 
1141. The new steppe rulers from the East began turning mosques 
into Buddhist temples, and extending favors and protection to 
Central Asia's Nestorian Christian population, many of whom 
were ethnic Turks.! This reverse in the fortunes of Central Asian 
Muslims inaugurated two centuries of exacerbated tensions and 
competitive intrigue between exponents of Christianity, Bud- 
dhism and Islam which crested under the atmosphere of religious 
tolerance of Mongol rule in the thirteenth century. 

Echoes and rumors of the Qara Khitai exploits reached the 
Frankish Crusaders in the Levant, who through a bit of creative 
phonetics interpreted the ruler's title, Gür-khan, as “Prester John” 
(Syr.: Yuhanan) and developed the myth of a Christian king from 
the East who would come to join forces with them in the Holy 
Land and help to crush Islam there.” This myth was to persist 
for nearly two centuries, as the persona of Prester John came 


1 The anti-Muslım character of Qara Khita’i rule is glossed over by the 
13th century Muslim writer Juzjani, who suggests that the Gur Khan “had 
secretly become a Muslim” and states that the Qara Khita’i “were just 
sovereigns, and were adorned with equity, and ability, and used to treat 
Muhammadans with great reverence ...” (Minhaj al-Din Juzjani, Tabagat-i 
Nasiri, tr. H. G. Raverty, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1881, reprint New Delhi 1970, 
ii, 912. 

See Igor de Rachewnltz, Papal Envoys to the Great Khans, London, 1971, 
pp. 29-40. 
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optimistically to be associated with a succession of Turkish or 
Mongolian steppe figures having Christian connections. It was at 
least partly in hopes of contacting this non-existent ally that a 
series of embassies was'sent from Western Europe into the far- 
off depths of Inner Asia! and the ambassadors themselves often 
became central figures in the struggle for supremacy that took 
place at the Mongol courts between representatives of the major 
world religions of the time. 

Prester John stories circulated vigorously during the early thir- 
teenth century. First there were the successes of the mostly Chris- 
tian Naiman Mongols against the Khwarazmshah Sultan Muham- 
mad, perhaps the most ‘powerful figure in the Muslim world at 
that time. Then as details filtered westward regarding the new 
scourge of the steppes, Temujin who would become known as 
Chinggis Khan, information regarding Christian members of his 
household ¡(particularly women) gave rise to yet further hopes. 
This, of course, was at a time when the Mongol army under Temu- 
jin's grandson Batu had not yet laid waste to Eastern Europe, 
and the Mongols' westward advances could still be interpreted as 
directed specifically at Muslim centers of power. 

In fact, the Naimans' “appearance in western Central Asia was 
due to the fact that they were fleeing Temujin's attempts to con- 
solidate the various Mongol and Turkic tribes under his solitary 
command. The Naiman leader, Küchlük, is referred to in Muslim 
sources as'a Buddhist, but his wife was a Christian.? In any event, 
he was no friend of Muslims, and when his ally the ruler of Kash- 
gar was killed in a local uprising he intervened to put down the 
rebellion and subsequently launched a full-scale persecution of 
the local Muslim community, forbidding the ritual prayer (salat) 
and commanding Muslims to convert to Christianity or Bud- 
dhism.* The Muslim population of Kashgar by that time must have 
been significant, since when Temujin sent an army against 
Küchlük and to give Kashgar religious freedom, a large 


3 Khwand Amir, Habib al-siyar, 4 vols., Tehran: Khayyam Press, 1333 
(1954), ii, 26; tr. W. M. Thackston, Cambridge MA, 1994, 1, 14. According 
to de Rachewiltz, Küchlük was born a Christian but converted to Bud- 
dhism at the instigation of his wife (de Rachewiltz, Papal Envoys, 49- 
50). | 

4 Wilhelm, Barthold, Four Studies on Central Asia, Leiden, 1956, 1, 35. 
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number of the inhabitants allied themselves with Temujin's 
forces. Following Küchlük’s expulsion, Temujin's general Jäbä is- 
sued a proclamation that “everyone should follow the religion of 
his ancestors and leave others alone? P The Persian historian Ju- 
vaini later reported that the Kashgarians told him Chinghis Khan's 
army had come as an act of “divine mercy”.* 

Sometimes, however, the Muslims were their own worst ene- 
mies. According to a later Persian writer, Khwand Amir, when 
Jäbä and another Mongol general, Sübödei, turned their atten- 
tions to the city of Rayy in northern Iran, the local jurists of the 
Shafite school of law “went out to greet them and encouraged 
Jäbä and Sübôdäi to slaughter the half of the city that was Hanaf- 
ite”. The Mongols did so, but then, saying to themselves, “What 
good can be expected of men who plot to have their own country- 
men's blood shed?”, they killed the Shafites too. Likewise, when 
they proceeded southwards to the city of Qom, it was on the 
urging of some Sunnis that the Mongols put the local population, 
which was mostly Shi'ite, to death.’ 


The Mongols’ Religious Policy 


The religiosity of the Mongols and related steppe peoples was 
generally reflected in what goes under the rubric of “shamanism”. 
Their interest in spiritual matters centered largely on applications 
to real-life issues, like acquisition of food, victory in battle, and 
personal health. Thus they were open to any sort of religious 
practice or ritual which might help them to find success in realiz- 
ing their immediate aims. This led to a kind of religious toleration, 
in which any religion tended to be seen as being potentially effec- 
tive, at least until proven otherwise. Successive Mongol khans 
repeatedly asked representatives of every religion — Christianity, 
Islam, Buddhism, Taoism — to pray for them, and the Mongol elite 
frequently patronized all of these religions through the construc- 
tion of places of worship and the giving of gifts to religious fig- 
ures. They drew the line on foreign religious practice only when 


5 Habib al-siyar, iii, 27; tr. i, 15. 
6 Barthold, Four Studies, i, 37. 
7 Habib al-siyar, iii, 32-33; tr. i, 18. 
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it infringed On their own, such as the Muslim method of slaughter- 
ing animalsifor meat, or bathing in running water.® Edicts against 
these practices were promulgated by Chinghis Khan, and en- 
forced sporadically by his successors.? 

As the Mongol victories expanded the territories under their 
control, they required both advisors and administrators experi- 
enced in matters of rule. For this they enlisted the services of 
individuals native to or familiar with the cultures of the con- 
quered regions. Often, especially in Central and Western Asia, this 
meant relying on Muslims, but Christians, Buddhists and others 
were not | excluded from positions of influence. Muslim 
merchants, valued for their financial acumen, were appointed as 
fiscal advisors and tax collectors!® (although this led to their be- 
ing stereotyped by the subject populations as greedy and cor- 
rupt). Finally, during their bloody campaigns the Mongols made 
a point of sparing craftsmen and other talented people of what- 
ever race or religion and sending them off to work in Mongolia 
or wherever their services were needed. 

Another aspect of the Mongols' attitude toward religions is that 
they tended to perceive them as being identified with a particular 
community!!! The Mongols recognized the need to earn legitimacy 
in the eyes of their subjects, and Chinghis Khan “cultivated the 
religious leaders of the conquered areas, believing that good rela- 
tions with the clergy would translate into good relations with the 
people whom they led.”** In particular, he issued an edict which 
exempted Christian, Muslim, and Buddhist priests and scholars 


8 See, for example, the anecdotes in Juzjani (ti, 1107-1115) and Rashid al- 
Din Fazlullah, Jami’ al-Tawarikh, tr. J. A. Boyle, The Successors of Gen- 
ghis a , New York and London: Columbia University Press, 1971, 77- 
78. 

9 Morris Rossabi, “The Muslims in the Early Yuan Dynasty,” in John Lan- 
glois, ed., China Under' Mongol Rule, Princeton: Princeton Untversity 
Press, 1981, p. 261. 

10 See, Ee Boyle, ¡Successors, 94. 

11 Devin DeWeese suggests that “what is at work in Mongol attitudes 
towards religions such as Christianity and Islam is hardly ‘tolerance’ or 
ecumenism, and certainly not religious indifference, but an assumption 
that religion is above all a matter of practice and communal affiliation, 
not of ‘belief” (Devin DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion in the 
Golden Horde, University Park PA: Penn State Press, 1994, pp. 100-101, 
note 73)! DeWeese somewhat overstates the case, since his argument 
EE the Mongols' interest in “using” religions as described above. 
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from taxation. In general, Mongol attitudes were based on prac- 
tical considerations, which helps to explain the eventual conver- 
sion of the western Mongols to Islam and those of the East to 
Buddhism. 


Christianity Among the Mongols 


The European Christians cannot be too severely faulted for what 
appears in hindsight to have been an unrealistic assessment of 
the Mongols' attachment to Christianity. It is true that overall per- 
haps only a small percentage of the steppe population professed 
Christianity, and even their knowledge of the tradition may have 
been fairly superficial. Still, of the world religions Christianity 
seems to have been initially the best represented within steppe 
society. Nestorianism had reached Inner Asia by the sixth century 
CE at the latest, through Sogdian, Persian, and Syrian merchants 
and missionaries plying the Silk Routes. Turkish soldiers captured 
by the Byzantines in 581 CE had crosses tatooed on their fore- 
heads, and Nestorian documents record the conversion of large 
communities of Turks by Elijah, Metropolitan of Marv, in 644.14 
An eleventh century Syrian writer, Bar Hebraeus, mentions a con- 
version of Keraits brought about by Christian (probably Sogdian) 
merchants,!? and the contemporary Nestorian metropolitan at 
Marv wrote to the Patriarch at Baghdad that in 1009 some 200,000 
Turks and Mongols had embraced Christianity.*? By the end of 
that century Christian names appear within the central Mongolian 
Merkit tribe, among the Ongôts of northern China, and even fur- 
ther east among the Tatars.!” 

As a result of such conversions, whatever their depth or mean- 
ing in terms of the religious life of the steppe, we have a definite 
Christian presence in Inner Asia by Chinghis Khan's time, re- 


12 Morris Rossabi, Khubilai Khan, Berkeley and Los Angeles: UC Press, 
1988, p. 7. 

13 Boyle, Successors, 219-220. Jews, however, were not granted this exemp- 
tion. 

14 Alphonse Mingana, The Spread of Christianity, Manchester. MU Press, 
1926, p. 11. 

15 Mingana, Spread, 14. 

16 Laurence Browne, The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia, p. 102. 

17 de Rachewiltz, Papal Envoys, 46. 
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flected in the loyalties of Küchlük and of several members of the 
Mongol royal family as well. Sorghaghtani Begi, the mother of 
two futurel Great Khans. Móngke and Khubilai, as well as of 
Hülegü, the founder of the Il-Khan dynasty of Iran, was a Nestor- 
ian Christian, although she patronized other religions as well.!8 
Rumors of this Christian presence at the Mongol court, together 
with several forged “lettérs from Prester John” which were circu- 
lating in the Mediterranean world at the time,!? fed European 
hopes of gaining a powerful ally in their struggle against Muslims 
in the Near East. 
| Muslim Portrayals of Mongol Favor 
d i 

Like the Christians, the Muslims writers often tried to portray the 
early Mongol conquerors as supporters and therefore potential 
converts to their religion. Unlike the Christian sources, however, 
the major Muslim accounts of the period were written under Mon- 
gol patronage, and therefore demonstrate a clear tendency to- 
ward revisionism. The Persian historian Rashid al-Din, writing as 
an Il-khan official, portrays Chinggis’ successor Ögödei as a de- 
fender of the expatriate Muslim community in China from the 
bigotry of locals, by having him say: 


“The poorest Tazik Muslim has several Khitayan slaves standing 
before him, while not one of the great amirs of Khitai has a 
single Muslim captive. And the reason for this can only be the 
wisdom of God, who knows the rank and station of all the 
peoples of the world; it is also in conformity with the auspi- 
ciouis yasa of Chinghiz-Khan, for he made the blood-money for 
a Muslim 40 balish and that for a Khitayan a donkey. In view 
of such clear proofs and testimonies how can you make a 
laughing stock of the people of Islam?”2° 


| 1 

18 Rashid al:Din, who calls her “the most intelligent woman in the world,” 
states that “though she was a follower and devotee of the religion of Jesus 
she made great efforts to declare the rites of the law of Mustafa and 
would bestow alms and presents upon imams and sheikhs.” (Boyle, Suc- 
cessors, 199—200). 

19 See de Rachewiltz, Papal Envoys, 34-35, 39. 

20 Boyle, Successors, 78. 
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Rashid a-Din likewise has Ogódei rescue a Muslim who, unable 
to repay a loan from an Uighur, had been told to embrace idolatry 
(presumably Buddhism) or be publicly humiliated and beaten, the 
Khan is said to have given over the Uighur’s house and wife to 
the Muslim and ordered the Uighur to be beaten instead.“ Juz- 
jani, writing in India in the late thirteenth century, cites another 
example of Buddhist intrigue against the Muslims: at the instiga- 
tion of Chaghatai Khan, one of the Buddhist priests claimed to 
have heard from Chinghis Khan in a dream that the Muslims 
would bring about the end of Mongol rule, and that to prevent 
this they should all be killed. Ögödei, according to Juzjani, “per- 
ceived that this statement was false ... and that it appeared to 
have been hatched by his brother, Chaghatai,” and had the priest 
executed.” 

Rashid al-Din states that the Mongols credited Muslims with 
“great sexual powers,” and later claims of Möngke Khan that 
“.. of all the peoples and religious communities he showed most 
honor and respect to the Muslims and bestowed the largest 
amount of gifts and alms upon them.” 

Thus, while Christian and Muslim accounts each made certain 
claims of Mongol sympathy, the reasoning was different. The 
Christian accounts were wishful-thinking and propaganda aimed 
at a Christian audience; Muslim accounts such as those of Juvaini 
and Rashid al-Din were written to satisfy and flatter their Mongol 
patrons. Post-Mongol Muslim writers such as the early sixteenth 
century historian Khwand Amir, on the other hand are more cir- 
cumspect. 


21 Boyle, Successors, 87. Juzjani likewise asserts that “By nature, Ogddei 
was exceedingly beneficent and of excellent disposition, and a great 
friend to Musalmans. During his reign the Muhammadans in his dominons 
were tranquil and prosperous in condition, and treated with respect.” 
(Tabagat-i Nasiri, ii, 1106). The Muslim sources are equally unanimous, 
however, in describing Chinghis’ son Chaghatai as an enemy of Muslims 
(Tabagat-i Nasiri, ii, 1107, 1144-1148). 

Tabagat-i Nasiri, ii, 1110-1116. 

Boyle, Successors, 90. 

Boyle, Successors, 220. 
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Early European Embassies to the Mongol Court 


By 1238 news of Mongol devastations in the Ukraine and Russia 
was beginning to reach Europe. The Mongol invasions of Poland 
in 1240 and Hungary in 1241 made it disappointingly clear to 
Europeans that the hordes from the East were not aiming exclu- 
sively at the conquest of Muslim-held lands. A full-scale Mongol 
attack on Europe was fortuitously avoided by the Great Khan 
Ogódei's death which necessitated the recall of all the royal gene- 
rals to Mongolia in order to choose a successor. Encouraged by 
this reprieve, and no doubt misunderstanding its nature, Pope In- 
nocent IV sent an embassy led by the Franciscan monk John of 
Plano Carpini to the Mongol court in 1245. This mission, which 
called upon the Mongols to be baptised and submit to the Pope’s 
authority, was also intended as a means for gathering intelligence 
regarding possible future Mongol plans to invade Europe. Thus 
John and subsequent ambassadors represented what Owen Latti- 
more has termed “the C. LA., or Christian Intelligence Agency of 
its time.” 
John’s account of his sojourn at the Mongol court, during which 
he teg nh ivileged to witness the coronation of Güyük as Great 
1246, bears witness to the sectarian intrigues already ta- 
SE there. Güyük appears to have looked favorably on 
Christianity. According to Rashid al-Din, he had had a Christian 
attendant, Qadag, since childhood, and 


To this was afterward added the influence of Chingai. He there- 
fore always went to great lengths in honoring priests and Chris- 
tians, and when this was noised abroad, priests set their faces 
toward his court from the lands of Syria and Rum (Byzantium) 
and the As (Ossetia) and the Oros (Russia). And because of the 
aitendance of Qadaq and Chingai he was prone to denounce 
the faith of Islam, and the cause of the Christians flourished 
during his reign, and' no Muslim dared to raise his voice to 
them.” | 


25 Owen a Eleanor Lattimore, Silks, Spices and Empire, New York: Dell, 
1968, p. 68. 
26 Boyle, Successors, 184; also 188. 
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At his accession Güyük quickly did away with several Muslims 
who had become very powerful during the regency of his mother 
Töregene, including her financial advisor, "Abd al-Rahman, and 
her confidante, a Persian woman by the name of Fatima.” Con- 
versely he reinstated Ogódei's former chief secretary, the Nestor- 
ian Chingai mentioned above, whom Tóregene had forced out.”® 
Chinqai oversaw the rendering into Latin of Güyük’s reply to Pope 
Innocent, and was probably responsible for the passage in which 
the Mongol emperor rebukes the pontiff for his “arrogance” in 
claiming Catholicism to be the only true form of Christianity.” 
While Giiyiik’s “cabinet reshuffling” may have been more politi- 
cally than religiously motivated from his own point of view, it 
must have appeared otherwise to representatives of the compet- 
ing religious sects. 

Juzjani claims that Buddhist priests were constantly inciting 
Güyük to persecute Muslims. One well-known Buddhist advisor 
is said to have told the Great Khan, “If thou desirest that the 
sovereignty and throne of the Mughals should remain unto thee, 
of two thing do one: either massacre the whole of the Musalmans, 
or put a stop to their generating and propagating.” Güyük then 
issued an order for all Muslim men under his rule to be castrated; 
this disaster was averted only by a “miracle” in which one of the 
Buddhist conspirators had his genitals ripped off by the Khan's 
dog, which was taken as a sign to leave the Muslims alone.*° 
Elsewhere, however, Juzjani confirms Güyük’s partiality to Chris- 
tians.?! 

One of the earliest and most cynical examples of the Mongols 
courting Christian hopes for political ends is seen in a letter sent 
in 1248 to King Louis, then in Cyprus about to launch the Seventh 
Crusade, by a Mongol official named Eljigidei in Tabriz. In this 
letter, “Eljigidei prays God for the success of the Christian forces 
against the enemies of the Cross. He claims to have been sent by 


27 Malik Ata Juvaini, Tarikh-i Jahan-Gusha, tr. J. A. Boyle, History of the 
World-Conqueror, 2 vols., Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1958, 
i, 246; Boyle, Successors, 176-177. 

28 Boyle, Successors, 177; de Rachewiltz, Papal Envoys, 100-101. 

29 de Rachewiltz, Papal Envoys, 108. 

30 Tabagat-i Nasiri, ii, 1157-1158. 

31 Tabagat-i Nasiri, ii, 1160-1164. 
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Güyük to protect the Christians and rebuild their churches, and 
affirms that Latins, Greeks, Armenians, Nestorians, Jacobites and 
all worshippers of the Cross are one in the eyes of God and the 
Mongol emperor.” Actually Eljigidei, recently appointed com- 
mander of the western Mongol forces, was planning an attack on 
Baghdad and was hoping to entice Louis to carry out a diversion- 
ary invasion of Egypt. The two Persian Nestorians who brought 
the letter furthermore told the French king that Güyük was Pres- 
ter John’s grandson and that both he and Eljigidei had embraced 
Christianity and wished to help the Crusaders recapture Jerusa- 
lem.® Louis’ response, carried by the Dominican monk Andrew 
of Longjumeau, eventually reached the Mongol court in 1250 
some time after Güyük’s death, and the Empress dowager Oghul 
Qaimish sent a reply demanding annual tribute and echoing noth- 
ing of Eljigidei’s promises. 

The report which Andrew brought back to the Near East, which 
included mention of German slaves languishing in Central Asia, 
sparked the imagination 'of a Franciscan friar by the name of Wil- 
liam of Rubruck, who was attached to King Louis' court at the 
time. Word was also circulating that Batu's son Sartaq, head of 
the Golden Horde which ruled Russia, was a Christian. William 
resolved to travel via Sartag's court to inner Asia to preach Chris- 
tianity | to the Mongols, and if possible minister to Christians living 
there.’ 

William's trip was a mixed success. He never found the German 
slaves, and' Móngke did not allow him to stay on permanently in 
Mongolia to carry out his intended missionary effort. Further- 
more, Williams interpreter was an uncooperative drunkard, and 
frustrated what opportunities the friar might have had to spread 
his view of the Gospel. On the other hand, William's account of 
his journey; which lasted from 1253-1255, is one of the most de- 
tailed and informative travelogues of its time. 


32 de Rachewiltz, Papal Envoys, 120. 

33 de Rachewiltz, Papal Envoys, 121. 

34 She was executed in 1252 following Mingke’s accession. (Boyle, Succes- 
sors, 215). 

35 Peter Jackson and David: Morgan, The Mission of Friar William of Ru- 
bruck, London: Hakluyt Society, 1990, p. 42. 
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Among other things, William is the first medieval European to 
encounter and describe Buddhism. His first impression was that 
they were simply wayward Christians: 


In the town of Cailac (Qayaligh, in present-day Qazagstan) they 
possessed three idol temples, two of which I entered in order 
to see their stupid practices. In the first one, I encountered a 
man who had on his hand a little cross in black ink, which led 
me to believe he was a Christian, since he answered like a 
Christian all the questions I put to him. So I asked him: “And 
why do you not have here a cross and an effigy of Jesus 
Christ?” “It is not our custom,” he replied. From this 1 con- 
cluded that they were Christians, and that the omission was 
due to faulty doctrine.* 


William was frustrated in his attempt to learn more about this 
strange sect from the local Muslims, who refused to talk about 
them. Subsequently whenever he asked any Muslims about the 
Buddhists’ religion, “they were scandalized.”?" 

According to Rubruck, in China the Nestorians and Muslims 
lived with alien status (tamquam advene). His impression of his 
fellow Christians in the East was not positive: 


The Nestorians there are ignorant. They recite their office and 
have the Holy Scriptures in Syriac, a language they do not 
know, so that they chant like the monks among us who know 
no grammar; and for this reason they are completely corrupt. 
Above all they are usurers and drunkards, and some of them, 
furthermore, who live among the Tartars, have several wives 
just as the Tartars have. On entering the church they wash their 
lower members, in the Saracen manner (i.e., the Muslim “lesser 
ablution”); they eat meat on Friday and follow the Saracens in 
having their feasts on that day ... The result is that when any 
of them rear the sons of aristocratic Mo’als (i.e., Mongols), 
even though they instruct them in the Gospels and the Faith, 
nevertheless by their immorality and their greed SE? rather 
alienate them from the Christian religion. 


36 Jackson and Morgan, Mission, 150. 
37 Jackson and Morgan, Mission, 151. 
38 Jackson and Morgan, Mission, 163-164. 
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William also states that the Nestorians would not allow members 
of other Christian sects, such as the many Hungarian, Alan, Rus- 
sian, Georgian and Armenian slaves, into their churches unless 
they would be re-baptised as Nestorians.°® In addition, they prac- 
ticed divination, and even resorted to the services of Muslim di- 
viners.*° The Nestorians shunned the symbol of the Cross, and 
when the French craftsman Guillaume Boucher fashioned one as 
a gift for the chief of police, Bulghai, Nestorian priests stole it 
and the object was never found.*! 

During his stay at Möngke’s court William is hosted by an Arme- 
nian “monk” named Sargis (Sergius), who was constantly at odds 
with the Muslims at court. Once during a court ceremony 
Méngke’s younger brother Arigh Böke indicated a pair of Muslims 
and asked Sargis whether he knew them. “I know that they are 
dogs,” he answered. In response the Muslims said, “Why do you 
insult us when we do not insult you?” The ensuing argument was 
broken up by Arigh Böke, but the next day Sargis started a brawl 
with some Muslims in the street. As a result of this the trouble- 
maker was ordered to move his tent away from the center of the 
encampment and William, as his guest, had to go with him.” 

William had earlier been exposed to the anti-Muslim intrigues 
of the Armenians while en route, when he discovered that Arme- 
nian translators had taken liberties in transforming his letter of 
introduction from King Louis into a call for a joint war against 
the Muslims.* Likewise he discovered that Sargis “had told 
Mangu Chan that if he were prepared to become a Christian the 
whole world would enter into subjection to am; and that the 
Franks and'the Great Pope would obey him . 

One factor demonstrating Móngke's respect for Christianity 
was his appointment of Bulghai, a Nestorian Christian, as his 
chief secretary. However, soon after his accession his predeces- 
sors Christian minister Chingai was accused of conspiracy and 
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handed over to the Muslim courtier Danishmand Hajib for execu- 
tion; likewise, a Buddhist plot in the town of Besh-baliq which 
aimed to massacre the Muslim population during their Friday 
prayer was discovered by Möngke, who ordered the local Uighur 
governor publicly executed instead.“ 

It is clear that in typical Mongol fashion, Móngke's policy was 
to support each religion equally in view of what powers they 
might provide.*” William mentions that on feast days the clergy 
of each religion in turn would come before the Khan to pray for 
him and bless his cup. In William’s somewhat cynical view, the 
Khan “believes in none of them ... and yet they [the clerics] all 
follow his court as flies do honey, and he makes them all gifts 
and all of them believe they are on intimate terms with him ...”% 

Nowhere is the failure of the Christian, Muslim and Buddhist 
leaders to understand the Mongol attitude toward religion clearer 
than in the preceding passage; William alone seems to have as- 
gessed the situation with any accuracy. Later, he tried to explain 
to the Mongols that his purpose in coming to Möngke was not for 
any diplomatic reason but simply “to utter the words of God, if 
he were willing to hear them.” The reaction of the Mongols was 
that “They seized on this and asked what were the words of God 
that I wanted to say, thinking, that I intended to foretell some 
success for him as many others do.” 

Möngke, like Güyük before him, enjoyed setting the competing 
clerics against each other in formal debates. As a prelude to 
holding such a debate between William and others at court, 
Môngke declared, “Here you are, Christians, Saracens, and tuins 
(Buddhist priests), and each of you claims that his religion is su- 
perior and that his writings or books contain more truth.”°! The 
only account we have of the ensuing debate is William's, in which 


also kept on two Muslim scribes, ‘Imad al-Mulk and Fakhr al-Mulk (Boyle, 
Successors, 222). 
46 Boyle, Successors, 215. 
47 Juzjani claims, implausibly, that Berke Khan converted Möngke to Islam 
at the event of the latter’s succession (Tubagat-i Nasiri, ii, 1181-1182). 
Jackson and Morgan, Mission, 187. 
Jackson and Morgan, Mission, 228. 
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61 Jackson and Morgan, Mission, 229. 
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he portrays himself as putting the Buddhists, the Muslims, and 
Nestorians to shame, “But for all that,” he admits, “no one said, 
T believe, and wish to become a Christian np? 

In William's final interview with the Khan, Móngke explains to 
him that “We Mo'als believe that there is only one God, through 
whom we have life and through whom we die, and towards him 
we direct our hearts ... But just as God has given the hand several 
fingers, so,he has given mankind several paths. To you God has 
given the Scriptures and you Christians do not observe them.” 
Mongke then criticizes the Christians for their divisiveness and 
greed, although explaining that he is not referring to William.5® 

In 1258 Móngke convened a debate similar to the one in which 
William had participated, but this time limited to Taoists and Bud- 
dhists whose rivalry in China went back to the T’ang period. The 
Khan appointed his younger brother Khubilai to preside, and 
following the debate Móngke expressed his preference for Bud- 
dhism, saying that it was like the palm of the hand and the other 
religions like fingers, 

Meanwhile back in the West, Mongol ambitions were leading to 
the revived possibility of a Christian-Mongol alliance against the 
Muslims. The presence of Christians close to the Mongol ruler of 
Iran, Hülegü, including is wife Doquz Khatun and his general 
Kitbuga, lent weight to these renewed hopes. In 1254 Hethum, the 
king of Armenia, agreed to provide troops for the Mongol army 
in return for protection of Anatolia’s Christian communities and, 
once again, the promise that Jerusalem would revert to the Chris- 
tians. Following the Mongol conquest of Baghdad in 1258, during 
which Muslims were slaughtered while Christians were spared, 
Húlegú gave over the royal palace to the Nestorian Catholicus 
Mar Makikha, and had a new cathedral built for him. 

Kitbuga's conquest of Aleppo and Damascus in early 1260 made 
It appear that Jerusalem would soon be in Mongol hands. This 
hope was quashed, however, by the Mongols’ unexpected defeat 
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by Mamluk forces from Egypt at ‘Ain Jalut later in the year. The 
Mamluk victory ended Mongol expansion into the Near East, and 
may have caused at least some of the Mongols to begin to doubt 
the power of Christianity and to wonder if Islam might be the 
more powerful religion. The stability of Mamluk power was fur- 
ther ensured by an alliance with the Mongol Golden Horde under 
Juchi’s son Berke, who had converted to Islam and was hostile to 
Hülegü. 

An interesting anecdote is related by Juzjani to illustrate 
Berke's defense of Islam. A young Christian of Samarqand had 
converted to Islam; an unnamed visiting Mongol official, “the in- 
clinations of which accursed one were towards the Christian 
faith,” failing to persuade the youth to renounce Islam and return 
to Christianity, executed him. On hearing of this, Berke sanc- 
tioned the slaughter of Samarqand’s Christians while they were 
assembled in church. Juzjani also claims that Sartaq died as a 
result of Berke's praying for his death.°? 

Berke's conversion did not lead to the complete Islamization of 
the Golden Horde at that point, however. Christian missionaries — 
mainly Latin but also Russian Orthodox — continued to compete 
for influence there well into the fourteenth century. Their main 
rivals appear to have been individual sufi sheikhs. Sometime 
around 1320 a Dominican missionary by the name of William 
Adam wrote a treatise calling for increased missionary activity in 
the Volga region in order to meet the challenge of growing Muslim 
influence there. The conversion of the Juchid ruler Özbek Khan, 
whom Central Asian Muslims credit with Islamicizing the Golden 
Horde, is attributed by William to the activity of sufi fagtrs sent 
by the Mamluk sultan. He also claims that because of the sufis, 
the emperor of the northern Tartars “has lately, along with many 
other Tartars, become a most evil Saracen, an enemy and persecu- 
tor of Christians, "PP 

Mongol rule reached its greatest sophistication under Khubilai 
Khan, who became Great Khan following Móngke's death in 1259. 
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Khubilaïs initial attitude towards the great religious traditions 
was a typigal Mongol openness to anything that could be of use. 
Marco Polo quotes him as saying: 


There are four prophets who are worshipped and to whom 
everybody does reverence. The Christians say their God was 
Jesus Christ; the Saracens Mahomet; the Jews Moses; and the 
idolaters: Sagamoni Burcan who was the first god of the idols; 
and I do honour and reverence to all four, that is to him who 
is the greatest in heaven and more true, and him I pray to help 
me.®® 

Likewise the Muslim historian Khwand Amir states that: 
Khubilai Khan used to tend to administrative affairs from sunup 
until midmorning, and then he used to gather the ulema of Is- 
lam, the 'learned of the Jews, Christian monks, and the wise 
men of China and hold deliberations, for he enjoyed listening 
to philosophical and religious debates. During his reign he or- 
dered the Qur’an, the Torah, the Gospel, and Shakyamuni’s 
book translated into Mongolian. 

Khubilai took pains to avoid religious rivalries at court. Rashid 

al-Din states that the Great Divan included four ministers (Pers. 

finjan, Ch. P'ing-chang) “from amongst the great amirs of the 

various peoples, Taziks, Khitayans, Uighurs, and Christians.”®! 

Further, according to Khwand Amir 


It was Khubilai Khan's practice to appoint to the post of vizier 
four men: who were of the same religion in order that disputes 
and disagreements on religion would not arise and so that the 
ministry's funds would be safe from embezzlement.™ 


This policy does not seem to have been particularly effective, 
however, as the following case illustrates. Rashid al-Din records 
that at one point Khubilai appointed a presumably Christian 
Uighur by the name of Sanga, who was hostile to Muslims, to a 
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ministerial position. After a Muslim at court accused Sanga of 
lying to the Khan about his wealth, Khubilai had the Uighur exe- 
cuted.® 

Tibetan Buddhists, meanwhile, maintained their rivalry with na- 
tive Chinese Taoists, and eventually used their influence (through 
Phags-Pa) to persuade Khubilai to suppress the latter and destroy 
their books in 1281; the only Taoist text to survive this purge was 
the Tao Te Ching.** A notable aspect of Khubilai's administrative 
policy was his distrust of the native Chinese in his service. Al- 
though he had shifted his court to China and built a new capital, 
Khanbaliq (present-day Beijing), several early betrayals by Chi- 
nese advisors led him to turn increasingly to foreigners, particu- 
larly Muslims.© Since the foreigners had no support base in China 
apart from their Mongol patrons, Khubilai saw them as being 
more reliable. Likewise, perhaps, Khubilai's suppression of Tao- 
ists and Confucians was “intended to deprive of their spiritual 
support the Chinese who were subject to the Mongol dynasty.”°” 

The most well-known Muslim figure at Khubilai's court was his 
infamous finance minister, Ahmad, whose twenty-year campaign 
of extortion earned him the hatred of Khubilaïs Chinese subjects 
and foreigners alike. His relations with the Great Khan's Buddhist 
and Confucian officials were particularly bitter. The Chinese advi- 
sors would accuse Ahmad of profiteering, and he would respond 
by charging them with embezzlement. Eventually Ahmad's Chi- 
nese opponents were either dismissed or executed at his instiga- 
tion, died of natural causes, or resigned their posts in disgust, 
with the result that by 1280 Ahmad's power was almost unchal- 
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lenged.°® Two years later, however, he was assassinated by a Chi- 
nese general named Ch’ien-hu. Khubilai put many Chinese to 
death whom he suspected of having a part in this conspiracy, but 
when Ahmad's house was searched and it was discovered how 
much treasure he had accumulated, the Khan had his body ex- 
humed and|flung to the dogs, in Marco Polo's account, and wag- 
ons driven over it, according to Rashid al-Din. 

Following Ahmad's posthumous disgrace Khubilai took a more 
restrictive attitude towards the local Muslim population, such as 
re-instating!the ban on halal slaughter.” Rashid al-Din asserts 
that the anti-Muslim policies, which also banned circumcision, 
were implemented at the instigation of a Christian official by the 
name of ‘Isa Tarsah Kelemechi (Ch. Ai-hsiieh), whom Rashid fur- 
ther accuses of inciting slaves of Muslims to denounce their mas- 
ters. AS a result, he claims, “most Muslims left the country of 
Khitai.”71 

‘Isa Kelemechi appears to have nearly sealed the Muslims' fate 
for good by pointing out to Khubilai the Qur’anic verse which 
commands, ¡“Kill the polytheists, all of them!””? The Khan then 
somewhat sarcastically asked the Muslims at his court why they 
didn't carry! out this directive and kill their Mongol overlords. 
None of the Muslims could reply, until one finally volunteered, 
Thou art not a polytheist since thou writest the name of the Great 
God at the head of thy yarlighs [edicts].” This response saved 
the Muslims for the time being, but the restrictions against them 
remained in place for several more years. During that time reve- 
nues from Muslim trade declined severely, so that in 1287 Khubi- 
lai lifted the ban on halal slaughter.”4 
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This was the same year that in the West, the Il-Khan ruler Ar- 
ghun sent his second embassy to the Vatican, this time led by the 
Nestorian Turk Rabban Sauma. In his letter to the Pope, Arghun 
repeats an earlier request for European assistance in attacking 
the Levant and Egypt, and states that if he succeeds in capturing 
Jerusalem he will become a Christian.” 


Intrigue and Mayhem in the Il-Khan Lands 


Arghun was the son of Abaqa, who is presented in Christian 
sources as a patron of Christianity. In 1281 Abaga gave his bless- 
ing to the ordination of Yaballaha I, whom the Nestorians had 
elected as Catholicus. An Ongôt Turk from China who had trav- 
elled to the West with Rabban Sauma in hopes of making a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, Mar Yaballaha had been chosen by the 
Nestorians to head their church because of his cultural affinities 
with the new Mongol rulers. The following year Abaqa is said 
to have attended Easter mass in Baghdad.” Shortly thereafter, 
however, Abaga died and was succeeded by his brother Tägüdar, 
who had converted to Islam and taken the name Sultan Ahmad. 
One of the new ruler's first acts was to dismiss the Christian and 
Jewish astrologers and physicians at the Il-khan court. In addi- 
tion, “Idol temples, churches and synagogues were destroyed, and 
in their place rose mosques”.’® 

A pair of high-ranking Syrian clergy, who were jealous of the 
foreigner Mar Yaballaha's appointment as Catholicus and Rabban 
Sauma's as Visitor General, passed to Sultan Ahmad the accusa- 
tion that the two Turks favored the succession of another of Aba- 
qa's sons, Arghun. The evidence condemning Mar Yaballaha and 
Rabban Sauma was found to be inadequate, but their position was 
clearly precarious until Arghun's victory over Sultan Ahmad in 
1284. When Arghun heard of the conspiracy of the two Syrians he 
ordered their executions; they were saved, however, through the 
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intervention of Mar Yaballaha who asked only that they be 
stripped of their ranks.”®; 

During Arghun’s reign a Jewish physician by the name of Sa’ad 
al-dawla rose to the position of chief tax-collector and later prime 
minister. According to Muslim sources, “Sa’ad al-dawla gave the 
governorships of most of Arghun Khan's realm to his relatives”. 
The same sources state that “in all fairness, it must be said that 
during the time of Sa'ad al-dawla's vizierate all of the realm flour- 
ishe, and none of Arghun Khan's amirs or retinue was able to 
transgress the rights of the subjects and peasants in any wa" Di 
Sa'ad al-dawla appears to have nominally converted to Islam, al- 
though he is said to have urged the Khan to claim prophethood 
and found a new religion, “that would wipe out all traces of former 
religions”. As a result of this advice, Arghun barred Muslims from 
the court, and at Sa'ad al-dawla's suggestion decided “that the 
Kaaba should be turned into an idol temple and that the Muslims 
and all others should be made to worship images instead of God”. 
Finally, while Arghun had fallen ill, a group of courtiers captured 
Sa'ad al-dawla and executed him, and “the friends of Islam were 
given a new lease on life”.81 

In 1291 Arghun died and was succeeded by his younger brother 
Kaikatu, who in typical Mongol fashion “confirmed all the reli- 
glous sectaries each in his status and honored all the chief dog- 
mas, whether of Christians of Arabs or Jews or Pagans, and 
showed partiality to none”. He did, however, bestow gifts upon 
the Nestorian Catholicus, to the order of 20,000 dinars. He also 
commissioned the construction of a new cathedral at the I-Khan 
capital of Maragha, which he visited twice during the following 
year. Finally, Kaikhatu commissioned the building of a new mon- 
astery north of the capital; in short, “anything that the Mar Cathol- 
icus opened his mouth about and desired he did not refuse”.8 
The effects of this apparent favoritism on relations with the Mus- 
lims of the realm would'soon manifest themselves. 
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In 1295 Kaikhatu was overthrown and put to death by his no- 
bles. A cousin, Baidu, seized power, but his accession was chal- 
lenged by Ghazan, Kaikhatu's brother. Ghazan had been baptised 
and raised a Christian. His chief general, however, a man by the 
name of Amir Nauruz, was a Muslim,” and promised the support 
of a Muslim army if Ghazan would promise to embrace Islam in 
the event of his victory over Baidu. This was soon accomplished, 
and Ghazan accordingly converted. 

The Muslim accounts of this event make it clear that part of 
the religious struggle in the TI-Khan territories was between Mon- 
gols who had converted to Islam and those that hadn't: 


Also accepting to obey Islamic law, [Ghazan] abandoned poly- 
theism and the despicable nation of the Turks. That very day 
nearly a hundred thousand obstinate polytheists became believ- 
ing monotheists and were delivered from the darkness of infi- 
delity and idolatry.” 


Within a few months, however: 


.. a group of princes and noyans ... who had been opposed to 
the adoption of Islam, conspired to do away with Ghazan Khan 
and Amir Nawroz by any means possible and then tum Muslim 
mosques into churches and temples.” 


In the East, meanwhile, Khubilai's successor Temúr Khan had ap- 
pointed a cousin, Ananda, to govern the Tungut province. The 
urban population there had become largely Chinese Muslim, 
while the countryside remained pagan. Ananda converted to Is- 
lam as a result of falling in love with a Muslim woman, and co- 
erced most of his 150,000 soldiers into converting as well. This 
caused some friction with Temiir Khan, who tried to force him to 
renounce Islam, but when Ananda heard of Ghazan’s conversion 
in Iran “and that all the Mongols in Persia had become Muslims, 
breaking all the idols and destroying idol temples (presumably, 
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mainly churches)” he took heart and “in imitation of him (Gha- 
zan), strove to strengthen the faith of Islam”? — one imagines, by 
equally forceful means. 

It is against this backdrop of tension among the Mongols them- 
selves that!we should see the persecutions of Nestorians in the 
West described in Christian sources. Mar Yaballaha’s history 
states it was Nawruz who issued the following edict: 


The Churches shall be uprooted, and the altars overturned, and 
the celebrations of the Eucharist shall cease, and the hymns of 
praise, and the sounds of calls to prayer shall be abolished: 
and the heads (chiefs?) of the Christians, and the heads of the 
congregations (i. e., Synagogues) of the Jews, and the great men 
among them shall be killed. 


Immediately the Muslims broke into and looted the Maragha ca- 
thedral and took the priests hostage. Some they tied up naked; 
Mar Yaballaha himself was hung upside down and beaten while 
his captors urged him to: renounce his faith in favor of Islam. In 
the end he, was ransomed by local Christians for 5,000 dinars. 
King Hethum of Armenia finally intervened with his private armed 
retinue to stop the looting of Maragha's churches and bought off 
the Muslim: mob.* Nauruz continued to harass Mar Yaballaha, 
however, and sent orders. that the Catholicus return the cash gifts 
Kaikhatu had bestowed upon him.®® In addition, Nauruz ordered 
the destruction of the churches of Tabriz and Hamadan. Those of 
Mosul and Baghdad ransomed themselves, while the Caliphal pal- 
ace given to the Patriarch by Hülegü was taken back by the Mus- 
lims, who also converted the Nestorian cathedral into a mosque 
and had the bones of the patriarchs Mar Makikha and Mar Denha 
exhumed and taken away.? 

When Ghazan heard of the tribulations being inflicted upon the 
Christians, he issued an edict exempting them from the Jizya (the 
poll-tax on non-Muslims), and stated further that “none of them 

| | 
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shall abandon his faith, that the Catholicus shall live in the state 
to which he hath been accustomed, that he shall be treated with 
the respect due his rank, that he shall rule over his throne, and 
shall hold the staff of strength over his dominion”. In addition, 
the new Khan sent Mar Yaballaha 5,000 dinars by way Of repara- 
Don TT Yet not surprisingly, “in proportion as the king [Ghazan], 
little [by little], was increasing the honour which he paid to the 
Catholicus, the hatred which was in the hearts of the enemies [of 
the Catholicus] increased, and they forged evil plots, and they 
sent information about everything which took place to ... Naw- 
ruz” 92 

The following year “a certain man, who was called by the name 
of Shenákh él-Támáúr, came into Maraghah, and he cast about a 
report that he had with him an Edict ordering that every one who 
did not abandon Christianity and deny his faith be killed’. This 
news, though false, inspired the Muslims to indulge in a fresh 
round of looting at the cathedral. Among the items they carried 
off were a gold seal given the Patriarch by Möngke Khan and a 
silver one from Arghun. An attempt by local officials to bring the 
perpetrators to justice sparked off a general uprising, during 
which the cathedral was severely damamged and many of the 
monks killed. Mar Yaballaha himself escaped with some compan- 
ions and took refuge in the house of one of Ghazan’s Christian 
wives, a woman by the name of Burgesin Argi.” When Ghazan, 
who was travelling at the time, heard of the incident, he ordered 
the Muslims of Maragha rounded up and tortured until they re- 
turned what they had looted, but they returned only “a very small 
part of what they had stolen, and the rest remained with them” 2 

Some time later in Arbil, local Kurds began circulating a story 
that some of Ghazan's Christian soldiers had attacked them and 
killed one of their elders. According to Yaballaha's history, “fight- 
ing and hatred followed, and revolt increased, and evil grew, and 
fury and bitter hatred flourished in both parties, namely, in both 
Christians and the Arabs De the Muslims]. And they laid am- 
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bushes each party for the other, and they fought pitched battles 
ee this time Ghazan was occupied in putting down a 
rebellion which Nauruz had launched in Khorasan. The Christians 
of Arbil, meanwhile, had fled to the citadel where they were be- 
sieged by Muslims, who greatly outnumbered them. Ghazan’s 
Muslim advisors characterized the situation as a Christian revolt. 
In response to this Mar Yaballaha came to court to present the 
case of the! besieged Christians. The Khan ordered a reconcilia- 
tion between the Christians and Muslims of Arbil, which cost the 
Christians 20,000 dinars in indemnities. They were, however, al- 
lowed to keep control of the citadel.?” 


| Later Papal Missions 


The first genuine successes of the Latin church in the Mongol 
east were due to the efforts of John of Montecorvino, a Francis- 
can monk sent to the Mongol court at Khanbaliq (modern Beijing) 
in 1290. Over the next four decades, until his death in 1328, John 
tirelessly propagated “the true faith” amongst the various Chris- 
tians of the realm, who were by then quite numerous. In addition 
to the local Turkic and Mongol Nestorian communities, large 
numbers of'Armenians, Slavs, Greeks and other Christians had 
been brought forcibly from Europe and the Near East following 
the Mongol victories earlier in the century. John's first great coup 
was to win: over the Nestorian Öngöt ruler Körgüz Küregen 
(“Prince George”) to Catholicism, and his subjects along with 
him, although following George’s death the local Nestorian priests 
turned the people back to their original faith. John also had great 
influence with the Caucasian Alans who followed the Greek Or- 
thodox rite, and with the Armenians whose language he had 
learned during a previous mission in their country. In 1307 news 
of John's efforts in China reached the pope, who responded by 
making him the first archbishop of Khanbaliq and Patriarch of the 
Orient. | ; 

John’s efforts were constantly hampered by the Nestorian 
priests, however, who quite naturally saw him as a competitor 
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trying to muscle in their turf. Eventually they went so far as to 
accuse him of being an impostor, and nearly succeeded in bring- 
ing about his ruin, as he describes in the following passage from 
the second of three letters he hoped would reach the Pope: 


... the Nestorians, who call themselves Christians, but behave 
in a very unchristian manner, have grown so strong in these 
parts that they did not allow any Christian of another rite to 
have any place of worship, however small, nor preach any 
doctrine but their own. For these lands have never been 
reached by any apostle or disciple of the apostles and so the 
aforesaid Nestorians both directly and by the bribery of others 
have brought most grievous persecutions upon me, declaring 
that I was not sent by the Lord Pope, but that I was a spy, a 
magician and a deceiver of men. And after some time they pro- 
duced more false witnesses, saying that another messenger had 
been sent with a great treasure to the Emperor and that I had 
murdered him in India and made away with his gifts. And this 
intrigue lasted about five years, so that I was often brought to 
judgement, and in danger of a shameful death. But at last, by 
God's ordering, the Emperor came to know my innocence and 
the nature of my accusers, by the confession of some of them, 
and he sent them into exile with their wives and children.% 


John's battle for the Catholic faith in Mongol China was a most 
lonely one, and he claims in his letter that if he had had only two 
or three other Catholic priests to buttress his position against 
the Nestorians, he might have succeeded in converting the Khan 
himself © Indeed it appears that John lacked even the support of 
his fellow Italian Franciscan and theoretical subordinate, Andrew 
of Perugia, perhaps having to do with the rift between the Spiritu- 
als and the Community which existed within the order at that 
time. 100 

It clear that the Mongol emperor continued to exercise a toler- 
ance unknown amongst the clerics of various sects who operated 
within his realm. Andrew unwittingly sums up this difference in 
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his remark¡that “In this vast empire there are verily men of every 
nation under heaven and of every sect; and each and all are al- 
lowed to live according to their sect. For this is their opinion, or I 
should say their error, that every man is saved in his own sect”,101 
Likewise Peregrine, whóm the Pope had sent together with An- 
drew in order to consecrate John as archbishop, reports that un- 
der the Mongols the Catholic monks were allowed to preach to 
the Buddhists and even in Muslim mosques,! though Andrew 
admits that “of the Jews and the Saracens none is converted” and 
that “of the idolators [Buddhists] exceedingly many are baptized, 
but when they are baptized they do not adhere strictly to Chris- 
tian ways”."% Nevertheless, it has been estimated that John may 
have made as many as 10,000 converts to Catholicism during his 
years in China, mainly of individuals from various Christian 
sects. 104 

In 1336 the Alans of Khanbaliq wrote the Pope requesting he 
send a successor to replace John, who had been dead for eight 
years. It has been suggested that the Alans needed someone who 
could stand up to the Nestorian clergy as John had done.*% Al- 
though the Pope’s appointee never reached China, a papal em- 
bassy led by John of Marignolli did, travelling via the Central 
Asian silk route. Along the way they witnessed the effects Muslim 
persecutions were having on Central Asia's Christian communi- 
ties following the Islamification of the western Mongols. At Al- 
malig they' found that the local Chaghatayid Muslim ruler had 
wiped out, the Franciscan mission there during the previous 
year.1% Marignolli and his entourage proceeded to Khanbaliq 
where they stayed for three years. During this time he claims to 
have held “many glorious disputations with the Jews and other 
sects”.'°” It seems the Jews, like the Nestorians and the Muslims, 
found the sculptures and paintings of the Catholics’ saints to be 
particularly offensive and verging on idol-worship. 
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Choosing the sea route for his return journey to Europe, Marig- 
nolli stopped in the port city of Zaitun long enough to commission 
the casting of two church bells, which as a parting insult he had 
placed within the Muslim quarter. Upon his arrival at Avignon 
in 1353 Marignolli conveyed a letter from the Great Khan which 
requested that the Pope send more Franciscans to China. This 
was at a time when the plague had begun to sweep Europe, how- 
ever, and no further Catholic missions were sent to the Far East 
until the sixteenth century. 


Conclusion 


Although individual Mongol rulers occasionally favored one or 
another of the religions of their domains, their general policy was 
to attempt to balance the various traditions so that each might 
serve them to the extent it could. This policy, by variously allow- 
ing representatives of each tradition to believe they were gaining 
the upper hand vis-à-vis their rivals and could act against them 
with impunity, led to an enormous amount of destruction and 
bloodshed. The situation was perhaps analogous to the Quranic 
observation in regard to the fair treatment of multiple wives: “Ye 
will not be able to deal equally between (your) wives, however 
much ye wish (to do so)” (4: 129). In practice the Mongols could 
not hope to treat the adherents of diverse faiths equally, since 
any favor shown to one group tended to inflate their sense of 
importance while incensing the others. 

In fact the tolerance and favor shown by the Mongols to each 
of the major religions of their realm had the undesired effect of 
exacerbating existent tensions and rivalries between them, and 
the Christians, whose status within steppe society at the outset 
of Mongol rule exceeded that of Islam and Buddhism, were the 
ultimate victims of this intensified rivalry. But while in hindsight 
it appears inevitable that the Mongols had eventually to embrace 
the faith of the majority in each sphere of their disintegrating 
empire — Buddhism in the East and Islam in the West - the 
sources of the time show how much was due to chance and indi- 
vidual personalities. Khubilai Khan’s advisor Phags-Pa seems to 
have been singularly instrumental in winning support for the Ti- 
betan form of Buddhism which otherwise might never have made 
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such a mark in the Eastern lands of the Empire. Likewise in the 
Il-Khan realm figures auch as Nauruz played a pivotal rode, while 
even Ghazan Khan's policies have been shown to have been less 
than uniformly Islamist. At least as late as the early fourteenth 
century, the direction of religious policy in the Mongol West was 
anything but pre-determined. 
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Indus Kohistan 
An Historical and Ethnographic Outline 


by 
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(Munich) 


Introduction 


Until recently, the area between the valleys of Swat in the west 
and Kaghan in the east was virtually a forgotten region, a blank 
spot on the cultural map of Central Asia and a remote corner of 
the subcontinent. Situated right in between the Hindukush, Kara- 
korum, and Western Himalaya, Indus Kohistan (Aba Sind Kohis- 
tan) has been described by earlier travellers as almost inaccessi- 
ble. Here the Indus river running between the massif of the Nanga 
Parbat and the Hazara District is not at all a lifeline as in the 
fertile lowland plains of Punjab and Sind. Moreover, it is in many 
parts a dangerous wild gorge, with a desert- and steppe-like valley 
bottom in its northeastern corner, very hot in summer, in some 
areas infested with blood-sucking mosquitos. The deeply cut In- 
dus represents one extreme of the geographical relief. The others 
are forest-clad mountains in the south, which are blessed with 
monsoon rains, and high snow covered peaks east of the Indus 
knee. Prior to the completion of the Karakorum Highway (KKH) 
in 1978 travelling was always life-threatening and due to the 
steepness of the terrain it was usually done on foot. Contrary to 
the northern areas of Baltistan, Gilgit, and Chitral, horses could 
not be used here. 

The region in question got an almost legendary fame in colonial 
times as “Yaghistan” — “the land of the free” or “the land of the 
rebels” — depending on one's point of view or pejorative labelling. 
In this centrally unadministered tribal area people remained al- 
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ways hostile towards invaders and it was not conquered by Brit- 
ish India. ' 

Today, Indus Kohistan belongs to the Hazara Division of the 
North-West Frontier Province; the valleys of Tangir and Darel in 
the northeast are part of the Diamar District of the Northern 
Areas. Because of their geographical situation and their common 
cultural traits, both valleys are sensibly taken into account within 
the present historical and ethnographic outline.! 


Exploration and Research 


Against the background of these introductory remarks it is no 
wonder that, putting it mildly, explorations of Indus Kohistan 
were not very exhaustive. Colonel John Biddulph who was the 
first European to see Hunza and Chitral actually devoted the first 
chapter of his famous “Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh” (1880) to the 
Indus valley but did not himself visit the area. Some notes are 
also be found in the work of Gottlieb Wilhelm Leitner.2 Rather 
as late as 1941, Sir Aurel Stein was the first westerner to enter 
“Yaghistan/; his short report (1942) contains a few scraps of geo- 
graphical and historical information but virtually nothing on eth- 
nography. Much more instructive were the economic and socio- 
logic observations collected by the Norwegian anthropologist Fre- 
drik Barth who, in summer 1954, travelled for two weeks through 
the valleys.on the west bank of the river Indus (Barth 1956). Dur- 
ing his brief survey he was under the protection of an armed 
guard provided by the Wali of Swat. In 1955/1956 Tangir and Darel 
were visited by German and Austrian scholars who belonged to 
the 2nd Hindukush Expedition (the ethnologists Adolf Friedrich, 
Karl Jettmar, and Peter Snoy as well as the Indologist Georg Bud- 
druss). Jettmar who, together with Ahmad Hasan Dani, became 
the doyen ‘of research on Northern Pakistan, again returned in 
1958 for a'twenty-day trip to these valleys as a member of the 


1 Jettmar 1960; Jettmar 1984b: 67-71; Jettmar in Dani 1989a: 76-80. - I 
would like to thank my friend Max Klimburg (Vienna) for his careful 
reading af different versions of this manuscript and his helpful sugges- 
tions. i 

2 Leitner 1873: 49-58, 70-72; Leitner 1894: 79-87, App. IV. 
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Austrian Karakorum Expedition. He continued his research again 
in 1981 and 1982 with the assistance of Adam Nayyar.* His schol- 
arly work, above all the discovery and archeological exploration 
of the rockcarvings and inscriptions at the KKH since 1979, forms 
a guideline for any further contributions to the cultural history of 
the area.* Jettmar first motivated Peter A. Andrews to do field- 
work for about six months in 1987 especially on the local archi- 
tecture in the fortified village of Sazin. Likewise he encouraged 
me to study the culture of Harban and Shatial, two valleys situ- 
ated on the hitherto unknown left bank, too. The results of my 
short fieldtrips (in 1989, 1990, 1991, 1994, 1997) and of Andrews' 
research are not yet published. In 1983 and 1984 Dani conducted 
a survey of Islamic monuments in Northern Pakistan, also includ- 
ing the wooden mosques and grave coffins in Indus Kohistan 
(Dani 1989: chapt IV). It should be added that linguistic work 
has been done in Tangir by Buddruss (1959) and in proper Indus 
Kohistan by Schmidt € Zarin (1981, 1985; comp. also 1984 on 
ethnography), Fitch € Cooper (1985), and Hallberg (1992). Cur- 
rently, the German Indologist Claus Peter Zoller is doing linguistic 
fieldwork in Indus Kohistan and the young German anthropolo- 
gist Wiegand Jahn is undertaking research on the social and politi- 
cal structures in the southern part of that area. 

Furthermore, it is remarkable that recently two younger Kohis- 
tani from Palas, Mohammad Manzar Zarin and Razwal Kohistani, 
have emerged as local scholars, who are keenly interested in the 
language, history and folklore of their native region. In 1997, the 
Pakistani writer and photographer Aasim Akhtar published a 
book on Indus Kohistan presenting 138 photographs. For the first 
time the magnificent local architecture and masterpieces of 
woodcarving from different areas of Indus Kohistan get noticed. 
Instead of a more comprehensive scientific contextualization 
Akhtar favours, quite legitimately for a photographer, an aesthetic 
approach. 

Relevant publications dealing often only partly with the area 
in question are listed in the bibliography. Apart from the above 


3 Cf. Jettmar 1983b: 504. 
4 Concerning rockcarvings of the post-Buddhist period and their relation 
to ethnography cf. Jettmar 1984 a. 
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mentioned modest and sporadic attempts in research, Indus Kohi- 
stan still represents a terra incognita.” In two articles on Indus 
Kohistan (1983 b, 1984) Jettmar above all raised questions on the 
history, social structure, and political organization of the area. 
The present contribution tries to summarize the results of these 
earlier works and to broaden the scope of scholarly attention by 
including chapters on Islamization and material culture in the 
light of recent fieldwork. 


Overview on Ethnic Groups and Languages 


| 

According to the census of 1981, the population of the district is 
about 680000.° As the area of arable land in the overpopulated 
valleys is very limited, Kohistani therefore work as tenants in the 
northeastem Shinkari region (Tangir, Darel, etc.). Kohistani pre- 
dominantly! inhabit the valleys on the right or west bank of the 
Indus which forms a kind of natural barrier between Kohistani 
and Shina languages both classificated as belonging to the Dardic 
or Northwestern group of the Indo-Aryan language family.” Kohis- 
tani lan e (also called Maiya) is divided in the two main dia- 
lects of i spoken in Seo/Pattan and Bankar as well as of Manz- 
ari spoken in Duber and Kandia. In addition, attention should be 
made of a Maiya-dialect called Kanyawali which is used in a vil- 
lage of the Tangir valley by immigrants from Indus Kohistan 3 

The other main ethnically mixed group are the speakers of 
Shina, a language widely distributed in the mountains of N orthern 
Pakistan. On the right bank of the Indus Shina is spoken in the 
valleys of Darel and Tangir as well as on the whole left bank from 
Chilas down to the Alai valley and the border zone to Hazara P 
Here Shina'forms the Kohistani group of Shina dialects. Small 
enclaves of the Dardic languages of Chilisso and Gowro can be 


5 Cf Jettmar 1959: 90; Jettmar 1983b: 603—504. 

6 Jettmar 1983b: 505. 

Y Cf. Fussman 1972; Schmidt & Zarin 1981; Fitch & Cooper 1985; Fussman 
in Dani 1989a: 43-58; Hallberg 1992; comp. Jettmar 1983b: 505-508; 
Frembgen:1991: 171. . 

8 Buddruss 1959. 

9 Jettmar 1982: 257; Schmidt 1985. 
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found in the Shina speaking area. Likewise a separate Dardic lan- 
guage called Batervi is spoken in the village of Batera in the south 
of Indus Kohistan on the left bank of the Aba Sind. 

In addition, we find non-Dardic languages like Pashto often 
used as a kind of lingua franca in the southern part and Gujuri 
spoken by Gujur nomads. Recently, Urdu has been introduced 
through administration and schools. 


Economy 


The economic system of Indus Kohistan is well adapted to the 
mountain environment.** It can be suitably termed a “mixed 
mountain agriculture” with interdependent, subsistence farming 
and animal husbandry. Generally in the whole district the fields 
are artificially irrigated, only south of the Kandia valley there are 
occasionally terraced barani fields benefitting from the monsoon 
rains. Staple crops are maize, wheat, barley, as well as rice (in 
the southern parts). Vegetables, fruits (apples, apricots, mulber- 
ries, figs, nuts, etc.), and also honey add to the menu. Grain fields 
generally bear two crops a year, but at the head of some valleys 
only one crop (for example in Darel). Seeding and the hard work 
of ploughing is always done by men, while in other agricultural 
activities both sexes share their duties. In certain areas like 
Tangir most of the agricultural work is done by tenants. 
Agriculture is combined with the keeping of livestock: goats, 
which are of crucial economic importance, as well as cows, 
sheeps, and recently buffaloes (in the Indus valley).** Where the 
terrain permits, mules and donkeys are kept for transport. In sum- 
mer goats and to a much lesser degree also sheeps are put out to 
graze on alpine meadows. In some parts of Indus Kohistan this is 
only done by shepherds, in other areas most of the population 
perform a periodic cycle of migration between the winter villages 
of lower altitude and the high mountain pastures. The pattern 
of transhumance can somewhat differ from valley to valley but 


10 For the southern parts of Indus Kohistan cf Barth 1956: 18-24. Cf. 
Jettmar 1983 b: 505. 
11 Cf. Schmidt & Zarin 1984: 51-60. 
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generally the main winter village is abandoned by most of the 
population|in spring and people move up step by step — in be- 
tween preparing their fields — to reach the high altitude pastures 
in the peak of the summer. On their return it is time for the har- 
vest and in autumn they have come back again to their winter 
village. | 

In the southern parts of Indus Kohistan these main villages (sin 
kari) are usually situated at the bank of the Indus river and have 
large mosques, hujras (men’s houses), and bazaars providing op- 
portunities for social, economic, and technological exchange. 
Further to the north and east of the district, the winter villages 
are located in the side valleys. The sojourn on the alpine mead- 
ows (mali) is an intense period of communication with other fam- 
ilies, a place and time for fun, joy, leisure, love affairs, and com- 
posing poetry, where not much work has to be done.“ Whereas 
“sin kari provides a glimpse of the world outside Kohistan, mali 
is a central focus of Kohistani cultural life” (Schmidt & Zarin 1984: 
60). | 

It is important to note that in these mountainous areas the 
keeping of large herds of goats in winter is only possible by feed- 
ing them with the leaves of the evergreen hollyoak (Quercus ba- 
lout). As these leaves are spiny and prickly in the lower parts of 
the bushy tree, only the fresher and tender ones are eatable grow- 
ing on the upper part as high as a man and above. Thus, the twigs 
have to be cut by man in a controlled way which protects the 
forest stand. According to Jettmar (personal communication) this 
improved use of the hollyoak was introduced by the Shin (main 
group of the Shina speaking Dards) after their immigration from 
the south approximately in the 11th/12th century A. D. 

The hunting of ibex (Capra ibex), markhor (Capra falconeri), 
deer, snow leopard, bear, fox, etc., fishing, and the gathering of 
morels and medicinal plants are at best a supplement to agricul- 
ture and pastoral economy. Hunting, which represents an impor- 
tant culture complex for the Shina speaking Dards, is not only a 
sport but also a kind of .“spiritual outlet” (Jettmar) where the 
hunter enters the pure zone of the high mountains especially val- 


| D 
12 Schmidt € Zarin 1984: 58. ' 
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ued in the old traditional world view.! By the way, hunting was 
free for everybody and not restricted to the nobility as in the 
kingdoms of the north (Gilgit, Nager, Hunza, etc.). 

Finally, it should be added that in former times essential com- 
modities like salt, sugar, spices, tobacco, iron, cloth and luxury 
items were sometimes bought in summer south of Indus Kohistan 
in the bazaars of Darband, Oghi, and Battal lying at an ancient 
trade route in the upper Tanawal area of the Hazara District.?* 
More frequently people went for trade to Kaghan and Naran in 
the Kaghan valley, situated in the east and south of Indus Kohis- 
tan.!® Until today, especially the market of Mingora in the Swat 
valley and of Chilas in the Shinkari area are central places for 
trade and commercial enterprises. Silver jewellery for rich people 
came from Gilgit and Swat. In the form of barter economy the 
Kohistani sold their ghi (clarified butter), hides, medicinal herbs, 
honey, wool, etc. Carrying their loads the traders had to cross the 
Indus either with a cradle bridge or by a skin raft or boat.!® Its 
tributaries were surmounted on rope bridges or simple girder 
bridges. Where the terrain permitted, in addition, Paracha traders 
from the southern Pakhtun regions regularly came with mule car- 
avans to Indus Kohistan.*” Today, the mentioned basic commodi- 
ties can be obtained from the newly constructed bazaars at the 
Karakorum Highway. 


History and Political Organization 


In view of the colonial confrontation between Russia and the An- 
glo-Indian empire somewhat trivializingly called the “Great 
Game”, it was of vital importance for the British to safeguard the 


13 Jettmar in Dani 1989 a: 77. 

14 Darband = a large and important village at the Tarbela lake, formerly be- 
longing to the dominion of the Amb state; Oghi = important village between 
Mansehra and Batgram, lying in the Agror valley; Battal = a large village at 
the upper Konsh river between Balakot and Batgram; cf. Anonymous 1941: 
70; Watson 1908: 228, 230, 241 -242; Topper, in press: map. 

165 Watson 1908: 210; Anonymous 1941: 70; Barth 1956: 27; Frembgen/field- 
notes. 

16 Cf. Jettmar 1978. 

17 Barth 1956: 27. 
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mountainous borderline in this strategic sensitive corner of the 
subcontinent.’ While consolidating their northern frontier, the 
British administrators in.1889 founded the “Gilgit Agency” to con- 
trol the small centralized. states situated in the heart of the Hindu- 
kush and Karakorum. In order to establish good relations with 
the local monarchs in those areas, they implemented their suc- 
cessfully tested form of “indirect rule”. Contrary to that strategy 
of interference they applied a different system in the immediate 
hinterland, i.e. in Dir-, Swat-, and Indus Kohistan. Like the tribal 
areas along the Afghan border these mountainous regions re- 
mained independent and uncontrolled until the end of the British 
rule. The peoples of this part of Dardistan still retain their legend- 
ary fame for ferocity and: xenophobia. 

Thus, in Shinkari and Indus Kohistan we have autonomous po- 
litical units which can be described as free close-knit valley “re- 
publics” ready to defend their independence against any invader. 
They are aptly called “segmentary republics” by Jettmar.!® On the 
right bank of the Indus river the main units are Kandia, Seo, Pat- 
tan, Jijal, and Duber and on the left bank Basha, Harban, Shatial, 
Sazin, Sumer, J alkot, Palas, Kolai, and Batera (see sketch-map). 
In case of the frequent internal wars between “valley republics” 
the communities took a defensive position in their main fortified 
village (kot, kili) which was protected by huge towers and a wall 
(unlike the ‘other vertically zoned dispersed settlements and 
camps) or took refuge in a nearby fort on top of a mountain.2 
Causes for rivalry were often found in conflicts over grazing 
rights on the summer pastures. These meadows, sometimes situ- 
ated in side valleys (as in Shinkari), formed a kind of buffer zone 
between the “republics”, an unsettled area of defense around the 
borders. Only when British rule was established in the north at 
the end of the 19th century, internal warfare in “Yaghistan” came 
to an end and side valleys could be colonized by tenants who 
then became landlords. | 


18 Concerning this chapter cf. Jettmar 1984b. 
19 Jettmar 1988b: 509, 514; comp. Barth 1956: 84; Frembgen 1991: 175. Al- 
Sl Leitner (1894: 79-80) used the term “republic” for these political 


20 a 1984b: 70; Frembgen/fieldnotes (Harban and Shatial). 
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Concerning their history and political order the valleys of 
Tangir and Darel represent a somewhat special case, a zone of 
transition between the northern centralized states and the south- 
ern area characterized by “segmentary republics“?! A brief look 
into the political history shows how the people of “Yaghistan” 
defended themselves against invaders: After the notorious Gauhar 
Aman (1809-1858), ruler of Yasin, invaded Tangir in 1841/1842, 
the inhabitants paid tribute to that northern kingdom. Some time 
later, in 1850/1851, warriors from Tangir, Darel, and the Kohistan 
areas of Harban, Shatial, Sazin, Sumer, Jalkot, and Palas com- 
bined with the Chilasi to fight against the Dogra army of the Ma- 
haraja of Kashmir in several struggles for the conquest of Chilas.” 
The next piece of information heard of the people of Tangir and 
Darel is when in 1857, the year of the “mutiny” in British Colonial 
India, they destroyed, allied with the Sayyid and Gujar of Kaghan, 
near Lulusar (3440 m, a lake on the southwestern side of the 
Babusar pass) the remnants of the rebelling 55th Indian regiment 
who were trying to escape to Kashmir.” In 1866, Darel was pene- 
trated by a Kashmir army which was finally able to exact trib- 
ute.24 Leitner has given a detailed account of that historic battle 
providing an interesting insight in the military alliance paid by the 
different political units in such a case. He reports: “Kalashmir (a 
local dignitary of Darel; J. W. F.) ... requested the tribes to assemble 
at Samegial (Dudokot/Darel; J. W. F.) — viz: the people of Thor, Har- 
ban, Shatial, Sazin, Sumer — and of Tangir, Lurok, Dayamur, 
Sheikho, Jalkot, Galli, Kammi, and Korgah. He even sent to the Kan- 
dia people for help, who, however, replied that their harvest was 
just getting ready and that Darel was too far off. He also sent to Jag- 
lot, Chilas, Hodar, Thak, Buder, and Gor. The Chilasis flatly refused 
on the ground of being subjects of Kashmir and being helpless. Jal- 
kot also did not send, as the notice had reached them too late and 
the war was immediately impending” (Leitner 1873: 71). The neigh- 
bouring Shinkari “republics” of Chilas and Gor finally were con- 
quered in 1892 by the combined British and Dogra forces. Though 


21 Jettmar in Dani 1989 a: 76. 

22 Leitner 1873: 49-58, 83; Leitner 1894: 80-87. 
23 Anonymous 1941: 1. 

24 Leitner 1873: 70-72; Anonymous 1941: 1. 
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a year later about 400 Kohistani warriors from Harban, Tangir, and 
other valleys launched an attack on British held Chilas.?® 

The only one who succeeded in temporarily setting up a cen- 
tralized rule in this part of Dardistan was Raja Pakhtun Wali Khan 
who founded a small state in Tangir and Darel at the beginning 
of the 20th century.” He originally belonged to the warlike Khush- 
waqt dynasty of Yasin which had a reputation for cruelty among 
the monarchies of the Hindukush and Karakorum. His father Mir 
Wali ordered the murder of the British explorer George Hayward 
in 1870 and consequently also the son remained the enemy of the 
British. Pakhtun Wali Khan left Yasin in quest for a free life and 
for riches. In 1905 he gained the supremacy over Tangir and in 
1909 he subjugated the neighbouring valley of Darel. He extended 
his rule even up to Harban on the opposite side of the river Indus 
where he disarmed the population, imposed taxes for a period of 
about ten years, and mediated in conflicts with the neighbouring 
“republic” of Shatial The man, who was aptly called “an adven- 
turer playing a lone hand” by Colonel R.C.F Schomberg, was 
murdered in 1917 by his own subjects in order to get rid of him. 
He ruled in a competent, albeit severe way ordering the construc- 
tion of roads, bridges, and even of a bazaar near his fortress in 
Jaglot (Tangir) and allowing foreign woodcutters to enter his do- 
minion. À glimpse of his character can be inferred from the 
following personal statement: “I will be under no man: I will gov- 
ern alone and owe allegiance to no one (Schomberg 1935: 238). 

Years later, another event partly affected the independence of 
the “valley republics” in the southwest of Dardistan. In 1937/1938, 
at the advent ot the Second World War, the Wali of Swat not only 
took over Swat Kohistan, but also directed his forward policy into 
Indus Kohistan. By the help of a well-trained lashkar (fighting 
force) he could take the valleys of Duber, Ranolia, and Bankar 
and conquer the fortified township of Pattan on the right bank of 
the Indus. The “Military Report and Gazetteer of Indus Kohistan 
1940” further reports the events of the time: “On the 21st July 
1939 at the invitation of the Kandia and Seo Jirgas, the Wali’s 
troops advanced from Patan and peacefully occupied Karang in 
25 Anonymous 1941: 2. 
26 Schomberg 1935: 237-241: Anonymous 1941: 2; Barth 1956: 84; Jettmar 

1960: 131-132, 134; Jettmar 1984 b: 57, 69; Jettmar in Dani 1989 a: 77. 
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Kandia on the 22nd, and later Gabrial. Forts were constructed at 
Karang and Gabrial and the Kandia Khwar bridged” (Anonymous 
1941: 8). The annexation was completed in 1940. — In 1952/1953 
the “republics” subordinated themselves, in the case of Tangir and 
Darel voluntarily, to the newly founded state of Pakistan.” It 
would be interesting to know more about this process of acces- 
sion in detail. 


Social Order 


When due to British control over all the surrounding areas the 
internal wars within Indus Kohistan came to an end, also the cita- 
del-like fortified villages with their densely packed houses grad- 
ually lost their importance.“ Some of them were abandoned and 
dilapidated afterwards, some were destroyed during earthquakes 
and not reconstructed, others are still almost intact like the kots 
of Sazin and Harban. In the course of the first half of the 20th 
century, everywhere kinship groups started to settle outside their 
compact township-like agglomerations in separate hamlets and 
homesteads often erecting their own private fortification towers 
for defence in blood feuds (mar-dushmani, kaney). It seems that 
in the process of pacification between the “segmentary republics” 
at the same time internal feuds considerably increased. 

In fact, blood feuds are a dominating aspect of the local social 
order. The title of a study on organized vengeance in a community 
of Dir Kohistan is revealing and also holds true for Indus Kohis- 
tan: “Friend by Day, Enemy by Night” (Keiser 1991). In cases of 
adultery, rape, murder, or any serious provocations, insults, etc. 
revenge is sought as a solution of these individual conflicts. Most 
of the feuds are caused by love affairs and jealousy: a man will 
carefully protect his own wife and daughter while on the other 
hand he may try to engage in amorous adventures with another 
woman. Both lovers risk to be killed red-handed by the lady's 
husband, but whereas the man might take refuge in a fortified 
tower or escape completely from the scene by fleeing to a far-off 


27 Jettmar 1984 b: 68. 
28 Cf. Jettmar 1960: 131-132; Jettmar 1984b: 70-71. 
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valley to work there as a tenant, usually his beloved has no option 
at all and has to fear the worst for her life. Leading a hard life, 
often neglected by her husband, her personal freedom very re- 
stricted by'an ultra-orthodox and rigid form of Islam, for a woman 
a love affair can probably be a temporary way out of frustration. 
To understand the underlying norms and values it is important 
to note that in the public as well as in family life people observe 
purdah in! an extreme way. This separation of sexes, which is 
pursued stricter than among any other ethnic groups in Pakistan, 
has been aptly described by Barth in his booklet on “Indus and 
Swat Kohistan”: “A woman, walking through the fields or on the 
paths in the company of her husband, will leave her husband's 
side whenever a man appears, seek the shelter of a bush, and 
cover her head and face completely with her heavy black sheet, 
till the stranger has disappeared. Similarly, groups of women 
working in the fields discontinue their work, and squat, totally 
covered by their sheets by the side of the terrace wall, when a 
man approaches. Etiquette requires the man to attempt to avoid 
the places covered by their sheets, by the side of the terrace wall, 
when a | is summoned from his home — and there is no small 
child about who can enter the house with a message - the caller 
stands at considerable distance, and yells to attract attention“ 
(1956: 46— AT). Of course the ethnographer doing research in Indus 
Kohistan also has to adapt to this peculiar value system. During 
my fieldwork in Harban, I was well aware that already an obtru- 
sive glance to a woman or even more addressing one could have 
had disastrous consequences for me as well as for my local host. 
The foregoing discussion on blood feuds might have created 
the impression of a total anarchy in Indus Kohistan, but this is by 
no means true. First, there is, for instance in Harban and sur- 
rounding valleys, the institution of a large assembly (sigas) for 
the male population providing a general forum for discussion of 
communal matters. In Harban it is held at least twice a year. Se- 
cond, and even more important, in each political unit there is an 
administrative body in form of a democratic council (jirga) 
whose members negotiate and take binding decisions in cases of 
social and political conflicts, communal work, etc.? They may 


29 Cf. Anonymous 1941: 86-87; Barth 1956: 36-38. 
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also mediate in feuds when blood money is paid as compensation 
to one of the involved parties. The institution of the jirga, literally 
meaning “circle” (originally a Mongol term), has been taken over 
as a model from the Pakhtun.?® Its members (yashtero, jashtero) 
who hold office for life are representatives of settlement units 
and/or, among the Shina speakers, representatives of the caste- 
like groups (Shin, Yeshkun, Kamin). As executive organs of this 
council of elders the chargu and zetu, as they are called in Har- 
ban, generally supervise the keeping of the local customary law. 
In addition, the zetus act as night watchmen at the gates of the 
fortified villages. 

One of the most important responsibilities of the council in 
these egalitarian communities was the organization of a compli- 
cated rotational system in which fields were periodically re-al- 
loted among the population*!. As land was the common property 
of the descent groups, it was equally divided in shares in which 
the different quality of the plots had to be taken into account. 
Then a specified share was given to a family for only three or 
up to thirty years. The interval of redistribution differed in the 
respective communities. According to this system of re-allotment 
the location and the quality of the land owned by individual fami- 
lies changed. Therefore disputes, conflicts, and the struggle for 
control of uncultivated land became inherent to it. This egalitar- 
jan system, called wesh (“exchange”), was taken over as a model 
from the Pakhtun who practised it in Swat. Muslim missionaries 
coming from there introduced it in Indus Kohistan where the peo- 
ple accepted it as a quasi-part of the new religion, a radical eco- 
nomic reform which represents a kind of social utopia (Jettmar). 
The wesh-system was spread up to Tangir, Darel, and Chilas. lt 
was often modified in such a way as to adapt to existing transhu- 
mance patterns or that the landlords gave their fields to tenants 
coming from outside. This system existed in some places until 
the 1940s. The inherent prerequisite that lineages have to be 
grouped in segments of equal size is even today used in the distri- 
bution of income from the timber industry. 


30 Jettmar 1961: 83; Schmidt € Zarin 1984: 46-49. 
31 Concerning the wesh-system cf. Barth 1956: 31-32; Jettmar 1960: 128, 
133-134; Jettmar 1983 b: 510-513; Schmidt & Zarin 1984: 41-61. 
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It seems that only the dominant landowning groups are con- 
cerned with the wesh, i.e. Kohistani and Shin patrilineages bear- 
ing the name of their apical ancestor and forming egalitarian seg- 
ments who keep a kind'of “caste” barrier against giving women 
in marriage to lower ranking groups. Among the ethnic com- 
munity of Shina speakers these subordinated groups comprise the 
old-established Yeshkun, Kamin (lit. “servants”), and Dom (musi- 
cians). Together with landless craftsmen and tenants they repre- 
sent the low class of the stratified social system characteristic of 
Indus Kohistan. Specialized craftsmen like blacksmiths (akhar), 
who also made weapons, weavers (jula), and some carpenters 
(mistri) aré mostly of Pakhtun origin and probably came in the 
process of Islamization when the region was opened to the Mus- 
lim territories in the south. Tenants, who were in the same way 
incorporated i in the society, are of different origin: either captives 
of war or immigrants. Thus, for example in Tangir, there are Kohi- 
stani and Gujur as tenants, in Sazin Yeshkun and low-class Kamin 
work as sharecroppers for Shin, and in the valleys of Palas, Jal- 
kot, and Kolai we have the Sarkhali,* immigrants from Swat. 

| 


|  Islamization 


According to Barth and to my own data, conversion to Sunni Is- 
lam started about 5-10 generations ago, i.e. during the course of 
the 18th century.* In oral history it is stated on the one hand 
that local people left Indus Kohistan, accepted Islam in Swat or 
elsewhere and finally returned to their native area making con- 
verts among; their relatives.” On the other hand the process of 
conversion is more often connected with the names of different 
Pakhtun “saints”. Until recently, in particular the orthodox mis- 
sionary Akhund Darwaza, (d. 1638)% and the Chishti saint Pir 
Baba (16th/17th c.) of Pacha in Buner, whose real name was Say- 
yid Ali Termezi, were held in high reverence by the Kohistani who 


| i 
32 Schmidt & Zarin 1984: 25-28. 
33 Barth 1956:) 18; Jettmar 1983b: 511; Frembgen/fieldnotes; comp. Leitner 
1894: App. IV, p. 6. 
34 Schmidt & Zarin 1984: 6-7. 
35 Dani 1989: 92. 
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went on annual pilgrimages at least to the shrine of the last- 
named. Both these saints opposed the mystic and liberal teach- 
ings of Bayezid Ansari (d. 1585), the founder of the Roshaniyya 
movement. The actual conversion of the people of Indus Kohistan 
is connected with the names of Akhund Baba of Kabalgram,* 
Sulaiman Baba (from Thal/Dir Kohistan), Akhund Salar Baba, 
Sadiq Baba, and Mian Baqi Baba. These Pakhtun missionaries 
coming from Swat, Buner, and nearby regions preached Islam 
among a population still living in their respective clan quarters. 
They virtually eradicated the pagan religion of the Dards; only 
ideas like the taboo of the cow (considered impure among the 
Shin), the religious value attributed to goats, and the belief in 
protective fairies of the hunter could survive to some extent. 
Thus, the “Military Report and Gazetteer of Indus Kohistan 1940” 
says that in the course of Islamization “... nearly all traces of 
idolatrous practises have disappeared. One such trace which still 
exists is the use of ‘swearing stones’. In every village where the 
‘Shins’ are in the majority there is a large stone which is still more 
or less the object of reverence; an oath taken, or an engagement 
made over it is often held more binding than where the Holy 
Quran is used” (Anonymous 1941: 53-54). 


Naturally, the Sunni missionaries first ordered the construction 
of mosques as focal points of the community. In Harban, for ex- 
ample, four mosques were built in the main kot, two of them 
headed by pesh-Imams (leaders of the prayer) from the Yeshkun, 
the other two by a Shin and by a Kamin. Today, the descendants 
of these first maulvis form a special group called Maulia con- 
sisting of four lineages. 

In response to the local climatic conditions bigger mosques 
usually have a prayer hall for winter and one for the summer as 
well as a courtyard. This pattern is derived from the type of the 
verandah house. Mosques which are built of stone, soil, and tim- 
ber like traditional houses are oblong in plan and have a flat roof 
resting on wooden pillars, the floor is strewn with hay. Adjacent 
to the main “House of God” is usually the biyak, a place of assem- 


36 Kabalgram = a large village on the right bank of the Indus south of Thakot 
inhabited by the Akhund Khel; cf. Anonymous 1941: 63, 171. 
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bly under the open de where the dignitaries either sit on large 
flat stones or on wooden platforms. In autumn and winter an 
annex of the mosque serves as a meeting room where the men use 
to sit around a fireplace.®” According to Jettmar, the population 
apparently left their earlier fortified settlements (now in ruins) 
often built on strategically important positions (on rocky cliffs 
etc.) during the period of Islamization and started to build new 
compact fortress-like villages which developed around mosque 
and biyak, both focal points of the community.% In accordance 
with the pattern of transhumance these new centralized town- 
ship-like agglomerations were in summer inhabited only by 
smaller segments of the population. In winter, however, they be- 
came the focus for the annual festivals, the marriage season, and 
the political meetings for decision-making.?2 

Since the last decades, the well-known faith movement called 
tablighi jamaat is quite active especially in the northeastern part 
of Indus Kohistan as well as in Diamar District. The popular mis- 
sionary movement with its particular emphasis on prayer was 
founded in 1927 in Delhi by Maulana Mohammad Ilyas;* in the 
Shinkari area its local centre is Chilas. In Harban, for example, it 
helped to eradicate some of the last remnants of pre-Islamic reli- 
gion such as the work of the seer (pashu). Also the womens' local 
custom to meet on their:own separate biyak was banned. Purdah- 
rules: have been tightened recently when members of the pious 
movement introduced the black burqa (body veil) for women to 
wear in the villages. Local dignitaries recognize the mood of the 
times and send at least one of their sons to a tablighi-centre to 
become a.hafiz and later on a maulvi. Photographs by Aasim 
Akhtar*! showing the study of the Holy Quran in mosques reveal 
a sense of the particular spirituality found in the sincere, albeit 
austere version of Islam prevalent at present in Indus Kohistan. 


| | 
37 Comp. IsMEO 1981: 181 (Swat, Darel, Tangir). 
38 Jettmar 1983b: 511. ; 
39 Jettmar 1984b: 70. 
40 Cf. Anwärul Haq 1972. 


41 Akhtar 1997: 76 (pl. 9,1 110 (pl. 14), 126-127 (pL 6-7), 131 (pL 12), 158- 
159 (pl. 17- 18). 
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The Art of Woodcarving 


Generally speaking, woodcarving is the main medium of artistic 
expression in the Islamic period. In the densely wooded areas of 
Indus Kohistan first and foremost the Himalaya cedar is used by 
craftsmen for construction and decorative carvings. 

Still the best article written on the woodcarvings of Tangir and 
Darel had been published by Jettmar already in 1959.“ He not 
only mentioned mosques but also decorations on graves, tradi- 
tional houses (doorframes, lintels, pillars), fortified towers, on the 
main entrance of the kot, the sitting platforms (bito) of the biyak 
as well as on chests kept in the interior of private houses. As 
already mentioned above, mosques are usually laid out with a 
rectangular prayer hall, covered verandahs (derived from the 
pattern of the local verandah house), and possibly a courtyard. 
As one verandah has a mihrab (prayer niche), it can also be used 
in summer as an additional place for prayer. À number of 
mosques have an L-shaped ground plan partly enclosing the court. 
Concerning proper Indus Kohistan only four mosques, the Kela 
Jumaat in Seo, the Jami masjid of Pattan, the Karang mosque in 
Kandia, and the Shaikh Baba Jumaat in Duber valley, so far have 
been described in more detail.“ 

Decorative and symbolic motifs reveal an individual “Indus 
valley style” or in the broader sense a “Kohistani style” (including 
Swat- and Dir Kohistan) which is different to the Swat valley.*° In 
Akhtar’s photographs (1997) we encounter different traditions of 
carpenters with at times highly innovative and interesting solu- 
tions in carving pillars, capitals, main rafters, mihrabs, etc. Many 
of these works are real masterpieces of woodcarving. 


42 Comp. Jettmar 1983 a: 10-12; IsMEO 1980: 207 (Darel); Dani 1989b: 101- 
115 (mosques of Tangir and Darel). — Until today, only a few data were 
published on other crafts such as the construction of skin rafts and dif- 
ferent types of bridges (Jettmar 1978) or on the local costume (Jettmar 
1959: 95, pL X, 111). In the course of recent fieldwork in Harban different 
aspects of material culture were studied in more detail (Frembgen/field- 
notes). 

43 Klimburg 1997: 150-151. On the layout of mosques in Swat comp. IsMEO 
1981. 180; Kalter 1991: 55-67. 

44 Haider & Ahmad Khan 1985; Jettmar 1983 a: 11; Jettmar 1984 a: 201; Scer- 
rato 1985: 107; Dani 1989b: 87-99; comp. Akhtar 1997. 

45 Comp. Scerrato 1985: 108; Klimburg 1997: 150-152. 
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Decorations in religious architecture range from simple geo- 
metrical forms, like for. example the “tooth design”, concentric 
circles, and chequered pattern, to more complicated geometri- 
cally constructed floral looking motifs and to differentiated floral 
depictions |(like the tree of life).* 

Many of.them (for instance clematis, rosette, acanthus) bear 
witness to the continuity of the art of Gandhara and of late antiq- 
uity characterized by syncretistic phenomena.* Others are firmly 
rooted in Islamic traditions like for example the arabesque. 

Influences of late Mughal architecture clearly visible in the 
shape of slender multi-faceted columns (bases with leaf design), 
multi-cusped arches, jali-screens, and in fresco painting (in the 
mosque of Batangai in Kolai)“® are derived from building elements 
of lowland mosques in the south. On the other hand, in the east 
of Dardistan certain patterns and ornaments point to Kashmiri art 
(columned architecture, woodcarved decoration). Motifs like the 
paisley,* known as boteh in Persian, belong to the common Indo- 
Iranian repertoire and might have been taken over from Kashmir. 
Some pre-Islamic motifs, known from the ancient rockcarvings at 
the KKH, are derived from the tradition of Buddhist art like the 
stupa and the chaitya-hall.° The base of a pillar in the shape of 
a wide-mouthed vessel or a jar with flowers was used in architec- 
ture already since the Gupta period (4th/5th c. A.D.). The discs 
surrounded by a circle of. rays and the spiral turned round neck- 
laces sometimes carved in wood bear probably a relationship to 
similar discs on post-Buddhist petroglyphs mostly interpreted as 
solar symbols.®! 

Thus, on the one hand, the regional style of religious folk art 
at mosques shows a number of foreign cultural influences, but, on 
the other hand, the indigenous traditions have to be emphasized. 
Among the multiformed heavy pillars we find round ones with 
two bulges in the shape of water vessels (for instance in Karang/ 


| , 

46 Akhtar 1997: 70 (pl. 3), comp. 89 (pl. 10). 

47 Cf. Jettmar.1959: 96-97, 107—112; Schmitt 1971: esp. 271-280. 

48 Akhtar 1997: 83 (pl. 2), 84 (pl. 3). 

49 For example in the mosque of Razqa/Seo (Akhtar 1997: 166, pL 25). 

50 Jettmar 1959: pl. IX, 110; Akhtar 1997: 130 (pl. 10, Gayal/Darel): Klimburg 
1997: 153, 167 (pL 10). 

51 Jettmar 1984 a: 197, 201; comp. Akhtar 1997: 40-45 (pl. 1-8), 99 (pL 2), 
104 (pl. 7), 116 (pl. 21), 125 (pl 5), 163 (pL 22), esp. 164 (pl. 23). 
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Kandia)J as well as square ones with several vertical rectangular 
slits on each face (for instance in Kandia, Kolai, Palas, Seo). 
The meaning of these slits is not altogether clear.’ Ahmad Hasan 
Dani notes: “Some may have been used for storing pages of the 
holy Quran while others probably for keeping lamps” (1989b: 89). 
By the way, the puzzle-like Qur'an stands known from Iran and 
Afghanistan consisting of four, six or even eight interlocking, 
movable parts also have slits — a rare phenomenon in the material 
culture of the Muslim world. On the upper part of pillars fre- 
quently Islamic motifs like the ewer for ablution (kuzeh) are de- 
picted (for instance in Diamar/Tangir and in Seo), but in some 
cases also a pre-Islamic figural motif can be found showing a 
warrior with shield and sword on a horse (for instance at the Kela 
Jumaat in Seo). Similar horsemen equiped with weapons are 
depicted on post-Buddhist rockcarvings in the Indus valley for 
example at Chilas.°® Another extraordinary motif is the laby- 
rinth.5 It is either of Buddhist origin, rooted in mystical Islam (as 
a symbol of initiation into knowledge as proposed by Umberto 
Scerrato}® or has a still unknown local (apotropaic?) meaning. 
This labyrinth of a modified Cretan type is carved on the lower 
part of a column and can be found in different mosques of Dir- 
and Swat Kohistan but also in Indus Kohistan (Kolai, Mankyal 
Bala/Darel). Dani has interpreted it as an ear ornament.* It is 
remarkable that the huge capitals with their carved flowers, 


52 Akhtar 1997: 28 (pl. 1), 34 (pL 7-8). 

53 Akhtar 1997: 36 (pL 10), 71 (pl. 4), 93 (pL 15), 148 (pl. 4-5), 158 (pl. 17), 
167 (pl. 28). Comp. Kalter 1991: 57 (pl. 61, pillar in the mosque of Kalam/ 
Swat Kohistan with a similar slit), 66 (pl. 80, pillars with vertical slits m 
a mosque between Dir- and Swat Kolustan). 

54 Even if there seems to be no direct relationship between the vertical slits 
in Kohistani mosques and the structure of pillars in lowland mosques, for 
reasons of comparison 1 would like to refer to relevant architectural de- 
tails. Further in the south of Indus Kohistan, near the Shangla pass, the 
main pillar of a mosque is decorated on the shaft with carvings of other 
smaller pillars (Kalter 1991: 64-65). This could be probably an imitation 
of stone pillars in Mughal architecture which are subdivided in two or 
four slender pillars. 

55 Akhtar 1997: 146 (pl. 1), 148 (pL 5), 164 (pl. 23); Klimburg 1997: 153. 

56 Jettmar 1984 a: 197-201. 

57 Scerrato 1983. 

58 Scerrato 1985: 106-107; Klimburg 1997: 153. 

59 Dani 1989b: 110. 
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scrolls, spirals, and perforations are sometimes formed in a non- 
symmetrical way which may point to the extreme egalitarianism 
of a society (personal communication by Max Klim- 
burg). . 

A oe of religious folk art where the local traditions are 
especially obvious are tombstones and monumental enclosures of 
graves.*! They are found between Afghan Nuristan and the Pashai 
area in the west and Dir-, Swat-, and Indus Kohistan in the east. 
In the Dardic areas these elaborate wooden structures seem to 
be erected for meritorious members of the local community, but 
sometimes also for women. A peculiar feature of many tomb- 
stones is their often ornithomorph shape being a stylized repre- 
sentation of the pheasant called murgh-e zarin (Lophophorus 
impeyanus). In addition to these carvings typical of Indus Kohis- 
tan, one can find unconventional cultural borrowings like a re- 
markable wooden structure on the tomb of Shaikh Baba which 
Akhtar saw in the village of Shaikhdara in Duber valley.“ The 
square construction with a central dome and small minarets in 
the four comers strongly resembles the form of the Shi’a taziya 
common in! the subcontinent. 

To sum up, we can emphasize that the art of woodcarving in 
Indus Kohistan is permeated by vigorous creativity and phantasy 
of the craftsmen revealing a taste for overabundance. The works 
of art bear witness to a baroque exuberance, boldness, and power 
of expression not to be found to such an extent in the wellknown 
carvings of surrounding regions (Swat, Badakhshan, Baltistan). 
Unfortunately these monuments being symbols of the ethnic and 
cultural identity of the Kohistani are rapidly disappearing. Dilapi- 
dated mosques are often badly rebuilt and the decorations mostly 
lost with that. Sometimes even solid buildings with well-pre- 
served carvings are wilfully destroyed. Concrete structures with 
metal sheet roofs are rather expressions of the modern prevailing 


i | 

60 Capitals with non-symmetrical structures are depicted in Akhtar 1997: 29 
(pl. 2), 59 (pl. 8), 71 (pl. 4), 115 (pl. 19), 146 (pl. 1), 147 (pl. 3), 149 (pl. 
6). Cf. Klimburg 1997: 4 ı 

61 Jettmar 1959: 95-103, 112-116 (Tangir and Darel), ISMEO 1980: 207 
(Darel); Scerrato 1985: 109; Topper, in press. 

62 Jettmar 1959: 101-102, 116. 

63 Akhtar 1997: 50-51. 
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taste. The lavish woodcarvings of former times which provided a 
sense of God's beauty, perfection, and grace are given up instead. 
In this process of an apparently unstoppable destruction of a 
great cultural heritage a number of Akhtar's photographs will 
soon be historical documents. They represent an urgent call to 
the administrative authorities to protect the old monuments of 
Indus Kohistan. Otherwise the situation will be as deplorable as 
in Chitral where “... ‘modernising’ reconstruction work has been 
particularly intense ..., and the results have been ruinous” (Scer- 
rato 1984: 501). 


Acculturation 


When Pakistan came into being the great difficulties of communi- 
cating with the mountainous northern region became apparent.™ 
After the main route between the former Gilgit Agency and Kash- 
mir via the Astor valley was closed down in 1949, the jeepable 
Gilgit road leading over the Babusar pass (4172 m) became most 
important.é But due to snow and danger of avalanches this tiny 
road from the Kaghan valley to Chilas can only be used in summer 
for three or four months. The purpose of the Karakorum Highway 
(open all the year round) was to open up the Northern Areas and 
to connect Pakistan with China. The building of the KKH started 
in 1959 and lasted until 1978. Within Indus Kohistan its marked- 
out route first followed the pony track along the right bank of the 
Indus between Besham and Karora which was constructed by or- 
der of the Wali of Swat. At Dassu, now the site of the headquarters 
of the new Pakistani administration, a bridge was built to the left 
bank. Out of fear to lose their freedom and independence, the 
local inhabitants at places went into an aggressive confrontation 
with administrators and construction specialists of the KKH. Nev- 
ertheless, the region was opened step by step until in a later stage 
even the hitherto totally unknown side valleys (especially on the 
left bank) were connected by jeepable roads with the highway in 


64 Concerning this chapter cf. Jettmar 1983b: 502; Jettmar 1984b: 68-69; 
Frembgen/fieldnotes. 
65 Grötzbach 1988: 1, 6. 
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the Indus valley. This was mainly done by wood contractors who 
exploit the area in a financially profitable way for all sides but at 
the loss of highly valuable resources. 

In the course of the road construction several extremely de- 
structive earthquakes struck Indus Kohistan. After a local earth- 
quake 1972 in Tangir/Darel where more than 100 people died, the 
main disaster hit the area of Pattan in 1974 killing 1000 — 1500 
people.* This was the most severe earthquake in Pakistan after 
the catastrophe of 1935 in Quetta. Relief work was done by the 
newly founded “Kohistan Development Board”. Under the compe- 
tent and far-sighted leadership of Brig. Jan Nadir Khan this institu- 
tion also constructed bridges, canals, hydroelectric power sta- 
tions, schools, hospitals, and small jeepable roads. With the devel- 
opment of traffic also bazaars were established along the KKH. 
On the whole, the population started to benefit from the new 
modern amenities, In the beginning of the 1980s also a “Kohistan 
Medical Assistance Project” came into being. It has to be added 
that in 1981 another earthquake caused severe destruction in the 
valleys of Darel and Tangir; about 222 people reportedly died at 
that time. Unfortunately modern housebuilding has not led to a 
major reduction in terras of seismic risks. 

Whether by the blessings of modern civilization (also the build- 
ing of the Basha dam is planned), the ruthless exploitation by 
wood contractors and art dealers or by natural calamities, the 
cultural heritage and the natural environment of Indus Kohistan 
is considerably endangered. As the old traditional culture has dis- 
integrated, it is urgent to document oral traditions on the local 
history and especially the arts and crafts. Architects should study 
the extraordinary mosques. Apart from the survey work done so 
far, linguists should undertake indepth studies in the loca! lan- 
guages. What Karl Jettmar already wrote in 1959 still holds true 
today: “An enormous amount of research is still to be done in the 
area in question — and it must be done soon if it is not to be too 
late. Every year counts” (1959b: 93).% Since then 40 years have 
lapsed and not much has been done, the music and related tradi- 
tions are already lost. 


66 Davis 1984. 
67 Jettmar 1984b: 70-71. 
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Fig. 1: Yusuf Jan, a Shin from Harban-kot 
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. 2: Walait Nur, a Yeshkun from Harban-Nagach 
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Fig. 3: Fortified tower in Harban-kot, belonging to the Miañkulé lineage 
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Fig. 4: House of Azimullah in Harban-kot. Veranda showing influences of 
Mughal architecture (multi-cusped arches and jali-screens) 





Fig. 5: Funerary enclosure outside the Harban-kot 
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Sketch-map: Indus Kohistan 
(draft by J. W. Frembgen; drawn by Florian Erber) 
Adapted from different sources: Anonymous 1941; Jettmar 1983b; Schmidt & 
Zarin 1984; Frembgen/fieldnotes 
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Einleitung! 


| 
Die manjurische Sammlung aus den Bücherbeständen des bekann- 
ten Pariser Orientalisten und Religionswissenschaftlers LÉON DE 
Rosny (1837-1914), die sich bereits seit 1902 in der Bibliothèque 


1 


bo 


Frau JACQUELINE ARTIER, Konservatorin für alte Bucher an der Biblio- 
théque de la Sorbonne (Service du livre ancien), Universités de Paris, 47, 
Rue des écoles, 75257 Paris, möchte ich fur ausfuhrliche Auskünfte an 
dieser Stelle herzlich danken. 

Zu N DE Rosny s. den Nachruf von HENRI CORDIER (1829-1925), in: 
Toung Pao, 15 (1914), 553, sowie Eintráge in einschlágigen biographi- 
schen , Nachschlagewerken, darunter GUSTAVE VAPEREAU (1819-1906), 
Dictionnaire universel des Contemporains contenant toutes les Person- 
nes notables [...], sixieme édition, Paris (1893), 1367/8; s.a. L. BOULAND, 
Marques des livres de MM. Lucien et Léon de Rosny, in: Bulletin du biblio- 
phile et du bibliothécatre, Paris (Nov/Dec. 1921), 288/92 

Belege für die Berücksichtigung auch manjurischer Materialien in DE 
ROSNYS Arbeiten finden sich z.B. in seinen Beiträgen Les livres élémen- 
taires des écoles chinoises, 169, und Meng-tsze, philosophe chinois du 
IV’ siècle avant notre ère, 253; beide sind in dem Sammelband Variétés 
orientales, historiques, géographiques, scientifiques, bibliographiques 
et littéraires, Paris “(1869), enthalten. 

Auf} sinologischem Gebiet sind u.a. folgende Veröffentlichungen DE 
Rosnys hervorzuheben: Études asiatiques de géographie et d'histoire, 
Paris (1864); Dictionaire des signes idéographiques de la Chine avec 
leur prononciation usitée en Chine et au Japon et leur explication en 
français [...], 5 Teile, Paris (1864 und 1867); Les peuples orientaux con- 
nus des anciens Chinois, Paris (1881), ?(1886); Les religions de l’Ex- 
tréme- -Orient, leçon d'ouverture faite à l'école pratique des hautes- études, 
Paris (1886); La Morale de Confucius, Le livre sacré de la Piété filiale 
traduit du chinois, Paris (1893); Chan-Hai-king UI E E g, Antique Géo- 
graphie chinoise traduite pour première fois sur le texte original, T. 1, 
Paris (1901). Er bearbertete und erweiterte auch die seinerzeit wichtige 
chinesische Grammatik des ABEL RÉMUSAT (1788-1832), die in Paris 
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de l'Université de Paris à la Sorbonne befindet, ist merkwúrdiger- 
weise in der sinologischen Literatur bislang fast unbeachtet* ge- 
blieben. Auch das erst kúrzlich erschienene, detaillierte Nachschla- 
gewerk von TATIANA A. PANG*, das den älteren Katalog? der Be- 


(1822) erschienen war, und veröffentlichte sie unter dem Titel: W X Hi S 
Elémens de la Grammaire chinoise, ou principes généraux du Kou-wen 
ou Style antique, et du Kouan-hoa, c'est-à-dire, de la langue commune 
généralement usitée dans l'empire chinois. Par Abel-Rémusat [...] Nou- 
velle édition publiée [...] et augmentée [...], Paris (1857). Daneben 
schrieb er zahlreiche kleinere Beitráge zu Geographie, Sprache, Literatur, 
Philosophie und Religion Chinas, organisierte wissenschaftliche Kon- 
gresse und wirkte als Herausgeber von Periodika. 

Meinem Kollegen LUTZ BIEG verdanke ich den Hinweis auf LÉON DE 
Rosnys bemerkenswerte, wohl früheste europäische Teilubersetzung des 
Romans Longtu gongan BR M A 3: L'épouse d'Outre-Tombe, Conte Chi- 
nois traduit sur le texte originale, Paris (1864), 44 u. 31 S. (chines. 
Text) — darin auch Übersetzung eines Witzes aus der Sammlung Xiaoli 
xiao £ XK Fund eine wertvolle Notice bibliographique zu Romans, nou- 
velles et contes chinois, 35-44, Nachdruck Paris (1875), 15 S. Ein weiterer 
Übersetzungsteil des Romans erschien unter dem Titel Loung-tou-koung- 
ngan, Un Mari sous cloche, Conte chinois traduit sur le texte original, 
Paris (1874). 

Ein Schreiben DE Rosnys an HANS CONON V. D. GABELENTZ (1808-1894) 
v. 14.8.1874 hat sich in dem jetzt im Thuringer Staatsarchiv, Altenburg 
aufbewahrten Familienarchiv v. d. Gabelentz/Rittergut Poschwitz 
(Nr. 699) erhalten; s. M. G., H. C. v. d. Gabelentz, in: Oriens Extremus, 
40, (1997), 2181£ 

3 Soviel ich sehe, ist diese Sammlung lediglich gelegentlich der Bespre- 
chung der manjurischen Wenxuan-Ubersetzung kurz erwähnt worden; s. 
M. G., Nachträge zur Entstehungszeit u.a. von Hasans mandjurischer 
Wen-hsuan-Übersetzung von 1711/14, in: Oriens Extremus, 19 (1972), 
159, Anm. 18, Nachtrag. 

4 TATIANA A. PANG, A Catalogue of Manchu Materials in Paris. Manu- 
scripts, Blockprints, Scrolls, Rubbings, Weapons, Wiesbaden: Harrasso- 
witz in Kommission (1998), XVII, 142 S. 

& Von den manjurischen Beständen in Frankreich waren vor der genannten 
Veröffentlichung von TATIANA PANG in neuerer Zeit nur zwei Sammlungen 
in Paris, namlich 

(1.) die bedeutende der Pariser Bibliothèque Nationale sowie eine klei- 
nere, 

(2.) die der Bibliothek des Institut des Hautes Études Chinoises der 
Universität, einer ausfuhrlichen Beschreibung gewürdigt worden. — Für er- 
stere (mit 294 Nummern) ist der im folgenden genannte Katalog von J.- 
M. PUYRAIMOND, fur die zweite (mit 67 Werken) die Bestandsliste von HART- 
MUT WALRAVENS, Übersicht uber die Mandjurica im Institut des Hautes 
Études Chinoises, in: Zentralasiatische Studien, 10 (1976), 615/24, von Be- 
deutung. Für eine nur 24 Nummern umfassende weitere Sammlung, 

(3.) die der École Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes (heute 
Institut National des Langues et Civilisation Orientales), standen bis- 
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stände der Bibliothèque Nationale (294 Einträge) — der dortige 
Fonds Mandchou zählt zu den ältesten und bedeutendsten Manju- 
rika-Sammlungen Westeuropas überhaupt — komplettiert und 13 
weitere Pariser Bestände (insgesamt 186 Nummern) erschließt, 
übergeht diese aus 35 Nummern bestehende Kollektion ganz. 

Von den manjurischen Büchern und Manuskripten der Biblio- 
thèque àla Sorbonne gehen nahezu sämtliche Werke auf LÉON DE 
Rosny zurück, der einst Student des bedeutenden STANISLAS JU- 
LIEN (1799 — 1873) und Nachfolgers des Initiators chinesischer und 
altaistischer Studien in Frankreich, JEAN-PIERRE ABEL REMUSAT 
(1788-1932) war. L. DE ROSNY wirkte u.a. seit 1868 als Professor 
für Japanologie an der Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes 
(heute Institut National des Langues et Civilisation Orientales) 
und seit 1886 als Vizedirektor der École des Hautes Études Chi- 
noises in Paris. Nach einem in der Bibliothek aufbewahrten 
Schreiben’ vom 4.8. 1902 hatte er seine Teilsammlung ,tartari- 


lang nur die Einträge in dem alten Katalog von MAURICE COURANT (1864- 
1919) zur Verfugung; s. dessen Bibliographie coréenne, Tableau littéraire 
de la Corée contenant la nomenclature des ouvrages publiés dans ce 
pays jusque'en 1890 ainsi que la description et l'analyse détaillées des 
principaux d’entre ces ouvrages, T. 1, Paris (1894), 79-92, sowie Suppl. 
(1901) 4; davon auch Nachdruck, New York (ca. 1965). 

Zu den drei genannten Pariser Manjusammlungen s. a. KANDA No- 
BUO #4 FA fü K, Present State of Preservation of Manchu Literature, in: 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko, Tôkyô (1968), 81/ 
D seinen früheren japan. Beitrag, in: Téy6 gakuhó H zé AR #3, Téky6, 48 
(1965), 84/6; sowie IKEGAMI JIRÓ A E Z Bi, Yöroppa ni aru manshúgo 
bunken ni tsuite 1 — 0 y 2:28 A EXBITO La T (Manchu 
Materials in European Libraries), in: Tôy6 gakuhó, 45, 3 (1962), 108%. 

6 Auch ein zusammenfassender Aufsatz dieser Autorin erwähnt unsere 
Sammlung nicht: T. A. PANG, Manchu Collections in Paris, in: Manu- 
scripta Orientalia, International Journal for Oriental Manuscript Rese- 
arch, vol. 3, 1, St. Petersburg (1995), 33-39. 

7 Die betr. Stelle lautet: ' 

M. Léon de Rosny a fait part à M. de Ministre de son intention d’offrir 

à la Bibliothèque de l’Université une importante collection de livres 

Tartares (principalement Mandchoux et Mongols) qui avaient été ré- 

unie pour son fils, M. Henry de Rosny. Cette libéralité est consentie 

sous les conditions ci-après: 

1! Tous les volumes seront timbrés d'un cachet portant pour inscrip- 
tion! les mots: Bibliothèque de l’Université, collection Henry de Rosny 
e 

Insgesamt hatte LÉON DE ROSNY der Bibliothek 59 Búcher (darunter auch 
chinesische, vietnamesische, russische und solche in sonstigen europhi- 
schen Sprachen) übereignet, die unter den Geschenknummern Dion] 
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scher“ Bücher, die er ehemals seinem Sohn geschenkt hatte — 
„Donné à mon fils Henry de Rosny“, der Universität als Legat 
übereignet. HENRY DE RosNY? (1873-1894) -, der sich u.a. auch 
manjuristischen Studien gewidmet hatte, war in jugendlichem 
Alter verstorben. 

Bei den hier verzeichneten, der sog. „Collection Tartare Henry 
de Rosny“ zugehörigen Titeln handelt es sich — mit Ausnahme der 
bedeutenden Wenxuan-Handschrift!” — sämtlich um manjurische 
oder manjurisch-anderssprachige Drucke. Innerhalb der 5 Sach- 
gruppen erfolgt die Anordnung der Nummern im folgenden in etwa 
chronologischer Reihenfolge. Die Einträge enthalten: 1.) den Wort- 
laut innerhalb des französischen Kataloges, 2.) die manjur., (mon- 
gol. und chines.) Titel, 3.) Angaben zum Erscheinungsjahr der Aus- 
gabe und zu Heft- und Bandzahl, Inventarnummer (D[on]), 4.) ei- 
nige weiterführende Literaturhinweise. Bei letzteren beschränken 
wir uns hier auf eine kleine Auswahl neuerer Kataloge: 


NICHOLAS POPPE, LEON HURWITZ, HIDEHIRO OKADA, Catalogue of the Manchu- 
Mongol section of the Toyo Bunko, Tokyo und Washington (1964); 

WALTER SIMON und HOWARD G. H. NELSON, Manchu Books in London, a Union 
Catalogue, London (1977); 

JEANNE-MARIE PUYRAIMOND (unter Mitarbeit von WALTER SIMON und MARIE- 
Rose SÉGUY), Bibliothèque nationale, Département des Manuscrits, Di- 
vision des Manuscrits orientaux, Catalogue du Fonds Mandchou, Paris 
(1979); 

Quanguo manwen tushu ziliao ianhe mulu ERMRXBRRR Re He, 
Kompilatoren: HUANG Runsua $ # ZE und Qu LIUSHENG MR > &, Pe- 
king (1991); 

TATIANA A. PANG, A Catalogue of Manchu Materials in Paris. Manuscripts, 
Blockprints, Scrolls, Rubbings, Weapons, Wiesbaden: Harrasowitz in 
Kommission (1998), XVII, 142 S. 


48471-48521 und 48524-48533 in den Inventarlisten erschienen. Mit Aus- 
nahme des im folgenden unter Nr. (19) verzeichneten Qingwen zhiyao 
rühren sámtliche, hier zusammengestellten manjurischen Texte von der 
Sammlung DE ROSNY her. 

8 So ein Eintrag in dem im folgenden unter (20) aufgefuhrten Werk. 

9 Uber HENRY DE ROSNY, der am 1. 7. 1894 im Alter von nur 21 Jahren ver- 
starb, finde ich bislang lediglich einen Eintrag bei HENRI CORDIER, Biblio- 
theca sinica, T. 4, Paris 2(1908), Nachdruck Taipei (1966), Sp. 2738. Dort 
ist auch auf eine seiner Veröffentlichungen hingewiesen: sur la 
Mandchourie [I. — La géographie physique], in: (Le Lotus), Mémoires du 
Comité Sinico-japonaise, publiés par LÉON DE Rosny, T. IX, 2, Paris (April 
1890), 111/26. 

10 Hierzu s. Nr. (34). 
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| Katalog (nach Sachgruppen) 
| I. Sprache: 
(1) Signatur: RLPX-8° 11. 


Man han tch'eng yu touei tai (Phrases chinoises avec la trad. 
mandchoue), 
Manju nikan fe gisun be jofoho acabuha bithe, 
Man Han chengyu duidai Fava EH 
Verlag Yunlin tang SPK, nach 1702; 1 tao, 4 Hefte (D. 48475), 
POPPE, 327; SIMON, 58; PUYRAIMOND, 62; Quanguo, 0384. 
| 
(2) RLPX-49 6. 
Ta ts'ing tsiuan chou (Dictionnaire mandchou-chinois — Les 
mots sont range dans l'ordre du syllabaire mandchou), 
Daicing gurun-i yooni bithe, 
Da Qing quanshu KAES, 
Verlag Sanyi tang =, Zungu tang AT, 1713 (Vorwort 
von 1683); 1 europ. Halblederband, 15 Hefte (D. 48499), 
POPPE, 279; SIMON, 43/4; PUYRAIMOND, 66-70; Quanguo, 0354; 
PANG, 96. 


l 
l 


(3) RLPX-4° 7. 

Ts’ing wen pei kao (Dictionnaire chinois-mandchou relatifs 

aux 6 ministères), 

Manju gisun-i yongkiyame toktobuha bithe, 

Qingwen beikao Ys XF F, 

Verlag Yinghua tang #2383, 1761; 2 europ. Halblederbde., 12 

Hefte (D. 48485), 

POPPE, 303/4; SIMON 58; PUYRAIMOND, 71; Quanguo, 0510. 


(4) RLPX-4° 8. 
JS mg wen houei chou (Dictionnaire mandchou-chinois), 
Manju isabuha bithe 
Qingwen huishu OCRE, 


ohne Titelblatt, Vorwort v. 1724; 1 Halblederbd., 6 Hefte, = 
12 (D. 48497), 
POPPE, 294/6; SIMON, 47/8; PUYRAIMOND, 72/3; Quanguo, 0425; 
PANG, 10177. 

| 
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(5) RLPX-8° 4. 
2. Exemplar: 
Verlag Yinghua tang REX, 1751; 1 Halblederbd. (D. 48498). 


(6) RLPX-8° 5. 
3. Exemplar: 
Verlag Sanhuai tang BE, ohne Jahr; 1 tao, 12 Hefte (D. 
48482). 


(7) RLPX-4° 18. 
Ts'ing wen k'i mong (Introd. grammaticale à l'étude du mand- 
chou, par Wou Ho), 
Cing wen ki meng bithe, 
Qingwen qimeng SCAR, 


Verlag Yongkui zhai ABLAR, Yung kui jai, o. J.: ] Halble- 
derbd., 4 Hefte (D. 48478), 
POPPE, 323; SIMON, 56/7; PUYRAIMOND, 56; Quanguo, 0321. 


(8) RLPX-8° 12. 

Ts’ing wen tien yao (Recueil d'expressions chinoises disposées 

suivant l’ordre des clefs, avec la trad. mandchoue correspon- 

dante), 

(Manju bithei kooli SoSohon-i bithe), 

Qingwen dianyao ANA, 

lt. Titelblatt: Dr. v. 1738, VIL Monat (Kompilat.: GUAN JU- 

CHUANG 544 #4); 1 tao, 4 Hefte (D. 48500), 

POPPE, 285; SIMON, 59-60; PUYRAIMOND, 105, Quanguo, 0421. 


(9) RLPX-8° 13. 

Fan yi lei pien (Recueil d'expressions chinoises, groupées 

d'apres leur sens, avec la trad. mandchoue), 

Fan i lei biyan bithe, 

Fany leibian a 

1749, 1 tao, 4 Hefte (D. 48476), 

POPPE, 310; SIMON, 61; PUYRAIMOND, 98; Quanguo, 0359; PANG, 

138/9. 


(10) RLPX-8 3. 
Yin han ts'ing wen kien (Vocabulaire mandchou-chinois com- 
posé en 1735), 
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Nikan hergen-i ubaliyambuha Manju gisun-i buleku bithe, 
Yin Han Qingwen jian FAM XE, 

Verlag Lizhao ge MBA, 1757, 1 Halblederbd., 4 Hefte (D. 48477), 
POPPE! 275; SIMON, 45/6; Quanguo, 0479; PANG, 122/3. 


(11) RLPX-4° 1. 

Yu tche tseng ting ts’ing wen kien (Dictionnaire mandchou-chi- 

nois augmenté et révélé), 

(Han-i araha) Nonggime toktobuha Manju gisun-i buleku bithe, 

(Yuzhi) Zengding Qingwen jian PBL W XE, 

Vorwort vom 24. XIL 1772 Or 5 Halblederbde., 48 Hefte (D. 

48480), 

POPPE, 274; SIMON,. 50/2; PUYRAIMOND, 79, 86-88; Quanguo, 

0528; PANG, 121. 


(12) RLPX-8° 1 
Toung wen gouang houei ts'iuan chou, 

Tung wen gówang hôi ciowan Su bithe, 
Tongwen guanghui quanshu ba: ÉTÉ, 
Verlag | Tingsong lou HE PARE (im Titelblatt manjur. Titel unge- 
nau: lung wen göwang lei[!] ciowan Su; chines. Randtitel: 
Guanghui quanshu), Vorwort von 1702, V. Monat; 1 Halble- 
derbd., 5 Hefte, mit handschriftl. Zusätzen; Anhang (Heft 5): 
Lianzhu ji HAS (Sammlung von Satzbeispielen), 
POPPE, 292, 293; SIMON, 44; PUYRAIMOND, Nr. 96; Quanguo, 
0462. ` 


| | (13) RLPX-4° 19. 

K’in ting ts’ing han touei yin tseu che (Methode de concordance 

phonétique mandchoue et chinoise, publ. par ordre impérial 

en 1836 pour régulariser la transcription en chinois des noms 

géographiques mandchous et mongols), 

(Qinding) Qing Han duiyin zishi KEWAYE FR, 

ohne Titelblatt, Ausgabe von 1836 (Vorwort von 1772); 1 Halble- 

derbd., z.T. mit Bleistiftbeischriften (D. 48473), 

POPPE, 260; SIMON, 63/4; PUYRAIMOND, 51; Quanguo, 0299; PANG, 

135. 
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(4) RLPX-4° 2. 

San ho pien lan (Vocabulaires et phrases en mandchou, mongol 

et chinois), 

Sanhe bianlan ZA EH, 

Vorwort von 1780; 2 tao, 12 Hefte, z. T. mit handschriftl. Zusät- 

zen (D. 48489), 

POPPE, 184; SIMON, 55-56; PUYRAIMOND, 77-78; Quanguo, 0444; 

PANG, 132/3. 


(15) RLPX-4° 3. 
2. Exemplar: 
2 Halblederbd., 8 Hefte; unvollständig, es fehlen Hefte 1-4 (D. 
48488). 


(16) RLPX-4° 15. 

Tch’ou hio tche nan (Boussole pour ceux qui commencent à étu- 

dier. Dialogues en langue parlée mandchoue et chinoise), 

Tuktan tacire ursei temgetu Jorin bithe, 

Chuxue zhinan Y] STH EA, 

Verlag Shaoyi tang ARE, 1794; 1 europ. Bd. mit chines. Lei- 

nen, 4 Hefte, z. T. mit handschriftl. Transkription (D. 48492), 

Poppe, 161/2; SIMON, 65; Quanguo, 0489. 


(17) RLPX-4° 9. 

Ts'ing wen pou houei (Supplément au Dictionnatre mandchou- 

chinois Ts’ing wen houei chou), 

Manju gisun be niyeceme isabuha bithe, 

ohne Titelblatt, Vorwort v. 1786; 1 Halblederbd., 8 Hefte, zu Be- 

ginn mit russ. Beischriften (D. 48496), 

POPPE, 297; SIMON, 48/9; PUYRAIMOND, 746; Quanguo, 0419; 

PANG, 108-113. 


(18) RLPX-8° 6. 
2. Exemplar: 


1786; 1 Halblederbd., 8 Hefte (D. 48481). 
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(19) RLPX-8° 49. 
Ts'ing wen tchi yao (Méthode chinoise à l’usage des mand- 
choux) 
Manu pin oyonggo jorin-i bithe, 


Qingwen zhiyao RTE SS, 
Verlag Sanhuai tang — FR, 1809; 4 Hefte in europ. Schuber 
(D. 54424), 


POPPE, 321/2; SIMON, 64/5; PUYRAIMOND, 57/8; Quanguo, 0512; 
PANG, 126/8. 

| 

| (20) RLPX-8° 2. 

Ts'ing han wen hai (Dictionnaire chinois mandchou. Les ex- 

pressions chinoises sont rangées dans l'ordre des rimes), 
Qing Han wenhai BOC, 
1821; 3 Halblederbde. (j. 1-25, 26-71, 72-106), 20 Hefte (D. 
48472), 
POPPE, 280; SIMON, 65/6; Quanguo, 0417; PANG, 145. 


(21) RLPX-8° 9. 

en langue vulgaire mandchou-mongol-chinois, sans 

title), ' 

[lan hacin-i hergen kamcibuha gisun-i bithe, 

Turban BIZ An ü qadamal bicigsen ügen-ù bicig, 

Sanhe yulu ZA HAS 

- dreisprachige Version des bekannten Elementarbuches 

Tanggö meyen - 

Vorwort von 1829: 1 tao, 6 Hefte (D. 48506). 

POPPE, 159; SIMON, 64; PUYRAIMOND, 57, 58; Quanguo, 0516. 


! (22) RLPX-4° 14. 

Mong wen tche yao (Indications essentielles sur les Mongol. Re- 

cueù de 4 ouvrages composés par Sai chang, à l’usage de ceux 

qui, sachant le chinois et le mandchou, veulent apprendre le 

mongol), 

Monggo bithei oyonggo be joriha bithe, 

Mongyol üsüg-ün firumi salyaysan bičig, 

Mengwen zhiyao SOCIE, 

— das Werk besteht aus 3 Titeln: (1) Mengwen xiyi EICHE, 

Monggo hergen-i furgan be faksalaha bithe (Heft 1-2), (2) 
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Mengwen facheng Bee OTR, Monggo bithei koolingga durun 
bithe (Heft 3), (3) Bianlan zheng'e TEMER, Tuwara de ja 
obuha bithei tasaraha babe tuwancihiyaha bithe (Heft 4) —, 
ohne Titelblatt, 1848; 1 tao, 4 Hefte (D. 48501), 

Quanguo, 0415; PANG, 1388/5. 


IL Kanonische Schriften: 


(23) RLPX-4° 4. 

Man han wou king (Les cing livres classiques, en mandchou et 

en chinois), 

(Han-i araha) ubaliyambuha sunja nomun, 

Yuzhi fanyi Wujing WPIA E TR, 

— Übersetzung der kanonischen Bücher Yijing 2% / Jijungge 

nomun, Shujing BÆ / Dasan-i nomun, Shijing REA / Irge- 

bun-i nomun, Liji AC / Dorolon-i nomun, Chungiu EX / 

Sajingga-i nomun —, 

ohne Titelblatt, 1760/84; 12 Halblederbde., 73 Hefte, z.T. mit 

handschriftlichen Zusätzen (D. 48508), 

POPPE, 231, 234, 239; SIMON, 69-72; PUYRAIMOND, 1, 3, 7, 8; 

Quanguo, 0023, 0543, 0658, 0662. 


(24) RLPX-4° 5. 
Man han tseu ho pi sseu chou tsi tchou (Les quatre traités classi- 
ques, avec commentaires en mandchou et en chinois), 
Se Su ji ju, 
(Man Han zi hebi) Sishu juzhu (RATÉ EURE, 
1838, 2 Halblederbde., 14 Hefte (D. 48484), 
POPPE, 253; SIMON, 74; PUYRAIMOND, 15; PANG, 70. 


(25) RLPX-8° 19 
Yu tche fan yi Sseu chou, 
(Han-i araha) ubaliyambuha Duin bithe, 
(Yuzhi) fanyi Sishu PRS SOS, 
ohne Titelblatt, Vorwort undatiert, 1756; 2 Halblederbde., 6 
Hefte, 
POPPE, 247-250; SIMON, 72/3; Quanguo, 0012; PANG, 64/9. 
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(26) RLPX-8° 8. 
Hiao king/Siao king (Le livre de la Piété filiale et le livre de la 
Jeunesse, traduction mandchoue sans le texte chinois), 
(Hiyoosungga NOMUN), 
Xiaojing FR, 
ohne Titelblatt, Vorwort (Han-i araha Hio ging bithei sioi) 
von 1727; 1 tao, 5 Hefte (D. 48493), 
POPPE, ¡257; SIMON, 74/5; PUYRAIMOND, 10; Quanguo, 0099. 
| If. Philosophie: 
(27) RLPX-4° 16. 
Tchou iseu tsie yao (Extraits du philosophe Tchou Hi. Texte chi- 
nois et traduction mandchoue), 
Ju ze jiyei yoo bithe, 
Zhuzi jieyao RF ME, 
ohne Titelblatt, Vorwort v. 1675; 1 tao, 5 Hefte (D. 48504), 
POPPE, 438; SIMON, 76; Quanguo, 0117. 


| (28) RLPX-8° 7. 
2. Exemplar: 
1 tao, 8 Hefte, z. T. mit handschriftl. Notizen (D. 48503). 

| 


(29) RLPX-8° 10. 
Souen tseu et Wou tseu (Trad. mandchoue des écrits attribues a 
ces eux auteurs. Texte chinois ajouté à l’encre rouge dans une 
partie de l'ouvrage), 
Sun ze U ze-i coohai nomun, 
(Sun Wu wujing ARE, 
— rein manjur. Version (Randtitel, Heft 1-2: Sunzi T, Heft 
3-4: Wei RP) -, 
ohne Titelblatt, Verlagsangabe am Textende: Tianhui ge Ria: 
1 tao, 4 Hefte, z. T. mit handschriftl. Zusätzen in Rot (D. 48483), 
POPPE, 470; SIMON, 108; Quanguo, 0277. 
| | (30) RLPX-4° 11. 
Ts'ing tseu sing li tsing yi (Traduction mandchoue d'un abrégé 
du grand ouvrage philosophique de Tchou Hi), 
(Han-i araha) Sing li fing i bithe, 
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(Yuzhi) Xingli jingyi MBS, 

ohne Titelblatt (handschriftL Außentitel: Qingzi Xingli jing- 
yi TA ERS, 

1717, rein manjur.; 1 tao., 8 Hefte (D. 48507), 

SIMON, 77/8; PURAYMOND, 22/3; Quanguo, 0018. 


IV. Geschichte: 


(31) RLPX-4° 12. 

Kin ting Yuan che yu kie (Explication des termes étrangers, 

mongols et thibétains, qui apparaissent en transcription chi- 

noise dans l’histoire des Yuan), 

(Qinding) Yuanshi yuñe REIL RER, 

— d.i. Teil II des Werkes (Dailiyoo aisin dai yuwan ere dan 

gurun-i suduri de bisire gisun be suhe bithe), Liao Jin Yuan 

sanchao yujie TC = BARRE) —, 

ohne Titelblatt, 1824; 2 tao, 10 Hefte (D. 48486), 

SIMON, 91/2; Quanguo, 0381, 0671. 


(32) RLPX-4° 13. 

K'in ting Leao che yu kie (Explication des termes qui apparais- 

sent en transcription chinoise dans l'histoire des Leao), 

(Qinding) Liaoshi yujie KEW E HERR, 

— d. i. Teil I des vorgenannten Werkes —, 

ohne Titelblatt, 1824; 1 tao, 4 Hefte, j. 1-10, Stempel: ,Collec- 

tion anarienne Henry de Rosny‘ (D. 48487); 

s. den vorigen Eintrag. 


IV. Literatur: 
(33) RLPX-4? 10. 
Kou-wen youen-kien (en mandchou) 
Gu wen yuwan giyan bithe, 
Guwen yuanjian HI, 
ohne Titelblatt, Vorwort von 1685/6; 12 Halblederbde., 64 Hefte 


(D. 48474), 
POPPE, 515; SIMON, 112/3; PUYRAIMOND, 113/4; Quanguo, 0529. 
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(34) Ms. 1560-1561 

Wen siouen (en Mandchou) [handschriftl. Titel auf der Außen- 

seite], | 

Wen siowan | 

- rein manjur. Übersetzung mit Kommentaren der bekannten 

chines. Literaturanthologie Wenxuan X $ = 

undatiertes Manuskript (wohl 2. Hälfte des 18. Jh.s), ohne Ver- 

fasser- oder Vorbesitzerangaben; 2 Halblederbde., 10 Hefte in 

gelben¡Seideneinbánden mit variierenden Titelangaben, zusam- 

men 499 europ. paginierte Seiten, 

M. Gimm!!. 


| (35) RLPX-4° 17. 

Man meng ho pi san tseu king tchou kie (Le livre des phrases de 

trois caractères, avec commentaires en mandchou, mongol et 

chinois), 

Manju Monggo hergen-i kamcime suhe San ze ging-ni bithe, 

Manju Mongyol üsüg-iyer gabsurun tayiluysan San-fi-ging- 

ún bicig, 

Man Meng hebi Sanzi jing zhujie FoR B= FRR, 

1832; 1 vol, 4 Hefte (D. 48494), 

SIMON, 109; PUYRAIMOND, 44; PANG, 94. 


Index der manjurischen u. chinesischen Buchtitel (nach Ifd. Nrn.): 


Bianlan zhenge fc dec hve Soe O Ae e (22) 
EE 0 ar a ae he (23) 
Chuxue zhinan . ........................ (16) 
Cing wen ki meng bithe . ................... (7) 
Da Qing QUANSRU: Ga Go, Ger ie A Mess eu. (2) 


11 Zu dieser Handschrift s. M. G., Die chinesische Anthologie Wen-hstian 
in mandjurischer Teilübersetzung einer Leningrader und einer Kölner 
Handschrift (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutsch- 
land, Supplementband '11), Wiesbaden: Steiner (1968), 1-22, und Nach- 
träge zu Entstehungszeit u.a. von Hasans mandjurischer Wen-hsüan- 
Übersetzung von 1711/14, in: Oriens Extremus, 19 (1972), 155/64; sowie 
ausführlich in meinem neuen Beitrag Materialien zur chines. Anthologie 
Wenxuán in der manjurischen Übersetzung zweier Manuskripte in eu- 
ropäischen Bibliotheken (im Druck). 
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Daicing gurun-i yooni bithe ................. (2) 
Dailiyoo aisin dai yuwan ere ilan gurun-i suduri de 

bisire gisun be suhe bithe .............. (31), (32) 
Dasan ıNnomuNn. sservi SAS SERIES AR A A (23) 
Dorolon-i NOMUN . ....................... (23) 
DUE DUNG: vas sele NE A eu a (27) 
Fan i lei biyan bithe...................... (9) 
Faraji LeMan: 5: za. ER eh eus (27) 
Fani Sishu a ts sis atelier (9) 
Fanit WMO e see cave re are (23) 
Gu wen yuwan giyan bithe . ................. (38) 
Turban fiil-iin üsüg qadamal bičigsen ügen-ü bičig ... (21) 
GUWEN Wannen... a A be Nes has (33) 
Han-i araha s. unter dem folgenden Stichwort 
Hiyoosungga nomun ..................... (26) 
Ilan hacin-i hergen kamcibuha gisun bithe......... (21) 
Irgebun 4 NOMUN A es re ERE RS ROG AS (23) 
IUNGIENREMUIN. 5. 2. 2 sera nei BER RRS (23) 
Ju ze jiyei yoo bithe . 2. oo ooo ooo... (27), (28) 
E a a 2 e Be na re Dash a (12) 
Liao Jin Yuan sanchao yufie . ............ . (81), (82) 
Diaoshl Yue ee A A BO AS (30) 
A LS EURE SMS D EC Dre a SE A (23) 
Man Han chengyu duidai . .................. (1) 
Man Han wufindg . ....................... (23) 
Man Han zi hebi Sishu juzhu ................ (24) 
Man Meng hebi Sanzi fing zhufie . ............. (35) 
Manju bithei kooli SoSohon-i bithe ...........o... (8) 
Manju gisun be niyeceme isabuha bithe ....... (17), (18) 
Manju gisun-i oyonggo jorin-1 bithe . . ........... (19) 
Manju gisun-i yongkiyame toktobuha bithe ........ (3) 
Manju isabuha bithe ............... (4), (6), (6) 


Manju Monggo hergen-i kamcime suhe San ze ging-ni bithe (35) 
Manju Monyol üsüg-iyer qabsurun tayiluysan San-fi- 
gingn DICO e sie e une E eee DE Se eR eo (35) 
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Manju nikan fe gisun be jofoho acabuha bithe ....... (1) 
Mengwen facheng . '..................... (22) 
Mengwen EAU A, dës ware SNA SAIT ST aus (22) 
Mengwen zhiyao . ....................... (22) 
Monggo bithei koolingga durun bithe ............ (2) 
Monggo bithei oyonggo be joriha bithe ........... (22) 
Monggo hergen-i jurgan be faksalaha bithe ......... (22) 
Mongyol Üsüg-ün Jirumi salyaysan bilig .......... (22) 
Nikan hergen-i ubaliyambuha Manju gisun-i buleku bithe (10) 
Nonggime toktobuha Manju gisun-i buleku bithe ..... (11) 
Qing Han duiyin sieht .................... (13) 
Qing Han wenhai ....................... (20) 
Qingwen beikao ........................ (3) 
A se aE S Gora DU ae ds E ne (17), (18) 
Qingwen'dianyao ....................... (8) 
Qingwen huishu . ................. (4), (5), (6) 
Qingwen:qimeng . ....................... (7) 
Qingwen zhiyao ........................ (19) 
Sajingganomun ........................ (23) 
San ze ging-ni bithe ...................... (35) 
Sanhe bianlan ...................... (14), (15) 
SANNE YUL = ©. oe eh Rois 2 a me Gh (21) 
Sanzi fing zhujie ....................... (35) 
DESUN JURADA EA rd eh hen (24) 
Shijing . ....... Ge 1 Br TS en dos a (23) 
BRUST: AA O (23) 
DONU ete. Be oe axe. te ane Ges ee ste ee Se i (25) 
Sishu jizhu as Od caine che Sine EE de da be daa a (24) 
Sing li jing i bithe ....................... (30) 
Sun Wu wujing . ........................ (29) 
Sun ze U ze-i coohai nomun ................. (29) 
Tanggô meyen es den diet ame (21) 
Tuktan tacire ursei temgetu jorin bithe ........... (16) 
Tuwara de ja obuha bithei taSaraha babe tuwancihiyaha 
A A ee cn E Ge Sate ae ane top ta (22) 
Ubaliyambuha SUNJA NOMUN ................. (23) 
Ubaliyambuha Duin bithe .................. (25) 
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WER NOW... EI ab 6 ek a ar la is (34) 
Wertuan. dida a oe RE aa OS A a (34) 
WIN: u re ke ee ee ee ON (23) 
RIO: LS 4 EE EE EE (26) 
ANGE IM. à Là à a ae re Bra ae (30) 
A u as Eee ersten (23) 
Yin Han Qingwen JAN .................... (10) 
Yuzhi s. unter dem folgenden Stichwort 

Vans hr yune esws A he Sk ARA AOE ES (31) 
Zengding Qingwen JUAN .................... (11) 
ARUSI EYAD vecs was eg A Ae DER Pat Tee (27), (28) 
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geals and pseudolaryngeals in Mongolic 
Problems of phonological interpretation! 


by 
| JUHA JANHUNEN 
' Institute for Asian and African Studies, 
University of Helsinki, Finland 


In Mongolic diachronic and comparative studies it is today gen- 
erally recognized that. Proto-Mongolic possessed a laryngeal spi- 
rant consonant in the beginning of some words which in most 
Modern Mongolic languages show an initial vowel. The laryngeal, 
commonly written as h, is still attested in written records of the 
Middle Mongol period, and traces of it are also preserved, at least 
dialectally, in two peripheral branches of Modern Mongolic, viz. 
Dagur in the north, and the Monguor group in the south. Since 
the papers of Ramstedt (1916), Pelliot (1925), and Aalto (1965), it 
has also been known that this initial h goes back to an original 
strong labial stop *p. In terms of a commonly accepted chrono- 
logical framework, 1t is assumed that the stop pronunciation still 
prevailed i in the language during the period immediately preced- 
ing Proto-Mongolic, a period which was called Ancient Mongol by 
Poppe (1976), but which might more properly be defined as Late 
Pre-Proto-Mongolic. 

From the point of view of the consonant system of Pre-Proto- 
Mongolia the spirantization of *p may be seen as an important 
turning point, in that it created an asymmetry between the series 
of strong ¡vs. weak stops. While the weak series continued to com- 
prise segments for all the four places of articulation relevant for 
Mongolic, viz. labial (*b), dental (*d), palatal (*/), and velar (*g), 
the stron, series came to possess segments only for the dental 


1 Anoral version of this paper was first presented at the Third International 
Symposium on Mongolology in Huhehaote (Guigaquda), August 1998. 
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(*t), palatal (*c), and velar (*k) sets. From this time on, we may 
assume that the markedness relationships between the strong and 
weak stops in Mongolic have favoured the weak series (un- 
marked) over the strong series (marked). As the change from *p 
to (*)h may be assumed to have taken place via the intermediate 
stage of a labial (bilabial) spirant, the whole development from 
Pre-Proto-Mongolic to Modern Mongolic may be reconstructed as 
tpn > *f> (Hh > Ø. 

The total obstruent system of Pre-Proto-Mongolic comprised 
not only the strong and weak stops, but also continuants. The one 
continuant that may be reconstructed without any hesitation was 
the sibilant *s (cf. Paradigm 1). 


Paradigm 1. th *d MH *Y 
"o *§ Ze "k 
Ze 


It is only natural that the spirantized reflex of *p found a new 
niche for itself in the very series of continuant obstruents. Appa- 
rently, what happened at the first stage of the development was 
that *p was simply transferred to the continuant series to yield 
*f. Since it was still a question of a labial (bilabial) consonant, 
the initial phonetic impact was minimal (cf. Paradigm 2). 


Paradigm 2. tb d * * 
E Se % 
"Te 


It was only at the next stage that the original *p lost its labial 
place of articulation and was moved to the sphere traditionally 
called laryngeal. However, viewing the Pre-Proto-Mongolic conso- 
nant system, we can easily see that there was no original laryn- 
geal place of articulation to which the non-labial reflex of *f could 
have been moved. The only address available for the segment was 
offered by the velars, and it is therefore reasonable to assume 
that the resulting segment was, indeed, a velar spirant, rather than 
a laryngeal. To make this point clear, we shall in the following 
take a distance from the conventional notation (*)h and instead 
mark the segment as (x (cf. Paradigm 3). 
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Paradigm 3. * d *j ` Son 
? tE ` e * 
l | *s ty 


| 
In the functional framework, it is irrelevant whether the velar 
spirant (Dx was really pronounced as a true velar, or as a laryn- 
geal. The difference between the two articulations is typically 
transitory, and many languages featuring a velar spirant show a 
trend to weaken the latter towards a laryngeal articulation. This 
happened also in Mongolic, with the loss of the segment as the 
ultimate result. At this stage we may say that the original labial 
stop *p had disappeared from the system without a trace (cf. Par- 


adigm 4). 


Paradigm 4. m *d WM ` So 
| | * Sc  *k 
Ze 


It may be recalled that after the completion of the development 
*p > *f > (x > Ø, a new cycle of spirantization was initiated in 
Mongolic, this time affecting the velar member of the strong stop 
series. The development of (*)k to x is variously observed in al- 
most all Modern Mongolic idioms, though it is often restricted to 
the allophone occuring before back vowels. In some Mongolic 
idioms it is still today a question of a mere phonetic tendency, 
while in others, notably most of the dialects of Mongol proper in 
Outer and Inner Mongolia, the new x has reached the status of a 
separate phoneme. We may say that this phonemicization of (*)k 
> x has taken place in all those idioms which by areal contacts 
have added the new marginal phoneme k to their consonant para- 
digm. At the same time, a marginal p, was well as, dialectally, f, 
have been introduced. Both internal developments and loanwords 
have also resulted in the phonemic separation of a palatal sh from 
the original dental s, though the phonological details vary from 
dialect to dialect. In this way, the system has reached a perfection 
which it did not possess even in Pre-Proto-Mongolic times (cf. 
Paradigm! 5). 


tint € b dj 
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AU of this is now common knowledge, and any radical reinter- 
pretation of the situation, such as that proposed by Wang Penglin 
(1993), can only be based on an insufficient familiarity with the 
linguistic facts. However, there are still many unsolved questions 
concerning (*)x in Proto-Mongolic. One of them concerns the 
status of the segment in the language underlying the Written Mon- 
gol orthographical norm. It is well known that in Written Mongol, 
words beginning with (*)x are not distinguished from those con- 
taining an original initial vowel. This is normally assumed to mean 
that the dialect first written with the Uighur-Mongol script had 
lost (*)x already before the Middle Mongol period. It is, however, 
also thinkable that the creators of the orthographical norm simply 
did not indicate the opposition between (*)x and @. 

An even more substantial problem is connected with the origi- 
nal system of continuant obstruents in Pre-Proto-Mongolic. In the 
above analysis (especially Paradigms 1 and 2), we started from 
the assumption that there was no segment *x in the consonant 
system before the spirantized reflex of *p was moved to the velar 
place of articulation. However, in view of the evidence collected 
by Doerfer (1985. 153-154) it seems possible that Pre-Proto-Mon- 
golic actually possessed an initial «laryngeal» of the type *x al- 
ready prior to the velarization of *p > *f >(*)x. The evidence has 
been critically reviewed by Rozycki (1994), but the issue remains 
unconcluded. Perhaps even more important than the few contro- 
versial vocabulary items possibly containing an initial *x in Pre- 
Proto-Mongolic, is the fact that Proto-Tungusic also had a distinc- 
tion between what seem to have been *p and *r. The sound sys- 
tems of Mongolic and Tungusic are in many respects similar, and 
it would not be surprising if this similarity extended to the struc- 
tural details of the obstruent paradigms. 

Although the evidence requiring the reconstruction of an origi- 
nal initial Sr is still problematic in the details, it is convenient to 
refer to this segment, irrespective of whether it is real or imagi- 
nary, as the primary *x in Mongolic. In view of its marginal status 
in the reconstructions we might wish to classify it as some kind 
of a «laryngeal», but we should not forget that its phonological 
position in the system must have been that of a velar spirant. For 
some purposes, we could also call this consonant a pseudolaryn- 
geal. Assuming that it was a real segment, the primary *x must 
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have coexisted with the original *p at a stage when the latter was 
still a labial consonant (cf. Paradigm 1b). 


Paradigm 1b. a ad * sg 
| am a e sik 
Ze ny 


In difference from the primary *x, the spirantized and velarized 
reflex of *p can be identified as the secondary *x in Mongolic. 
The evidence available so far on the primary *r in initial position 
suggests it was lost in very much same way as the secondary 
(Mr. However, the loss of the primary Sr seems to have taken 
place prior to the velarization of *p > *f > (zx. We may say that 
after (e Joss of the primary Sr the niche it had left was filled 
by the secondary Y This development was repeated when the 
secondary (x was lost in most Modern Mongolic idioms, while 
a new segment of the same type was formed through the spiranti- 
zation ofi (*)k. The result of the latter process can be called the 
tertiary x in Mongolic. Considering the gradual marginalization 
of the relevant segments from Pre-Proto-Mongolic to Proto-Mon- 
golic to Modern Mongolic, one is tempted to predict that the cur- 
rent tertiary x might also ultimately be lost during some future 
phase of linguistic evolution. 

It may be noted that in Dagur and Monguor, under certain cir- 
cumstances, we observe a merger between the secondary (*)x 
and the tertiary x. There is also a quaternary x in some Mongolic 
idioms of the Buryat type, in which the dental sibilant (*)s has 
become velarized or laryngealized into xlh. The relationship be- 
tween the reflexes of (*)k and (*)s in these idioms involves intri- 
cate phonological problems, but basically three types of represen- 
tation are observed: (Hk = k vs. (*)s > x (as in Khamnigan Mon- 
gol), (MK € (*)s > x (as in Bargut), and (*)k > x vs. (*)s > h 
(as in most dialects of Buryat proper). Only in the last type of 
representation, provided that there also exists a contrast between 
the original (*)k > x and the new marginal phoneme k, can we say 
that the language has a distinctive laryngeal place of articulation. 

| l 
The above discussion has only concerned the word-initial posi- 
tion, for which the existence of a separate original primary *x is 
still disputed. However, the same segmental relationships were 
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also valid for the medial, or, to be more exact, the intervocalic 
position. If there was a primary *x in the initial position, we 
would expect to have the same segment in the medial position 
also. Likewise, since there was a development from *p to (*)x in 
the initial position, we would expect that the same development, 
or at least some closely parallel process, also took place in the 
medial position. Contrary to these expectations, standard works 
of Mongolic comparative studies, notably that of Poppe (1955), 
do not refer to any segment that could be identified as a medial 
(“x (or k). This can either mean that there was a phonotactic 
gap in the Proto-Mongolic system, or that the extant reconstruc- 
tions are erroneous for this detail. 

. Indeed, there are many reasons to question the conventional 
reconstructions of Proto-Mongolic. Phonological theory has never 
been properly incorporated into comparative Mongolic studies, 
and even the relationship between phonemes and graphemes has 
tended to remain obscure for many Mongolists. However, an un- 
derstanding concerning the position of (lr has gradually been 
ripening, and the ingredients for a final conclusion are now at our 
hands. Quite recently, Finch (1998) has correctly linked the his- 
tory of the secondary initial (Nx with that of the so-called disap- 
pearing intervocalic weak velar stop, normally transcribed as -g- 
(in front-vocalic words) or -y- (in back-vocalic words). Referring 
to the fact that this segment is frequently involved in a morpho- 
phonemic, interdialectal, or orthographic alternation with the 
weak labial stop -b-, Finch implies that its original source was the 
strong laibal stop *-p-. 

Unfortunately, Finch does not elaborate the phonological signi- 
ficance of his observations. The most important unsolved issue is 
connected with the paradigmatic status of the disappearing inter- 
vocalic consonant. It is illustrative to see how the views concern- 
ing the interpretation of this segment have evolved in the past. 
We may distinguish between three approaches to the question: 

(1) In accordance with the conventional approach, it is still 
commonly assumed that the weak velar stop denoted in the Mon- 
gol script by the letters g (in front-vocalic words) and q or qh 
(in back-vocalic words) is a uniform consonant segment, though 
distinct from the corresponding strong velar stop, which, inciden- 
tally, is also denoted by the letters g and q. Although this interpre- 
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tation offers no explanation of the different behaviour of this seg- 
ment in, for instance, minimal pairs such as Written Mongol aga- 
to return’ vs. aga- ‘to warm’, Modern Mongolic (*)ege- vs. ee-, 
most handbooks of Mongolic continue to leave the matter at this 
vague and unspecified level. 

(2) To express the empirical fact that there nevertheless is a 
diachronic difference between a disappearing and a non-disap- 
pearing type of velar consonant, Hambis (1945. xvii-xx) interpre- 
ted the (disappearing velar as an intervocalic hiatus and tran- 
scribed it for the language underlying the Written Mongol ortho- 
graphy by the apostrophe ÇC). Although not giving this entity a 
segmental identity in.his interpretation, Hambis implied that it 
originally represents a consonant distinct from the weak velar 
stop -9- resp. -y-. 

(3) Already much before Hambis, Ramstedt (1902. 21-23) had, 
however, also suggested that the two types of velar might repre- 
sent two different consonants. This interpretation was adopted 
by Vladimircov (1929. 193-199) and Poppe (1960. 57-62), though 
neither of the latter consistently followed it in their practical tran- 
scriptions of Written Mongol. A more systematic adherent of this 
solution lis Doerfer, who writes -g- for the non-disappearing weak 
velar stop (in both front-vocalic and back-vocalic words) and -y- 
for the corresponding disappearing segment (also irrespective of 
the palato-velar harmony). According to Doerfer (1985. 12-13), 
-y- is originally a velar fricative, and the fact that it disappears in 
Modern Mongolic is directly connected with its inherent segmen- 
tal characteristics, as opposed to -g-. 

A problem with the last explanation is that the postulated velar 
spirant has a restricted phonotactic distribution, in that it only 
occurs in medial (intervocalic) position. It is not difficult to relate 
this circumstance to the fact that the conventional «laryngeal» h 
also has a restricted distribution, in that it only occurs initially. 
We may therefore confidently take the final step and identify the 
two segments paradigmatically with each other: 

(4) Thus, we postulate for Mongolic a single velar spirant (*)x 
which in‘ initial position appears as the Middle Mongol and Proto- 
Mongolic «laryngeal» or pseudolaryngeal, and which in medial 
(intervocalic) position is identical with the disappearing velar 
consonant, segmentally preserved in the Written Mongol ortho- 
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graphy but lost in all the modern Mongolic languages. Since Mid- 
dle Mongol also normally shows a hiatus with no intervening con- 
sonant segment, we may conclude that the loss of (*)x from the 
paradigm started from the medial position and was only second- 
arily extended to the initial position. 

Chronologically, the stage of Mongolic which still had (fx in 
both the initial and the medial position may be dated back to a 
time immediately preceding the Middle Mongol period. At this 
stage, the consonant paradigm valid for the medial position may 
be assumed to have been identical with that established for the 
initial position (Paradigm 3). Like the corresponding initial seg- 
ment, the medial (Sr can in many instances be shown to derive 
from an original strong labial stop *p. This circumstance can be 
verified both by internal reconstruction and by external compari- 
sons. As noted by Finch (op. cit.), the internal evidence comes 
from the cases in which we have an alternation between (*)b and 
(x. The following are just a few well-known examples of this 
alternation: 

(1) The instrumental ending of the nominal case paradigm may, 
on the basis of the extant Mongolic languages, be reconstructed 
as *-xAr (after vowel stems) or *-A-xAr (after consonant stems). 
The corresponding Written Mongol data bar resp. ijar show, how- 
ever, that the original shapes must have been *-pAr (after vowel 
stems) resp. *-I-pAr (after consonant stems). We do not know 
why Written Mongol preserves the suffix-initial segment as b (af- 
ter vowel stems), but it is possible, as is commonly assumed, that 
this feature of Written Mongol reflects an early orthographical 
tradition established already before the Proto-Mongolic period 
either for some stage of Pre-Proto-Mongolic or even for some 
genetically divergent form of Para-Mongolic. 

(ii) The reflexive ending of the nominal paradigm offers an ex- 
act parallel to the instrumental case ending. The Proto-Mongolic 
shapes of the reflexive ending are *-xAn (after vowel stems) and 
*_A-xAn (after consonant stems), while the Written Mongol data 
bav resp. ijav show that the original suffix was *-pAn (after 
vowel stems) resp. *-/-pAn (after consonant stems). 

(iii) Most of the basic numerals incorporate a derivative ele- 
ment which appears as ("HAM in (CS out bo ‘three’, (dot? 
r-be/n four’ and (*)xa(-)~-ba/n ‘ten’ but as (*)x4/n in i-r+gu-xa/n 
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‘six’ and *dal-u-xa/n ‘seven’. By internal reconstruction both of 
these variants may be derived from the uniform original shape 
+ DAN. It may be seen that the development *p > (Sr was only 
valid for the intervocalic position, while postconsonantally the 
development *p > (*)b took place. In (*)nai-ma/n ‘eight’ the 
same derivative element has the shape (*)-m.A/n, suggesting that 
in a nasal environment the original *p was assimilated (perhaps 
through *b) into (*)m. 

(iv) Another example from nominal derivation involves the suf- 
fix denoting the circumstances of action, which has the shapes 
(*}xUri (after a vowel) and (*}0Uri (after a consonant), as in 
(*)sur-ga-xuli ‘school’ < *sur-ga-xuri vs. (*jilile-d-biiri ‘indus- 
try’. The original shape of the suffix may be unambiguously recon- 
structed as *-pUÜrl. 

External evidence is most extensively provided by the corpus 
of Turko-Mongolic lexical parallels, most of which are due to pre- 
historical borrowing from the Pre-Proto-Bulgharic branch of Tur- 
kic into Pre-Proto-Mongolic. Turkic words which originally con- 
tained an intervocalic *p still preserve this segment as p in many 
modern Turkic idioms, while in Mongolic the development *p > 
(fx has taken place. Typical examples include: 

(v) Modern Mongolic taa-, Written Mongol thaqha- ‘to guess’ 
< Proto-Mongolic (*)taxa- < Pre-Proto-Mongolic *tapa- < Pre- 
Proto-Bulgharic = Pre-Proto-Turkic *tapa- > Proto-Turkic *tap- 
> Modern Turkic tap-. “to find’. On the Turkic side, this example 
shows the regular loss of the original stem-final vowel, which in 
Mongolic is still preserved in the composition of the modern con- 
tracted «long» (double) vowel. 

(vi) Modern Mongolic xuur, Written Mongol quqhur or quur 
‘stringed instrument’ < Proto-Mongolic *koxur < Pre-Proto-Mon- 
golic *kopur, borrowed from Pre-Proto-Bulgharic *kopur < Pre- 
Proto-Turkic *kopus > Proto-Turkic *kopuz > Modern Turkic ko- 
puz resp. kobuz/komuz etc. id. 

Since the above examples involve an original strong labial stop 
*p, they correspond to the definition of the secondary (*)x, as 
also established for the initial position. It has already been men- 
tioned that there is also some evidence of an initial primary *x, 
which would have existed in the language already at the time 
when *p was still preserved as a stop consonant. It happens that 
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this primary *x can also be reconstructed for the medial position, 
and in this position there can be no controversy concerning its 
phonemic reality. The evidence comes, again, mainly from the 
Turko-Mongolic parallels. Two well-known examples of the pri- 
mary medial *x are: 

(vii) Modern Mongolic saa-, Written Mongol sagha- ‘to milk’ < 
Proto-Mongolic = Pre-Proto-Mongolic *saxa-, borrowed from Pre- 
Proto-Bulgharic = Pre-Proto-Turkic *saga- > Proto-Turkic *sag- 
> Modern Turkic sag- id. Again, we have the regular loss of the 
original stem-final vowel in Turkic. 

(viii) Modern Mongolic (*)xaan, Written Mongol qaqhav ‘em- 
peror' < Proto-Mongolic (*)kaxan < Pre-Proto-Mongolic *kaxan, 
most likely borrowed from Turkic (chronologically unspecified, 
but perhaps not Pre-Proto-Bulgharic) (*)kagan > Old and Modern 
Turkic kagan. 

In these examples, the Mongolic medial *x corresponds to the 
Turkic weak velar stop *g. Since on the Turkic side there is no 
primary distinction between a stop and a continuant in the velars, 
the correspondence would seem to imply that the Mongolic velar 
spirant was a regular substitution for the Turkic weak velar stop. 
Although most of the relevant items are back-vocalic, occasional 
examples have also been quoted from a front-vocalic environ- 
ment, as may be seen from, for instance, the material presented 
by Poppe (1960. 59-60). Without going into the details of the 
individual etymologies, it is clear that in Mongolic the medial *x 
and *g functioned as two separate segments already before the 
origination of the secondary (*)x from *p. However, in cases for 
which no additional internal or external evidence is available, it 
is technically impossible to distinguish the primary *x from the 
secondary (*)x, for by the stage of Proto-Mongolic these two enti- 
ties had merged into a single phoneme. 

In view of the fact that the velar spirant *x was a primary pho- 
neme in medial position, it becomes irrelevant from the paradig- 
matic point of view whether we can confirm the existence of this 
phoneme for the initial position or not. In the consonant para- 
digm of Pre-Proto-Mongolic *x may therefore be regarded as a 
real segment, just like *s and all of the eight stop phonemes (Para- 
digm 1b). However, in this reconstructed system, the niches for 
the labial and palatal spirants are still free, and it might be asked 
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whether there is any evidence that would allow the reconstruc- 
tion of separate phonemes for these positions also. One possible 
answer is that the corresponding functions may have been filled 
by the glides. It is true, there is very little, if any, evidence of a 
separate labial glide ee for Proto-Mongolic or Pre-Proto- 
Mongolic, but the palatal glide *y is, in any case, a concretely 
reconstructable entity. 

There is, in fact, a close diachronic relationship between *x 
and (*)y, in that sequences of the type *Vxi seem to have yielded 
(*)Vyt during the transition from Late Pre-Proto-Mongolic to 
Proto-Mongolic. For Proto-Mongolic, it is, as a rule, impossible to 
distinguish between *x and *y in the position preceding the vowel 
(*)t (< + € *4), and it remains a matter of interpretation whether 
one writes *Vxi or *Vyi. In Modern Mongolic the intervocalic seg- 
ment in these cases has been regularly deleted, yielding con- 
tracted «diphthongs» (vowel sequences) in very much the same 
way as sequences of the type *VxV have yielded contracted 
«long» (double) vowels. Written Mongol, however, uses the spell- 
ings aji and uji for the «diphthongs», suggesting that the underly- 
ing language had an intervocalic *y in these cases. Turko-Mon- 
golic comparisons show that this *y can represent both a primary 
*x and a secondary Mx: 

(ix) Modern Mongolic (*)sain, Written Mongol sajiv ‘good’ < 
Proto-Mongolic (Hsayi-n or *saxi-n < Pre-Proto-Mongolic 
*saxt(-), borrowed from Pre-Proto-Bulgharic = Pre-Proto-Turkic 
*sagi > Proto-Turkic *sag > Old and Modern Turkic sag ‘healthy. 

(x) Modern Mongolic (*)xaici, Written Mongol qajichi ‘scis- 
sors < Proto-Mongolic (*)kayici or *kaxici < Pre-Proto-Mon- 
golic *kapttt < Pre-Proto-Bulgharic = Pre-Proto-Turkic *kapttt > 
Proto-Turkic *kaptt > Modern (Siberian) Turkic Kontz id. This is 
originally. a trisyllabic word, in which the Turkic side exhibits a 
loss of the vowel in the second syllable, while the final vowel is 
preserved. The exact diachronic explanation of this situation may 
well be more complicated than is commonly assumed, but, in any 
case, thisıdetail has nothing to do with the origin of the Mongolic 
intervocalic consonant, which in this word clearly belongs to the 
category of the secondary (*)z. 

We have thus established that both Proto-Mongolic and Pre- 
Proto-Mongolic had a velar spirant phoneme, which was clearly 
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separate from the weak velar stop g. In Pre-Proto-Mongolic this 
segment also remained distinct from both the labial stop *p and 
the palatal glide *y (Paradigm 1c). 


Paradigm Ic. tb * H *Y 
to * Se "k 
*s X 

*y 


During the period immediately preceding Proto-Mongolic, the 
synchronic role of the velar spirant was considerably increased 
by the origination of the secondary (*)r from *p. To some extent, 
this development was counteracted by the loss of the primary 
initial *x, if it ever had existed, as well as by the merger of *x 
with *y in certain combinatory positions, but generally we may 
say that the combined paradigmatic and syntagmatic impact of 
the primary *x and the secondary (*)x reached its peak during the 
Proto-Mongolic period. After this period, most Mongolic idioms 
entered a phase characterized by the total absence of a velar spi- 
rant from the paradigm, until the origination of the tertiary and 
quaternary x reversed the situation. We may now summarize the 
diachronic evolution of the various types of velar spirant attested 
in different positions from Pre-Proto-Mongolic (PP) through 
Proto-Mongolic (P) to archaic (A) as well as innovatory (I) Mod- 
ern Mongolic as follows (cf. Table): 


Table. PP P À I 
%x- Ø primary initial 
ta (Mx Ø primary medial 
+p- (bx Ø secondary medial 
mm. Œz- x Ø secondary initial 
+k Ok kx x tertiary 
Ze (is sS h/x quaternary 


As this table implies, and as the examples quoted earlier show, 
there is no question that the labial stop *p was the source of the 
secondary (*)x both initially and medially. The development *p > 
x may therefore be regarded as valid for all prevocalic positions. 
This explanation is, however, not generally accepted in compara- 
tive Mongolic studies. Instead, it is assumed that the simple spi- 
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rantizatión and velarization of *p took place only in initial posi- 
tion, while for the medial position a much more complicated pho- 
nological framework is postulated. This framework has been 
most consistently formulated by Poppe (1960. 143-147) in con- 
nection with his model of Altaic accentology. 

The basic idea of Poppe was that there was in Pre-Proto-Mon- 
golic (as well as in Proto-Altaic) a contrast between long and 
short, or accented and unaccented, vowels in non-initial (as well 
as initial) syllables. According to Poppe, in the position preceding 
a long or accented vowel of a non-initial syllable, certain intervo- 
calic consonants underwent a process of lenition, which on the 
Mongolic side resulted in their merger into a velar spirant. In this 
context, Poppe speaks of a specific «weak» position (schwache 
Stellung) as opposed to a «strong» position (starke Stellung), in 
which the original oppositions are supposed to be preserved. The 
consonants which Poppe (1960. 42) claims to have undergone len- 
ition in the «weak» position are *g, *p, *b, *ng, and *y. To see 
whether this argumentation is acceptable, we have to take a brief 
look at the status of these consonants in Proto-Mongolic and Pre- 
Proto-Mongolic: 

(1) As far as the weak velar stop *g is concerned, Poppe's as- 
sumption of a difference between a «weak» and a «strong» posi- 
tion has no explanatory power at all. In fact, Poppe himself also 
recognized that there was in Proto-Mongolic a velar spirant pho- 
neme (our *r), which contrasted with the weak velar stop *g. This 
segmental difference is perfectly sufficient to explain the differing 
reflexes of these two phonemes in Modern Mongolic. To claim 
that it is: originally a question of a single phoneme which was 
weakened in the «weak» position involves a circular argument, 
for there is no internal or external evidence otherwise corroborat- 
ing the definition of the conditions of such a «weak» position. 

(2) For the strong labial stop *p, the prosodic explanation is 
equally useless, since the development *p > (x is a segmental 
process which does not require a suprasegmental motivation. It 
is true, Poppe tried to find examples of cases that would illustrate 
*p in the «strong» position. In these cases, Poppe argued, *p 
would have yielded not a velar spirant, but the weak labial stop 
*b. However, viewing the evidence in Poppe's own material (1960. 
43—44), it is immediately clear that there is a multitude of good 
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Turko-Mongolic comparisons involving the «weak» correspon- 
dence between Turkic (*)p and Mongolic (Hx, while there is not 
a single satisfactory example of the «strong» correspondence be- 
tween Turkic Gm and Mongolic (*)b. What we do have, are the 
occasional cases of an alternation between (*)b and (fx, or be- 
tween (Dx and (*)g, as in Written Mongol thabal or thagal, Mod- 
ern Mongolic (Western) debel vs. (Northern) degel vs. (Central) 
deel. In such cases it is reasonable to postulate a uniform original 
shape, from which the modern reflexes are derived by sporadic 
dialectal processes: *depel > (*)debel (Pre-Proto-Mongolic irregu- 
lar development) vs. *depel > (*)dexel > deel (mainstream Mon- 
golic) vs. (*)dexel > degel (Post-Proto-Mongolic irregular devel- 
opment). 

(3) Since both the distinction between *g and Sr and the devel- 
opment from *p to (*)x can be explained segmentally, it comes 
as no surprise that the material presented by Poppe (1960. 44— 
49, 66-67, 71-73) for other consonants in the «weak» position is 
also irrelevant from the point of view of his prosodic explanation. 
As far as *y and *ng are concerned, many of the comparisons, 
especially at the Turko-Mongolic level, may themselves be ques- 
tioned, but even real examples, such as Proto-Mongolic *kexer 
bay (horse) > Modern Mongolic (normal) keer > xeer vs. (West- 
ern Buryat) keyer id., are best explained as cases of sporadic 
segmental alternation. Such alternations are also attested for con- 
sonants not mentioned by Poppe in connection with his prosodic 
model. In his earlier treatment of the Mongolic comparative 
material Poppe (1955. 63) himself quotes, for instance, the well- 
known correspondence between Written Mongol guimuv ‘man’ 
and Proto-Mongolic *küxün > Middle Mongol küün > Modern 
Mongolic (Khalkha) (*)rün. 

(4) Further, it must be noted that there are many consonants 
in Mongolic, as well as in the Turko-Mongolic comparative cor- 
pus, which even in Poppe's interpretation never show a trace of 
a prosodically conditioned behaviour (no cases of lenition). Such 
consonants include the dental stops * and *d, the strong velar 
stop *k, and the sibilant *s. The only consonant whose develop- 
ment remains somewhat problematic is the weak labial stop *b. 
According to Poppe, *b was one of the consonants which un- 
derwent lenition in the «weak» position, but, on the other hand, 
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Poppe (1960. 42) claims that the original *b and *p have merged 
in Mongolic in both the «weak» and the «Strong» position. Know- 
ing that both Turkic and Mongolic originally had an opposition 
between '*p and *b, we may assume that the regular reflex of 
Turkic *b in Mongolic is *b, as in the following example: 

(xi) Modern Mongolic (*)xibe-, Written Mongol gabi- ‘to rumi- 
nate’ < Proto-Mongolic = Pre-Proto-Mongolic *kebi- < Pre-Proto- 
Bulgharic = Pre-Proto-Turkic *kebi- > Proto-Turkic *keb- > Mod. 
ern Turkic kev-/gev- id. 

There are, however, also examples of a correspondence be- 
tween Mongolic (*)x and Turkic *b. Although these examples, at 
least partially, seem to contrast with those involving Mongolic 
(*)x vs. Turkic *p, they certainly do not provide a sufficient basis 
for the reconstruction of an entire Altaic accentology. Inciden- 
tally, the prosodic explanation has also been questioned by some 
proponents of the Altaic Hypothesis, most recently by Helimski 
(1998. 394), who favours the reconstruction for Proto-Altaic of «a 
three-way system of stops» of the type ph: p : b. In view of the 
fact that the potential evidence, when critically examined, only 
concerns’ the labial place of articulation, such a reconstruction 
appears, however, to miss the point in that it merely transfers the 
actually undocumented prosodic differences to the paradigmatic 
level. From the Mongolic point of view, we may in all cases start 
from an original *p, which regularly yields Proto-Mongolic (Hr. 
The reasons for the dual representation of this Mongolic *p in 
Turkic are still unclear, but it may well be a question of a second- 
ary innovation present only in the line leading to (non-Bulghar) 
Proto-Turkic. Assuming that this is the case, we may illustrate the 
correspondence as follows: 

(xii) Modern Mongolic xéér, Written Mongol guigar ‘happy, 
boastful’ < Proto-Mongolic *küxer < Pre-Proto-Mongolic *küper 
< Pre-Proto-Bulgharic *kitper < Pre-Proto-Turkic ?rküpes > 
Proto-Turkic (*)kiibez > Old Turkic küväz ‘proud’. 


The main. conclusion from the above discussion is that the velar 
spirant *a in Proto-Mongolic was an independent consonant pho- 
neme, which had two regular sources, the primary Pre-Proto-Mon- 
golic phonemes “x and *p, as well as a number of occasional 
irregular Sources. The entire history of (*)x can be explained in 
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terms of normal segmental phonology with no necessity to postu- 
late complicated and otherwise unverifiable prosodic explana- 
tions (or their paradigmatic periphrases). It is true, there are still 
unexplained details in the comparative material. Apart from the 
seemingly irregular correspondence in the labials involving Mon- 
golic (Nx < *p vs. Turkic (*)b < ?*p, attention should also be paid 
to the basic structural difference in the velars, which in Mongolic 
exhibit a more complex tripartite system *k *g *x against the Tur- 
kic simple bipartite system *k *g. There is no doubt that a more 
careful analysis of the material will shed new light on the develop- 
ment of the consonant systems in both Mongolic and Turkic. 
However, it seems unlikely that any new insights will affect the 
interpretation presented above concerning the Proto-Mongolic 
phonological status and the Pre-Proto-Mongolic diachronic back- 


ground of (vr, 


A note on transcription: The Romanization of Written Mongol in this paper 
follows the principles preliminarily presented in Balk & Janhunen (1998). 
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The "Russian Company" in the Manchu Banner 
Organization 


by 
TATIANA A. PANG 
(Institute of Oriental Studies, Russian Academy of Sciences, 
Sankt Petersburg) 


The Manchu banner organization was a typical expression of the 
Qing multiethnic structure, in which different peoples (Tungus, 
Mongols and Chinese) were unified to support the dynasty's 
rise, its conquests and rule over China. 

The fact that within this organization one finds a special 
company composed by Russians, might arise the curiosity of 
those who are not familiar with the early history of Chinese (or 
better: Manchu)-Russian relations. But even among specialists 
in this field, some confusion on the subject can sometimes be 
met with, since the creation of the "Russian company” (oros 
niru) brings to mind the sending off of the first "Russian Eccle- 
siastical Missions" to Peking. Indeed, superficial analysis might 
connect these two events and interpret these missions as the 
Imperial concession to the Russian emigrants' request of 
having their own religious assistance. 

In fact, the Russian eccesiastical missions did not originate 
with the aim of affording spiritual assistance to Russians living 
in Peking. These missions had rather other well-known and 
well-studied political and economical reasons. "The Russian 
government did not pay any attention to the destiny [of the 
Russians living in Peking]."! This situation can also be eval- 
uated through the reports of Russian envoys and the testimonies 


1 V.P. Petrov, Albazincy v Kitae, Washington D. C., n.d., p. 34. 
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of the Jesuits, according to whom the "Albazinians" were 
considered by Russian diplomats to be "traitors" and, therefore, 
unworthy of being taken into consideration. "On the other side, 
the Albazinians were not so much interested in contacts with 
people -' even priests - coming from Russia: [...] the émigrés 
showed themselves more and more indifferent to religion, 
tolerating in their homes the idolatrous practices of their 
[Manchu] wives, and even ceasing to have their children 
baptized:"? thus preferring to follow Manchu shamanism.3 The 
Russian envoy Ides, for example, did not request the establish- 
ment of a church for Albazinians, "but for Russian merchants, 
who came periodically to Peking with caravans."4 It was only 
later, after the treaty'of Nertinsk (1689) and due to Russia's 
wish to intensify economic relations with China, that the Alba- 
zinians were "used" to justify the necessity of a permanent Rus- 
sian Orthodox Mission. The issue of a Russian church in 
Peking is further evidence of how the Albazinians were not 
accepted as "fellow-citizens" by Russians: a church named after 
“Nikolaj the Miracle-worker" existed in Peking since 1683 and 
was "embellished in 1685 with a number of icons and church 
plates that had been: brought from the razed Church of the 
Resurrection in Albazin."5 But Russian envoys sent to Peking 
evidently did not recognize it as such even after the treaty of 
Ner£insk and continued to ask for the establishment of a "real" 
Russian church till the end of the 20s of the 18th century.6 This 
situation¡is also clearly testimonied in the famous travel account 
of Egor|Fedorovit Timkovskij, the "Travels of the Russian 
Mission through Mongolia to China and Residence in Peking in 
the years 1820-1821" (London 1827, 2 vols). 


Who were these Albazinians and how numerous were they to 
induce the Kangxi Emperor to create a special Banner company 


2 M.N. Pavlovsky, Chinese-Russian Relations, New York 1949, p. 
160. 

3 Teng Shaozhen Bt 48 SS, "Manzhou Manzu mingcheng ban # X a 

i £ 8 38 OT", in Manzu yanjiu Ree 3 (1995), p. 52. 

Pavlovsky, p. 161. 

E. Widmer, The Russian Ecclesiastical Mission in Peking During the 

18th Century, Cambridge/Mass. 1976, p. 22. 

6 Ibid.,p. 24. 
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for them? 

A precise answer is impossible to find, since available 
sources give different numbers and, sometimes, different dates 
or no dates at all of their desertion. If we put together only the 
“9 on which almost all sources agree, we get the following 


1648 [?]: Wulanggeli; 

1668: Yifan [Ivan] "and his companions"; 

1683: Jiliguoli [Grigorij], Yifan [Ivan], Aogetu [Agafon], Xitu- 
ban [Stepan], Aofunaxi [Afanasij], Makeximu [Maksim], 
Fei-li-pu [Filipp], etc. - altogether 31 people; 

1684: Mihailuo [Michajl], Feiyuduola [Fedor], etc. - altogether 
21 people; 

1685: several groups: 5 (or 7) with Gewalila [Gawrila], 41 (or 
45) after the fall of Albazin (with Bashili [Vasilij] and the 
priest Maksim Leont'ev). 


In 1683 the Russians who decided to continue their lives in 
Peking were already so numerous that the Board of Revenue 
(Hubu PY) submitted a petition to the Emperor, proposing to 
insert them into a company (ru zuoling AR) of the Plain 
White Banner. In his answering decree, the Emperor ordered 
the institution of an independent company (wei yi zuoling 
4, £48) to be attached to the Bordered Yellow Banner.’ 


As a company of the Bordered Yellow Banner, the Russian 
unit was recorded in the Bagi tongzhi - chuji / HET IR: 
"The 17th company [of the 4th subdivision (SR canling 
= man. jalan) of the Bordered Yellow Banner] is com- 
posed by 31 people brought (HX3X qulai) from Nibuchu 
[Ner£insk] in the 22nd year of Kangxi [1683], by the 
Russian Wulanggeli HAEÑARAE who submitted 


7 Kangxi shilu, ch. 112, pp. 17b-18a, dated Kangxi 22, 9th month, yiwei 
Z R [27th] day = 15 November, 1683. 

8 Ch. 3, Qi fen zhi Mi 55% 3: repr. Dongbei shifan daxue, Changchun 
1986, vol. 1, p. 38. See also Wu Yang SS, "Qingdai «Eluosi 
zuoling» kaolue W 4% «R HA Ar A", in Lishi yanjiu ESE HA 
5 (1987), pp. 83-84. 
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(AREF | laigui) in the fifth year of Shunzhi [1648], by Yi- 
fan and his companions who submitted in the 7th year of 
Kangxi [1668]. They altogether formed half a company 
under the command of Wulanggeli. Later, in two [cam- 
paigns], 70 Russians were captured and a regular com- 
pany was created.? After Wulanggeli's death, the com- 
mand passed over to his son Lodohun ®&#. After 
Lodohun's death, the command was added to [the duties 
of] Grand Secretary Maci SL succeeded by 
duke Alingga RS. After Alingga's death, Maci 
again take over the command. Successively the command 
was added to [the duties of] Minister Deming HE. 
After Deming's death, the command passed over to Min- 
ister Intai FR." 
The identification of all these Russians in Manchu service is, of 
course, impossible. Only Wulanggeli and Jiliguoli have been 
identified, since they were found in both Manchu and Russian 
sources. | 
Wulanggeli is considered the Chinese rendering of (Ananij) 
Uruslanov, "a Christianized Moslem who had served the voevo- 
da of Yakutsk, Dmitri Andreevié Frantsbekov. [...] The latter 
[...] sent off a delegation to the Manchus on July 27, 1651; [...] 
Uruslanov was part of the troupe (perhaps an interpreter); he 
had gone on ahead and, for unexplained reasons, had never re- 
turned. He reappeared in the summer of 1670, when Ignatii 
Milovanov, on identical diplomatic business in Peking, reported 
that he was visited by «the traitor Anashka Uruslanov... who 
had fled from Dauria, from the Amur River, into China some 
years ago»".10 
If he is "our" Uruslanov, why could the Kangxi shilu and the 
Baqi tongzhi report that he submitted already in 1648? To make 


9 According to other sources, the creation of a "full" Russian company 
took place in 1685, after the capitulation of Albazin: see p. 30 in Meng 
Ssu-ming, "The E-lo-ssu Kuan (Russian Hostel) in Peking", Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies 23 (1960-61), pp. 19-46 . 

10 Widmer, p. 13. The name Uruslanov appears also in the forms Erus- 
lanov and Ruslanov; see Russko-kitajskie otnoSenija v XVII veke, vol. 
1, Moscow 1969, Index p. 588, where he is called a krymskij tatarin - a 
“Tatar from Crimea." 

| 
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this problem more complicated is the fact that the mission sent 
off by Frantsbekov and led by Tret'jak Ermolaev Cetigin was 
destroyed in 1653 by native people in Manchurial!. We may 
suppose, therefore, that Uruslanov escaped this massacre and 
reached Peking - a supposition which could explain the "un- 
explained reasons for which he never returned." But in this case 
the year of his submission should be 1653,1? and not 1651 or 
1648. To support the fact that Uruslanov's submission took 
place in 1653 - and that the Chinese dates are a still undecided 
issue - we may quote a note from E. Widmer, who says that "on 
February 6, 1654, the Board of Rites reported that the newly 
surrendered Russian (Uruslanov) refused to marry any of the 
widows of the Solons, from whom the Board had given him 
permission to select a bride. He insisted on marrying a virgin of 
good family."13 

In any case, Uruslanov-Wulanggeri is well attested in 
Russian and Chinese sources. From Manchu sources we know 
that "Wulanggeri" must be the Chinese rendering of his Manchu 
name "Ulangger," and that he was a kubuhe suwayan-i ningguci 
jergi hafan - an "officer of the sixth rank of the Bordered Yellow 
[Banner]."14 

This Manchu annotation gives us an opportunity to clarify the 
position of the Russian banner officials. In the Kangxi shilul> 
we read in date Kangxi 22/11/16 = 2 January, 1684, that a Rus- 
sian called "Yifan" (Ivan) was promoted to the rank of xiao- 
qixiao HEBE, which corresponds to rank 6.a!. This is, ac- 
cording to our Manchu source, exactly the rank attributed to 


11 V.S. Mjasnikov, The Ch'ing Empire and the Russian State in the 1 7th 
Century, Moscow 1985, p. 86. See also "Russko-kitajskie otnoSeni- 
ja...", op. cit., p. 11. 

12 The date "1653" is proposed, among all available sources, only in E. G. 
Ravenstein, Russians on the Amur, London 1861, p. 22. 

13 Widmer, p. 188, note 13. 

14 See the Manchu text on p. 74 in A. Ljubimov, "Nekotorye man'¿Zur- 
skie dokumenty iz istorii russko-kitajskich snoSenij v XVII-m veke," 
Zapiski vostoënogo otdelenija Imperatorskogo Russkogo archeologi- 
Ceskogo obščestva XXV/1-2 (1912), pp. 65-94. 

15 Ch. 113, p. 10a. 

16 See H. S. Brunnert & V. V. Hagelstrom, Present Day Political Organi- 
zation of China, Shanghai 1912, p. 326, nr. 727. 
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Uruslanov, and therefore we must conclude that he was the 
commander of his company albeit with an unusual low rank 
(usually. the commanders of a company had rank 4a, zuoling 
MER or¡"captain"). We may also suppose that Uruslanov died 
in 1683, when Ivan succeeded him in his rank.!7 All other 
Russians mentioned in Kangxi's decree were only promoted to 
"officials of the 7th rank" (EHE). 

After Uruslanov's death the command passed over to his son 
"Lodohun," since "... the Russian company was not a combat 
arm (wai tso-ling) of the banner, but rather a household (pao-i) 
company, with inherited leadership."!® 
“Lodohun" is a typical Manchu name which should therefore be 
transcribed more correctly as "Lodohon" or "Lodohdn."!9 It is 
strange to note that he is never mentioned in Manchu/Chinese 
sources with the exception of the Baqi tongzhi, and that his rank 
is thus unknown. What were his institutional relations with 
"Yifan," who followed in his father's rank though not in his 
duty as commander of the company? 


Jiliguoli (777434 Œ) has been identified as Grigoryj Myl'ni- 
kov, several times found in both Russian and Chinese sources. 
"[He] may have operated a soap-works, a flour-mill, or both; in 
any case he appears, quite exceptionally, to have become as 
enterprising a businessman in Peking..."20 


The Russian company was settled in the northeast corner of 
the "T City," between the Anding Gate to the north and the 
Tongzhi Gate to the east. "It was the responsibility of the Rus- 
sian Company to guard the northeast corner of the Tartar city 
wall. But not everyone in it was a soldier, for a tso-ling [com- 
pany] included not only the original group of warriors but also 
their families and their descendants. This was the case with the 
Russian Company. While they were plausibly able to field a 
guard unit of a hundred men, a better deployment for them was 


17 This date confirms Widmer's opinion, according to whom Uruslanov 
died ¡before the Nerchinsk conference" (p. 21). 

18 Widmer, p. 21. 

19 See N. Kanda, J. Matsumura, H. Okada, Index to the Biographical Sec- 
tions of Pa Ch'i T'ung Chih, Tokyo 1965, p. 63. 

20 Widmer, p. 22. 
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as bow makers for Manchu bannermen. But their numbers soon 
must have included just as many street vendors, restaurateurs, 
or simple vagabonds. When Russian caravans were in the 
capital, they frequently acted as dragomans, brokers, and local 
guides."21 


Little is known about the Russian Company from the second 
half of the 18th century onwards. According to Widmer's 
research, "...the Russian Company remained under the clan of 
Maci throughout the eighteenth century. Feng-shen-chi-lun, a 
degenerate great grandnephew of Maci and grandson of the 
Ch'ien-lung Emperor, was captain until his death, in 1807, at 
which time the nominal command over a then nominal detach- 
ment passed to Prince Kung-a-la, father-in-law of the Chia- 
ch'ing Emperor."22 


More recent news concerning these Russians were brought to 
light in 1932, when the Russian scholar J. J. Serebrennikov 
published a brief article about them with three extremely pre- 
cious photographs.” 

Serebrennikov wrote that, according to reports of the 
Russian Orthodox Mission, "the Albazinians did not know any 
useful trade, and considered ordinary work beneath their 
dignity, preferring a life of ease and leisure and sometimes 
indulging in gambling and drinking. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century nearly all of the descendants of the former 
Albazinians had completely forgotten the Russian language and 
many of them had sunk into paganism."2+ According to 
Serebrennikov's own witness, after the collapse of the banner- 
system at the fall of the Qing dynasty, some Albazinians became 
policemen, officers in the Chinese army, bank-clerks, or 
worked in the printing office of the Russian Orthodox Mission. 
"Generally speaking, the Albazinians, during their two hundred 


21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid., p. 21; for Feng-shen-chi-lun (and his predecessor as commander 
of the Russian Company, "Fu-lang-an"), see A. W. Hummel, Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch'ing Period, Washington 1943-1944, pp. 259-260. 

23 J. J. Serebrennikov, "The Albazinians", The China Journal XVIi/1 
(1932), pp. 10-13. 

24 Serebrennikoy, p. 11. 
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years in China, have undergone the same process of as- 
similation into Chinese as the conquerors of China themselves, 
the Manchus. This will become still more apparent if we 
remember that the Albazinians for a long time remained under 
the Manchu Banner Corps, and, therefore, were nearer to the 
Manchus than to the Chinese proper. They mostly lived in the 
Manchu City, and usually inter-married with Manchus. Even 
now [1932] some of the women of the Albazinians wear the 
peculiar anchu headdress. However, this is the only Manchu 
sign noticeable; in other ways they are purely Chinese." 

The latest news about the Albazinians date to the period of 
the "Cultural Revolution," when - according to professor 
Marianne Bastid (Paris) - "they pester[ed] the Soviet diplomatic 
mission [...] with problems of their uncertain nationality."26 

| 
| 


e wem — 


25 Ibid.,p. 12. 
26 Widmer, p. 22. 
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A Manchu Document Concerning Russian Teachers 
of the Manchu Banners' «Russian Company» 


by 
GIOVANNI STARY 
(Department of Far Eastern Studies, University of Venice) 


The still unclear environment of the Russian Company (oros 
niru, eluosi zuoling RATA) within the Manchu Eight 
Banner Organization - already pointed out in this number of CAJ 
by Tatiana A. Pang to which we refer for bibliographical refer- 
ence - may be elucidated on some very detailed aspects thanks to 
a Manchu document kept in the National Palace Museum in 
Taipei.! It is an undated memorial submitted to the Yongzheng 
Emperor by the Grand Secretary Maci,? at that time acting as 
(formal) commander of the Russian Company. Subject of the 
memorial is a request of promotion forewarded by two Rus- 
sians, "Kusima" (< Koz'ma) and "Yag'oo" (< Jakov), who for 
sixteen years served as teachers of the Russian language and as 
translators of messages coming from Russia; a vermilion en- 
dorsement at the end of the memorial - most probably written by 
the Emperor himself - gives his agreement and adds instruc- 
tions concerning the promotion: 


Dorgi yamun-i aliha bithei da amban Maci-1 gingguleme 
wesimburengge. 


1 "Secret Palace Memorials of the Yung-chéng Period," Ch'ing Docu- 
ments at National Palace Museum / Gong zhong dang Yongzheng zou- 
zhe E H Ht RE TE Æ HW, no. 32, Taipei, June 1980, pp. 532-534. 

2 For the biography of Maci (Maqi Æ #) see A. W. Hummel (ed.), 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing Period (1644-1912), Washington 1943- 
44, pp. 560-561. 
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Hese be ¡baire jalin. Oros nirui boSokü Kusima. Yag'oo-i alibu- 
ha bithede. buya niyalma be Oros bithe tacire juse be tacibu- 
me. Oros bithe ubaliyambume juwan ninggun aniya funcehe. 
gelhun akü heni heoledehe tookabuha ba akü. utala aniya ya- 
bufi kemuni bo$okü. yaya taciküi tacibure niyalma gemu jergi 
bisire be dahame. bairengge 

wesimbufi. mende emu jergi bahabureo sehebi. 
ere Oros niru be amban minde kamcibuhabi. bo$okü Kusi- 
ma. Yag'oo nirui baita de hüsun bume. Oros taciküi juse be 
tacibume yabume aniya goidaba. eiten Oros gurun-i bithe be 
gemu:ere juwe niyalma ubaliyambume arambi. Oros nirui 
funde bosokú de. fe Manju be sindahabi. Kusima. Yag'oo 
nirui baita de umesi ginggun kicebe. bogokú-i alban ci inu al- 
jabuci ojorakü. esede ai jergi Sangnara babe 

kesi 


ejen ci tucibumbi. erei jalin gingguleme wesimbuhe. 

hese be baimbi: 
amcame sindaha funde bo$okü be güwa nirude forgoÿo. Kusima 
be tesu nirui funde bosoku sinda. Yag'oo be ningguci jergi 
hafan obufi. kemuni bosokü de yabukini. 


Translation 


“Respectfully submitted report by Maci, Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Secretariat,? in order to ask for an Imperial decree. 
In a message transmitted by Kusima and Yag'oo, corporals4 of 
the Russian Company, it is stated: 
«We humble people taught the Russian language to 
students and translated Russian documents for about 
sixteen years. We dare [to say] that we never were 
careless and never delayed [our duties]. We worked 
for: many years, [but] we always [remained] corpo- 


3 Dorgiiyamun-i aliha bithei da corresponds to Chinese Neige daxueshi 
AMA MH, according to Ch. O. Hucker's translation the "Grand Secre- 
tary" of the "Grand Secretariat" (lit. "Inner Court"): see his Dictionary 
of Official Titles in Imperial China, Stanford 1985, pp. 466-467 no. 
5962, and pp. 346-347 no. 4193. 

4  bosokt corresponds to Chinese lingcui $i #4, usually translated as 
un: 
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rals. Since the teachers in all schools have the same 
rank, we submit the request to be promoted one 
rank [higher].» 
Since I took over the command of that Russian Company, 
the corporals Kusima and Yag'oo placed all efforts in the 
company's affairs and worked for many years as teachers in 
the Russian school. All documents from Russia were trans- 
lated by these two men. [But only] Old Manchus? were ap- 
pointed as officials in the Russian Company. Kusima and 
Yag'oo [however] were very respectful and diligent in the 
Company's affairs, and it is impossible to exempt them from 
the duties of corporals. Which kind of rank should be be- 
stowed upon them, should be [established by an act of] favor 
promulgated by the Emperor. 
For this reason this report was respectfully submitted, in 
order to ask for a decree." 
[Vermilion endorsement] 
Newly appointed officials® are [usually] transferred to other 
companies, [but] Kusima should be appointed official in his 
original company. Yag'oo should be promoted official of the 
sixth rank [though] he still serves as a corporal." 


The two Russians Kusima and: Yag'oo were the first teachers 
of Russian in the so-called "Russian Language School of the 
Grand Secretariat" (Neige Eluosi wenguan Di EIS Bir VC EEN, 
located west side of Beigijie Jahr. just outside the Donghua- 
men Gate RÆPFĦ. The buildings and the above-mentioned 
door-inscription were still existent in 1871.’ 

Already on 1960, the early history of this school and its first 
two teachers were a subject of inquiry by Meng Ssu-ming, who 
wrote:3 


5 "Old Manchus" (fe Manju) where those who submitted themselves to 
the first Manchu rulers before the conquest of Peking, in opposition to 
the "New Manchus" (ice Manju) who submitted later. 

6 The text has funde bosoki (in Chinese xiaoqixiao A K #), a Banner 
official of rank 6a. 

7 See J. Dudgeon, Historical Sketch of the Ecclesiastical, Political, and 
Commercial Relations of Russia with China, Peking 1872, p. 26. 

8 Meng Ssu-ming, "The E-lo-ssu kuan (Russian Hostel) in Peking," 

‘Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 23 (1960-1961), pp. 19-46 (here 
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"This school was put under the joint control of the Nei- 
ko and the Li-fan yiian, a natural arrangement since the 
Nei-ko was responsible for translating official papers of 
foreign countries and the Li-fan ylian was traditionally in 
charge of Russian affairs. The school was administered by 
two f'i-t'iao FERN (proctors); one, chosen from among the 
officials connected with the Nei-ko, had charge of studies; 
the other, chosen from the Li-fan yüan, was responsible 
for general administration. In addition, it was staffed with 
two chu-chiao HjÆ (professors) and a number of fu- 
chiao+hsi EB (assistant professors). In the early days, 
the professors were chosen from the company of Russian 
soldiers in Peking. K'u-hsi-ma Re (Kuzma? Kosi- 
ma?) and Ya-kao REA (Yakov) were the first two Rus- 
sians [chosen for these posts. Later, when the Russian 
company could no longer furnish competent men to fill the 
position, assistant professors were promoted to occupy the 
vacancies. At the. same time, several members of the 
Russian ecclesiastical mission were employed in these 
posts with considerable remuneration." 


Part of the Chinese documentation concerning this school 
was made accessible in English by Fu Lo-shu, who translated 
the following passage from the Qianlong shilu (ch. 539, pp. 
23a-b, dated QL 22.5.27= 12 July, 1757):9 

"In the K'ang-bsi period a Russian school was 
established. Two professors, K'u-hsi-ma and Ya-kao, se- 
lected from the Russian Company, were appointed, and 
twenty-four students were selected from the students of 
the Eight Banners. Later, because no member of the Rus- 
sian Company was able to become a professor, the official 
students were entrusted to take charge of their own 
school." 

In two footnotes, Fu Lo-shu specifies that this school "had 
been established as early as the K'ang-hsi period, the details 


quoted from pp. 41-42). 
9 Fu Lo-shu, A Documentary Chronicle of Sino-Western Relations, 
1644-1820, I-II, Tucson 1966, vol. 1 p. 205. 
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concerning it were unknown,"!9 and "[K'u-hsi-ma and Ya-kao] 
were two of the forty-five Russians who had surrendered to 
China in the first Albazin Campaign".!! 

A convincing identification of these two "professors" was 
offered by Eric Widmer in his fundamental reasearch entitled 
"The Russian Ecclesiastical Mission in Peking During the 18th 
Century": !2 

"Who then were these first professors at the O-lo-ssu 
wen kuan? It is only in Veselovskii [N. I, Materialy dlja 
istorii rossijskoj duchovnoj missii v Pekine, Sankt Peters- 
burg 1905, p. 66] that two such names appear together 
again: then it is with respect to the indiscretions of Hiero- 
monk Lavrentii of the first ecclesiastical mission, who had 
allegedly appropriated mission funds for his own use after 
the death of Ilarion Lezhaiskii. At that time, according to 
the Veselovskii account, «Kozma and lakov Savin began 
to make approaches to him [Lavrentii], to the effect that he 
give the silver back to the church; but he disagreed with 
them, and so they went to the Mongolian Department [Li- 
fan yüan] to report.» 

At one point in Veselovskii, Kozma and lakov Savin 
are mentioned together: Feodosii Smorzhenskii, in com- 
piling a list of the few baptized Albazinians remaining in 
Peking when he was there with the mission of Gervasii 
Lingsevskii (1745-1755), includes the two sons of Savin, 
Fedor and Dmitri, together with «the grandson of Kozmin, 
who used to be in the Russian company.» If 'Kozma' and 
'Kozmin' are interchangeable, as the Veselovskii account 
seems to suggest, then it may well be that K’u-hsi-ma was 
Stenka Kozmin, a Russian captured in the Spring of 
1685." 

To this we may add that a letter by a certain Stepan Koz'min, 
"a prisoner from Albazin" dated 10 April, 1685, which was sent 
to his relatives, where about "90 Russian prisoners" living in 
the Chinese Empire are mentioned.!3 This relatively high 


10 Vol. Il, p. 539, footnote 132. 

11 Ibid., p. 540, footnote 133. 

12 Cambridge/Mass.- London 1976, pp. 107-108. 

13 Russko-kitajskie otnoSenija v XVII veke, vol. II, Moskva 1972, p. 
769. 
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number of prisoners could be a confirmation of the fact that in 
that year the "half” Russian Company created in 1683 had been 
transformed into a "full" one: a date which is missing in Chinese 
sources, which only speak about a "later" period. 

Then, which conclusions can be drawn from this brief 
document submitted by Maci to the Emperor? First of all, we 
found here the definite proof that the introduction of the teaching 
of the Russian language was not due to the arrival of the eccle- 
siastical missions: their members started substituting the 
teachers| coming from the Russian Company only after they 
became junable to teach their own mother tongue, 1. e., after 
their sinicization (or "manchurization"?). Members of the 
ecclesiastical missions, however, "collaborated" from the very 
beginning with the Lifan yuan in translating Russian doc- 
uments. ¡From this possibly descended the wrong conviction 
that they, were also involved as teachers of the Russian school, 
founded - as according to P. E. Skaëkov - in 1725.14 This 
statement, for which the author does not quote the source, is in 
contrast with the testimony of the above-mentioned Chinese 
witnesses, which date the foundation of the school to the 
Kangxi period. The same period is also indicated by A. K. 
Korsak, as quoted by Widmer:15 

"He writes that «in Peking the Chinese government 
employed the Albazinians for teaching the Russian lan- 
guage to the Manchus in a special school where the 
children of the best families studied[....].» No authority is 
cited.!' 

Widmer continues by saying that "...the last word must be 
left for Ho Ch'ui [sic = Ch'iu]-t'ao. He does not attempt an esti- 
mate, but simply notes that «it is not known when the school 
originated»."16 





14 P. E. Skaëkov, "Istorija izuéenija Kitaja v Rossii v XVII i XVIII vv.." 
Mezdunarodnye svjazi Rossii v XVII-XVIII vv., Moskva 1966, pp. 
152-180. On p. 164 we read: "Verojatno, on [Osip D'jakonov] i natal 
prepodavanie russkogo jazyka v škole «Nejge olosy ven' guan'» (Skola 
russkogo jazyka pri Gosudarstvennoj kanceljarii), otkrytoj v 1725 g." 

15 A. K.¡Korsak, Istoriko-statističeskoe obozrenie torgovych snošenij 
Rossij\s Kitaem, Kazan' 1857, p. 16 (quoted from Widmer, p. 106). 

16 Widmer, ibid., referring to Ho Ch'iu-t'ao 4 #k $, Shuofang beisheng 
# 7 Mt, Peking 1881, ch. 12, p. 5b. 
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A tentative answer to this question may be deduced from our 
Manchu document: it is signed by Maci in his duty as "aliba 
bithei da" (Grand Secretary), a position he held in the years 
1699-1708 under Kangxi, and in the years 1716-1735 in the 
Kangxi and Yongzheng periods. Since Yongzheng ascended to 
the Throne in 1723, the document must have certainly been 
written within the period 1723-1735. The year 1735, moreover, 
is also the year when Yongzheng died and Maci retired. Since 
the Russian teachers underlined that they had been working in 
this position already for sixteen years, their employment (which 
should coincide with the founding of the school) must have 
taken place between 1707 and 1719, 1. e., in the Kangxi period. 

As a final curiosity, we may add that in the same period 
(1729) the French Jesuit Dominique Parrenin founded - by 
Yongzheng's order - a school of Latin for "young Manchu dip- 
lomats."17 Further research might clarify if this unexpected and 
unusual Imperial interest in Western languages was just a for- 
tuitous coincidence of dates or if it was actually motivated by a 
specific agenda of Qing foreign policy, which, however, was 
destined to a short lifetime. 


17 See G. Stary, "Guanyu Manzu lishi he yuyan de ruogan wenn W F 
eK ES FR À © # FM", in Yan Chongnian Wi (ed), 
Manxue yanjiu Y Suz 2, Beijing 1994, pp. 218-226, esp. pp. 219- 
221. 
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' Ali Hakemi: Shahdad. Archaeological Excavations of a Bronze 
Age Center in Iran. Translated and edited by S.M.S. Sajjadi. With 
an Introduction by Pierre Amiet and a Postscriptum by Sandro 
Salvatori and Maurizio Tosi. 
Istituto Italiario per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Centro Scavi 
: € Ricerche Archeologiche. Reports and Memoirs Vol. XXVI, 
| New Delhi 1997. 
' 721 Seiten Text, reich ıllustriert mit Photos und Zeichnungen. 


Eine der wichtigsten archdologischen Grabungen des iranischen archàologi- 
schen Dienstes wird hier mit italienischer Hilfe in einer umfassenden Mono- 
graphie vorgelegt. Der Autor erlebte leider nur noch das Erscheinen des er- 
sten Exemplares der Dokumentation seines Lebenswerkes. Ali Hakemi hat 
sieben Jahre in der iranischen Ostwiste Lut nahe der alten Ortschaft Khabis, 
die unter dem Namen Shahdad bekannt geworden ist, gegraben. Er gliederte 
den Text úbersichtlich und systematisch in zwei Teile und sechs Kapitel. 

Das 1. Kapitel beschreibt die „Geographical and historical position of the 
Dasht-e Lut, Kerman (S. 2-24), zeichnet ein allseitiges Bild der Region zwi- 
schen Bergen und Wüste und gibt einen Überblick über frühere Arbeiten in 
der Lut von R. Moshiri (S. 22—24), vor allem Reiseberichte und geographische 
Arbeiten. : 

Das 2. Kapitel behandelt „Shahdad“ (S. 25-37), eine Geschichte des Gebie- 
tes, wahrend das 3. Kapitel der „Excavation report“ (S. 39-74) ist und die 
Ausgrabung zweier Gràberfelder (A und B) umfaßt. Das 4. Kapitel bietet die 
„Chronologie“ dazu. Das Gräberfeld ist in vier Zeitstufen entstanden. 

Das 5. Kapitel „Craftsmen’s quarters“ (S. 85-114) beschäftigt sich mit funf 
Wohnbezirken der alten Metallarbeiter und Handwerker. Das 6. Kapitel zieht 
die „Conclusion“ (S. 115-119), daß die alteste Phase Takab IV,1 (nach der 
Ebene) zeitgleich mit der proto-elamischen Periode ist, in der Shahdad mit 
Elam Handelsbeziehungen unterhielt. Takab IH war eine Periode hoher Akti- 
vitat im Fernhandel und Handwerk und repräsentiert die Zeit der baktrischen 
Bronzen und der frúhdynastischen Periode Mesopotamiens. Im fruhen 2. 
Jahrtausend ließ die Besiedlung nach. Die materielle Kultur von Takab I. ist 
in zwei Phasen geteilt, die vom Niedergang zeugen. 

Salvatori und Tosi geben in dem „Postscriptum.“ (S. 121-128) „Some re- 
flections on Shahdad and its place in the Bronze Age of Middle Asia“ und 
vergleichen das Material mit dem aus anderen Fundorten in Oman und Turk- 
menien. Ihre Bibliographıe und die anschließende „General Bibliographie“ (S. 
130-151) sind für jeden Interessierten eine gute Hilfe. 

Der Katalog ist in einen „Grave Catalogue“ und einen „Object catalogue“ 
gegliedert. Die Gräber werden beschrieben und die wichtigsten Fundstücke, 
vorwiegend Keramik nebst Steingefäßen und Metallarbeiten, abgebildet. In- 
teressant sind die Ritzbilder auf verschiedenen Tongefäßen, zB aus dem 
Grab 014. Dazu kommen Abdrücke von Stempelsiegel, so in Grab 031 obj. 
No. 0208, die u.a. von ,baktrischen* Kompartmentstempeln stammen wie im 
Grab 074. Eine Reihe dieser Siegel, so Grab 163, und die Rollsiegel unter- 
schiedlicher Stilformen zeigen die gleichzeitigen Kontakte mit Mesopotamien 
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und Baktrien. Die Ritzbilder scheinen Zahlzeichen und Inhaltsangaben zu ent- 
halten. Die in den Gräbern 036, 045 und 047 gefundenen geschwungenen 
Bronzeaxte, die zu den Haupttypen der baktrischen Bronzezeit gehören, sind 
besonders wichtig fur die Datierung derartiger Waffen. 

Auch für die weitverbreiteten Chlorıtgefaße sind die aus geschlossenen 
Grabfunden stammenden Beispiele wie das Modell aus dem Grab 072 von 
historischem Interesse. Die Alabasterkegel aus dem Grab 075 und anderen 
Gräbern haben Parallelen in mittelasiatischen Fundorten. An Turangtepe erin- 
nern Bronzetrompeten (Grab 081), die vermutlich den Streitwagenfahrern als 
Signalgeber gedient haben. Einige Rollsiegel, wie die aus dem Grab 094, geho- 
ren zu den baktrischen Zylindern des 3. Jahrtausends. 

Ein Sonderfund ist die Bronzefahne aus dem Grab 114, deren Feld eine 
figurenreiche Szene wiedergibt. Auf der Spitze der Fahnenstange sitzt ein 
Vogel mit ausgebreiteten Schwingen. Zu den interessantesten Metallfunden 
gehören die mit Reliefs verzierten Bronzeschalen wie die aus dem Grab 115 
mit zwei Gazellen, aus dem Grab 122 mit 2, Reihen Fischen, aus dem Grab 
232 mit einer plastischen Schlange und aus dem Grab 297 mit einer Krabbe (?) 
und fünf Fischen Eine Spezialität der Shahdad-Gráber sind die Totenfiguren 
aus Ton aus den Grabern 140, 141, 174, 187a, 1987b, 192, 209 u.a., die mit 
fruhdynastischen Plastiken aus Susa vergleichbar sind. Sie stellen Männer 
und Frauen dar. Die Figur aus dem Grab 291 trägt lange Zopfe. 

Eine Ausnahme bildet eine figurative Szene auf einer bemalten Matte aus 
dem Grab 359. 

Der Objektkatalog bietet die diversen Formen und Typen in ubersichtlicher 
Form. Eine Zeichenliste (S. 665-671) fuhrt 333 Symbole an, die zumindest 
schriftartig sind. 

Der Fundort und seine Dokumentation sind eın angemessenes Denkmal 
des Ausgrabers Ali Hakemi, eines der Großen unter den Archäologen seines 
Landes. 


Berlin B. Brentjes 


Altaica, I, by E. V. Bojkova (sostavitel”), and V. M. Alpatov, E. 
V. Bojkova, D. D. Vasil’ev (redkollegija), Moscow 1997, Institut 
vostokovedenija RAN. 102 pp., ISBN 5-89282-037-8. 

Altaica II, by E. V. Bojkova and D. D. Vasil'ev (sostaviteli), and 
V. M. Alpatov, E. V. Bojkova, D. D. Vasil'ev (redkollegija), Mos- 
cow 1998, Institut vostokovedenija RAN, 146 pp ISBN 5-89282- 
094-5. 


Since the Russıan Federation is not only the native land of many Altaic peo- 
ples but also of famous specialists in this field, the publication of a Russian 
journal entirely devoted to this branch of Oriental studies was for long time 
a “desideratum” among many scholars. The publication of Altaica has thus 
been welcomed with great interest and curiosity. The first number, issued in 
1997 and edited by Elena V. Bojkova — member of the editorial staff together 
with V. M. Alpatov and D. D. Vasil'ev — has not been disappointing. Dedicated 
to the fortieth anniversary of the Permanent International Altaistic Confe- 
rence (PIAC), it comprises eight articles by the most distinguished Russian 
scholars touchmg upon all the various fields of Altaic studies: from linguistics 
to history, from literature to epigraphy, from Turkic speaking peoples to the 
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Mongols and the Manchus. Each article is accompanied by an English ab- 
stract with the exception of the introduction, which briefly summarizes the 
history of ¡Soviet and Russian Altaic studies, with special reference to the 
PIAC. The ‚content of this first number is as follows: 


Editorial Board's Note (pp. 5-9). 

Alpatov, V.!M.: Altaic Languages and General Linguistics (pp. 10-22). 

Bojkova, E. V.: Russian Military Expeditions in Mongolia at the End of the 
XIX Century (pp. 23-33). 

Vasiliev, D. D.: Addenda et Corrigenda to the Fund of the Yenisei Runic In- 
scriptions. The Monument Iyme I (E-73) (pp. 34-45). 

Golman, M. L: Russian Archival Materials on the Relations Between Galdan 
ee ene ee oe 46-63). 

my) S. G.: “The Lord of China” in the Bugut Inscriprion (pp. 64-67). 

er T. A} Some Remarks on the Poetical Composition of the “Ode to Muk- 
den” by the Emperor Qianlong (pp. 68-78). 

Slesarchuk, G. L: On the Embassy Relations of Russia with North Mongolian 
Khans'in the 60s—70s of the XVII Century (pp. 79-88). 

Solntsev, Vi M., Solntseva, ‚N. V.: On Correlation Between Causative, Passive 
and State Categories in South-East Asian Languages and Altaic Langua- 
ges (pp. 89-100). 


The second volume has been published in 1998. It distinguishes itself for its 
greater length and especially for the openness in welcoming the contribution 
of foreign scholars: i 


Ashnin, F. D., Alpatov, V. M.: The Death of Professor Gubaidullin (pp. 5-17). 

Bojkova, E. V.: Russian Scientific and Trade Expedition to China (1874- 
1875). Materials on Mongolia (pp. 18-26). 

Vasiliev, D! D., Skobelev, S. G.: Addenda et corrigenda to the Fund of the 
Y Runic Inscriptions. Fragments of the Inscription in the Environs 
of the Sayan Gaol (pp. 27-31). 

Vasary, L: On the Runic Script Systems in Eastern Europe (pp. 32-45). 

Ermolenko, L. N.: Ancient Turks’ Notions on War (pp. 46-66). 

Zhukovskaya, N. L: M. A. Kroll and Buryatia (pp. 67-87). 

Kljashtornyj, S. G.: Who were the Polovcians (pp. 88-91). 

Kulganek, 1. V.: Russian-Mongolian Literary Interaction (pp. 82-100). 

Omakaeva, E. U.: Magic and Astrology in Kalmyk Habits and Ceremonies, 
Connetted with a Child's Birth and the First Year of His Life (pp. 101- 
111). : 

Orlova, K. V.: Principal Propositions of the Buddhist Doctrine on the Example 
of the ¿Commentary to the «Üliger-Un nom»” (pp. 112-116). 

Pan, T. A: An Unknown Letter of lakinf Bichurin in Manchu (pp. 117-123). 

Erdjilasun, 'B.: First en of Orchon Inscriptions in Turkey (pp. 124 - 
148). | 


Whoever reads these first nn of Altaica cannot but congratulate the 
editors and all Russian scholars on their excellent achievement and wish that 
their efforts may be equally successful in the future, for the good of Altaic 
Studies in Russia as well as all over the world. 


University of Venice Giovanni Stary 
| 
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Audrey Burton: The Bukharans. A Dynastic, Diplomatic and 
Commercial History, 1550-1702. Richmond, Surrey: Curzon 
Press, 1997, xx, 664 pp. 


In keeping with the subtitle of her book, Audrey Burton has written a solid 
factual history of the dynastic struggles, foreign relations, and international 
commerce of the khanate of Bukhara from the establishment of the city of 
Bukhara as the capital to the death of its last great Ashtarkhanid ruler Subhän 
Quir. Her arrangement of these matters in both of the parts into which she 
has divided her book — history and trade — is chronological, and her focus 
is on events, 

The internal history of Bukhara is treated mainly as an almost constant 
struggle for power between the khan and his relatives and powerful amirs 
who coveted it, and, consequently, much attention is paid to wars and military 
campaigns. It is evident that administrative unity was elusive even under the 
most gifted khans such as 'Abdalláh Il (1683-1598), who spent much of his 
reign battling centrifugal forces of all sorts. In a sense, ‘Abdalläh and his 
successors added to their domestic woes by pursuing an aggressive policy of 
territorial expansion at the expense of their neighbors. All these problems are 
described in considerable detail based upon the critical reading of extensive 
published and unpublished materials. Among other things, Burton does a 
first-rate job of sorting through the differing versions of the same events 
presented in Bukharan and Russian and, sometimes, Khwárazmian and Mu- 
ghal sources. Yet, the account would be enhanced by a broadening of the 
subject matter. Admittediy, Burton is concerned with dynastic history in the 
strict sense of the term, but attention to the development of political institu- 
tions and political thought would place rulers and events in a more suggestive 
context. 

Burton follows the same procedure in describing the khanate's foreign 
relations. She provides much valuable information about Bukhara's contacts 
with Russia (especially during the reigns of tsars Mikhail Romanov and Alek- 
sel), Iran (the nuances in the alternating conflicts and cooperation with Shah 
‘Abbäs I are skillfully handled), and Mughal India (most intense during the 
reigns of Akbar and Aurangzib). Less extensive but important nonethless for 
the information they offer about little-known events are the parts on relations 
between Bukhara and the Qazags and other nomads and Kashgariya. The 
embassies to and from Bukhara, their provisioning, the routes taken, and the 
hardships of travel are related in detail. One conclusion stands out: the kha- 
nate of Bukhara was an important player in the international relations of the 
region and was so treated by all her neighbors for both economic and strate- 
gic reasons. The connection with Russia, in view of later events, is of utmost 
importance, and Burton carefully describes major and minor turns of fortune 
in the relationship chronologically reign-by-relgn. But continuity is sacrificed, 
as she must tum to other events taking place at the same time. As a result, we 
do not get a sense of long-term trends and overall development of Bukharan- 
Russian relations, and we miss conclusions as to whether their effect was 
beneficial or not for the khanate. 

As for international trade, Burton covers Bukhara's main partners — Rus- 
sia, nomadic and semi-nomadic peoples in Central Asia, Mughal India, and 
China in admirable detail. She describes the kinds of goods Bukharan mer- 
chants carried (notably, the varieties of cotton, furs, and medicinal plants and 
preparations), the trade routes they followed, and the policies of the khans 
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in promoting or discouraging trade. The narrative deals at greater length with 
Bukharan trade with Russia and Siberia than with other areas in part because 
information is more abundant. Here the value of Russian sources — customs 
records, inventories, and official letters — is paramount, since such data were 
not kept by the Bukharan side, even though sales, wills, and other legal docu- 
ments drawn up before a local gädi are available. The discussions of the 
myriad problems Bukharan merchants encountered in Russia and Siberia 
(and the often striking differences in their treatment in these two great mar- 
kets for their goods) illustrate the ambiguities in Russia's developing relations 
with Central Asia. But here, too, conclusions are lacking, this time about the 
overall trends in this commerce and its importance for both sides. : 

We have here a work of erudition based upon an exhaustive investigation 
of the primary sources, including unpublished histories and travellers' ac- 
counts, and the secondary literature in Russian, French, English, and other 
languages. It is the most detailed history of its kind available and is an indi- 
spensable source of information about the internal history and the internatio- 
nal political and commercial relations of the khanate of Bukhara. When Bur- 
ton revisits the subject in future writings she may wish to apply her command 
of the materials to the task of discerning patterns of development and to the 
pleasures of generalization. 


Urbana, Illinois Kerth Hitchins 


Dettmer, Hans Adalbert: Ainu-Grammatik. Wiesbaden: Harras- 
| sowitz, Veröffentlichungen des Ostasien-Instituts der Ruhr-Uni- 
| versttat, Bochum; Band 38, ISBN 3-447-02864-5 1989, 936 S. 8°. 


Die und das Ainu sind in gewissem Sinne ein Argernis. Da ist ein Block der 
Fremdheit'im dstlichsten Asien: Menschen, die anthropologisch nicht einfach 
(wenngleich oberflächlich) unter das Stichwort „Altaier“, „gelbe Rasse“ sub- 
sumiert werden können und deren Sprache allen Versuchen, sie irgendwo 
genetisch einzureihen, spottet. Eine Sprache, die offenbar isoliert dasteht und 
sich der Adam-und-Eva-Theorie, wonach alles auf eine universal-proto- 
speech zurückgeht, heftig widersetzt. Gleichzeitig ist dies eine Sprache von 
schwerem Gewicht für die allgemeine Linguistik. (Waren nicht alle Sprachen 
anfangs isoliert, und gab es nicht Hunderte oder Tausende von phyla?) 

Man wird dem Verfasser/Herausgeber Dank wissen für seine mühevolle 
und offenbar langwierige (noch andauernde) Arbeit an der Erschließung der 
Ainu-Sprache. Erst jetzt ist ein brauchbares Instrument geschaffen zum Ver- 
gleich des Ainu mit anderen Sprachen unserer Erde. Damit ist eine Forschung 
beendet oder jedenfalls zu einem befriedigenden Status geführt, die mit dem 
schwedischen Offizier (deutscher Herkunft) J. v. Strahlenberg 1730 begonnen 
und vor allem in den Arbeiten der beiden japanischen Gelehrten Kindaicht 
(Kyösuke), und Chiri (Machiho) eine starke Förderung erfahren hatte. (Die 
Arbeit japanischer Gelehrter an der Erforschung östlicher Sprachen kann 
kaum unterschätzt werden.- Und es ist ein erheblicher Nachteil fur das im 
übrigen vorzügliche und verdienstvolle Werk Sravnitel'nyj slovar’ tunguso- 
man 'Zurskich jazykov, Leningrad 1975, 1977, daß darin keine von Japanern 
geschriebenen opera verwertet worden sind; diese hätten z.B. die Gebiete 
Uléa, Orokisch, Mandschu sehr bereichern können. Bestand da ein aus ideo- 
logisch-rassistischen Gründen erlassenes Verbot?) 
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Das vorliegende Werk basiert im wesentlichen auf den Aufzeichnungen 
von Kindaichi und Chiri, kommentiert diese aber geschickt, somit auch einen 
allgemein-linguistisch wertvollen Beitrag darstellend. Zunáchst wird die Aus- 
sprache der Laute dargestellt. Dabei werden auch die Auffassungen weiterer 
Forscher herangezogen. Es scheint so zu sein, daß es fünf Vokale (wie im 
Japanischen) gibt, deren tatsächliche Aussprache jedoch, je nach Sprecher 
und Sprachaufnehmenden, recht verschieden ausfällt An Konsonanten wer- 
den p ~ b, t ~ d, k ~ g sowie ?, h, F, x, €, s, sh, y, w und m, n, n; r ~ |; ch ~ ts~ 
dz~ dž erwáhnt. Femer wird dargestellt: die Struktur der Silbe, der Akzent, 
Lautveránderungen, Lautwandel bei der Úbernahme japanischer Worter. 

Schwierig ist auch im Ainu die Klassifikation der Wortkategorien. (Rez. 
hat, vor allem in seiner Arbeit Anatomie der Syntax, Bern, Frankfurt 1973, 
einen Weg zur Uberwindung der schon von der europaischen Antike herrúh- 
renden indogermanistischen Unzulänglichkeiten gewiesen, die durch gewisse 
amerikanische Arbeiten noch vergröbert worden sind, vgl. ,S — NP + VP?", 
Indogermanische Forschungen 80, 1-46. Gleichwohl laßt sich ja mit der 
„Schulgrammatik“ praktisch arbeiten. Das tut auch Vf. (bringt also das Adjek- 
tiv nicht beim Verb unter, sondern behandelt es als eigene Kategorie.) Gleich- 
wohl wird stets auch die Auffassung der japanischen Grammatiker darge- 
stellt. Wıchtig ist der Begriff der Zuordnungsformen beim Substantiv, die sich 
deutlich von den abstrakter verwendeten (kürzeren) „Begriffsformen“ unter- 
scheiden. 

Interessant ist auch, was alles es im Ainu nicht gibt: keinen Plural (vgl. 
Japanisch), keme Kasussuffixe, stattdessen (wie im Japanischen) unverán- 
derliche „Partikeln“. Insgesamt ist die Darstellung sehr sachbezogen, so wer- 
den S. 245-254 die „Platzbezeichnungen der Behausung“ dargestellt. Die 
Grenze zwischen Substantiv und Verb ist ähnlich schwach markiert wie im 
Tungusischen oder Englischen (handle ‚Griff‘ : to handle ‚handhaben‘). Ent- 
scheidend ist also auch hier nicht die isolierte Form (Wortklasse), sondern 
die syntaktische Verwendung (der Satzteil). Jedoch können durch gewisse 
Suffixe auch Wortklassen gebildet werden. Die Urtümlichkeit des Amu zeigt 
sich darin, daß es ursprünglich nur Bezeichnungen fur 1-3 oder 1-5 sowie 
10 gab. Ein Vergleich mit den Daten bei Meillet/Cohen (Les langues du 
monde) zeigt allerdings, daß das Ainu in dieser Beziehung keineswegs isoliert 
dasteht: es gibt noch viel zahlwortärmere Sprachen. Andererseits hat sich 
(sekundär) eın Vigesimalsystem gebildet. 

Die Seiten 408-936 behandeln nun das Verb, z.B. die Personalflection, 
wobei „subjektive“ und „objektive“ Konjugation geschieden werden. Der Per- 
sonalausdruck erfolgt i.a. durch Präfixe, in deutlichem Unterschied zum „Alt- 
aischen“. Ferner werden behandelt: drei Konjugationsklassen, Diathesen, Ak- 
tionsarten, Wortbildung des Verbs. Den Abschluß bildet die Darstellung der 
ubrigen „Wortklassen“ sowie der Syntax (wozu auch die Wortstellung gehört). 

Endlich ein zuverlässiges Handbuch der faszinierenden Sprache der Ainu! 
Ein abschließender Band wird hoffentlich bald folgen. 


Göttingen Gerhard Doerfer 
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Katsiuba, Dmitrii Vasil’evich, Material'naia kul'tura bachat- 
| skikh teleutov [Material Culture of the Bachat Teleuts]. Kemer- 
' ovo: Kemerovo State University, 1991 (92 pp.). Dukhovnaia kul’- 

tura teleutov [Teleut Spiritual Culture]. Kemerovo: Kemerovo 

State University, 1993 (192 pp.). 


The traditional culture of the native peoples of Siberia has experienced an 
accelerating process of replacement and disappearance during the 20th cen- 
tury. Over the past several decades, Soviet and Russian ethnographers have 
nevertheless succeeded in describing much of that culture in the scientific 
literature. Unfortunately, many publications on Native Siberia were printed 
in small numbers at regional universities and remain largely unknown in the 
West. Two such books, Material Culture of the Bachat Teleuts and Teleut 
Spiritual Culture, written by D. V. Katsiuba of Kemerovo State University in 
southern Siberia, appeared in only 500 copies each. This review seeks to 
introduce ithe Teleuts to Western readers while describing the contents and 
scholarly yalue of Katsiuba's books. 

The Teleuts live in Kemerovo Province and a few northern areas of the 
Altai Republic. They are one of several Turkic ethnic groups that coalesced 
during Soviet times to form the modern Altai people. Numbering today 
around 3,000 and divided into several ethnic subgroups (Bachat, Tomsk, Ku- 
mys and Altai), the Teleuts are thought to represent a remnant of the once 
numerous Tele tribes of Turkic pastoral nomads who spread throughout the 
steppe lands of south Siberia after the 7th century A.D. Russian sources in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, during the period when the Teleuts were first 
coming under Tsarist rule, usually referred to them as “White Kalmyks,” alt- 
hough they are clearly Turkic rather than Mongol in origin. For a concise but 
thorough description of Teleut history and traditional culture, see the entry 
by Bat'ianova and Funk in the Encyclopedia of the Peoples of Russia (1994, 
pp. 331-334). Katsiuba's books supply a wealth of new detail to previously 
published descriptions of Teleut culture. 

Material Culture of the Bachat Teleuts (1991), intended as an ethnographic 
teaching aid, describes all aspects of the traditional material culture of per- 
haps the most conservative Teleut subgroup. Some ethnographers and lin- 
guists even regard the Bachat Teleut as a distinct ethnos speaking a separate 
language (Bat'ianova and Funk, p. 331). Chapter one is devoted to traditional 
Bachat settlements patterns and dwelling types, tracing their evolution to the 
present day. Chapter two! discusses the creation and design of traditional 
forms of clothing and footwear. Chapter three covers Teleut cuisine and diet- 
ary habits, with concise descriptions of each national food and drink, as well 
as customs associated with the gathering and preparation of the ingredients 
used in each. The fourth and final chapter discusses traditional Teleut crafts 
and tools, including woodworking and blacksmithy techniques. Special atten- 
tion is given to the shift to sedentarization of what once was a pastoral noma- 
dic society. An appendix (pp. 80-91) provides line drawings of all major 
items of material culture discussed in the book, and each chapter concludes 
with a list of additional sources on the particular aspect of Teleut culture, 
enhancing the book’s value as a reference guide. 

Teleut Spiritual Culture (1993) provides a similarly exhaustive survey of 
the non-material side of traditional Teleut society. Separate sections are devo- 
ted to: the hıstory and evolution of marriage customs, patterns and practices; 
funeral practices, burial customs and beliefs and attitudes regarding death, 
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the soul and relations between the worids of the living and the dead; and 
Teleut religious beliefs and practices, with special attention to shamanism. All 
aspects of the shaman’s costume, appurtenances, and ritual activity receive 
attention. A special section (pp. 128-140) discusses the value of ornamental 
design as evidence of ancient spiritual beliefs and practices. Ethnographic 
parallels link Teleut culture with that of the Shor and other neighboring peo- 
ples. Appendices provide several lists of items in a typical Teleut bride's do- 
wry (with dates ranging from pre-revolutionary days to 1990), and lists of 
mixed marriages between Russians and Teleuts. Finally, an extensive appen- 
dix (pp. 150-190) provides line drawings of items of culture associated with 
Teleut weddings, funerals, and shamanism. These graphic illustrations form 
an indispensable part of the book, as do the bibliographies appearing after 
every section. 

Both books are the product of years of field work by the author and will 
probably remain the most detailed description of Teleut culture available. 
Linguists, as well as ethnographers, will also find the books of value for their 
inclusion of the native Teleut terms associated with every item discussed. 
Of undoubted value to the historian is the author's historicalcomparative 
approach, which presents Teleut culture and society as a living, dynamic 
system rather than a static picture from the past. Any serious scholar inter- 
ested in the South Siberian Turks should definitely exert the special effort 
needed to acquire these books. 
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This study of Jairong (Jiarong, rGyal-Rong) that required thirty years to com- 
plete encompasses pronunciation, vocabulery, and grammar. À focus is the 
Jalrong spoken in Barkam (vBar-Kams, Markang), the capital of Ngawa (rNga- 
Ba, Aba) Prefecture, located in China's southwestern Sichuan Province. 

The book's twelve sections deal with different representative areas of Jal- 
rong dialects. An appendix gives two thousand words for three major Jalrong 
dialects (In Chinese and IPA) and several stories. 

The author contends that in Jalrong neither a single vowel nor a single 
consonant can be a syllable. The initial part of a word may have three or four 
consonants as compound initial consonants and, following a vowel, there 
may be two or three consonants as a compound afflxive consonant. The 
addition of an affix, or alterations in the affix to express complex grammati- 
cal connotations are, the author feels, evidence to argue that Jalrong and 
Tibetan are independent languages within the Sino-Tibetan Language Family. 
This point is debatable as studies comparing old and modern Tibetan suggest 
the former had much in common with Jalrong in terms of grammar and pro- 
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nunciation. Additionally, in the modern Tibetan dialects many of these fea- 
tures, to a greater or lesser extent, are apparent. 

The study divides Jalrong words into three categories: indigenous, Tibetan 
cognates, and loanwords from Tibetan and Chinese. Of these, the Chinese 
loanwords are the most convincing. 

Although the author conducted several field researches and consulted 
thirty-three Chinese language articles, one cannot but wonder why, as a 
Tibetan born in Barkam, Tibetan language studies written in Tibetan were 
not consulted. 
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| Muslih ad-Din Sa‘dr: Der Rosengarten. Auf Grund der Überset- 


, zung von Karl Heinrich Graf neu bearbeitet, herausgegeben und 
| kommentiert von Dieter Bellmann. München, Verlag C. H. Beck 
(Neue Orientalische Bibliothek), 1998, 398 S., Leinen DM 48, —. 


Wie die Haft peykar von Nezäml, die in der Übersetzung von J. C. Bürgel 1997 
in der „Neuen Orientalischen Bibliothek“ erschienen sind, so gehort auch 
der 1258 entstandene Golestän von Sa‘dI zu den ganz großen Werken der 
klassischen persischen Literatur. Grundlage der vorliegenden Wiedergabe ist 
die Übertragung von Karl Heinrich Graf (Leipzig, 1846 und München, 1920), 
in der auch der für diese Dichtung charakteristische Wechsel von Prosa und 
Versen nachgebildet ist. Dieter Bellmann hat die Verse in der Übersetzung 
von Graf zumeist unverandert übernommen, die Prosateile dagegen behutsam 
dem heutigen Sprachempfinden angepaßt. Er hat darüber hinaus einzelne 
Übersetzungsfehler verbessert und einige Passagen, die Graf aus moralischen 
Bedenken weggelassen hatte, neu übertragen. 

Die Neubearbeitung Bellmanns stellt von der sprachlichen Seite her einen 
unschätzbaren Gewinn dar, kommt dem Original aber nicht immer so nahe, 
wie man sich dies wünschen würde. So bedeutet z.B. zomorrodin nicht 
„orangenfarben“ (S. 10), sondern „smaragdfarben“; mohäwerat nicht „Bil- 
dung (S. 21), sondern „Gespräch“; Sayydd nicht „Reisender“ (S. 81), sondern 
„Scharlatan‘; Roda im Kontext einer Erzählung, die in der Zeit vor dem Islam 
spielt, nicht „Allah“ (S. 85), sondern „Gott“; ra‘tyat nicht „ganze Heerscharen“ 
(S. 120), sondern ,(Zivil-)Untertanen“; mostafa nicht „rechtgeleitet“ (S. 122), 
sondern „auserwählt“; hogre nicht „Palast“ (S. 163), sondern „Kammer“ oder 
„Kontor“; gabdle nicht „Kreditbrief“ (S. 163), sondern „Kaufvertrag“; zanah- 
dan nicht „Gesicht“ (S. 211), sondern „Kinn“; $ahne nicht „Statthalter“ (S. 
231, 263), ‚sondern „Polizeioberster“ und der schachtechnische Ausdruck 
Jarztn nicht „König“ (S. 265), sondern „Wesir“. 

Dazu kommt, daß man des öfteren auf Hinzufügungen trifft, die dem Sinn 
des persischen Originals zwar nicht zuwiderlaufen, jedoch nicht zu dem knap- 
pen Erzählstil des Dichters passen. So heißt es, um nur zwei Beispiele zu 
bringen, bei Sa‘dr nicht ,Núslrawan sagte ihm, bevor er sich auf den Weg 
machte ...“ (S. 65), sondern „Nüßirwän sagte ihm ...“ und nicht „Eine Zeitlang 
regierte der Derwisch das Königreich recht und schlecht ...“ (S. 119), sondern 
„Eine Zeitlang regierte der ‘Derwisch das Königreich ...“ 

Ergänzt wird die Übersetzung durch einen Anhang, der sich aus einem 
Nachwort, Anmerkungen, Erläuterungen zur Struktur und zum Metrum der 
Verse sowie Erläuterungen zu den Personennamen zusammensetzt. Das 
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Nachwort enthält eine sehr informative Einführung in Sa‘dis Leben und Werk 
und geht besonders auf den „Rosengarten“ und dessen sufisches Weltbild ein. 
Der Herausgeber betont zu Recht, daß der Dichter hier einen praktischen 
und realitätsbezogenen Sufismus vertritt, übergeht dabei aber, daß z.B. mit 
der Symbolik der Liebe zum schönen Jünglıng (Kapitel 5) auch eine ganz 
andere Form des Sufismus ins Spiel kommt. 

Die Anmerkungen und Erlauterungen lassen erkennen, daß sie der Heraus- 
geber nicht als bloße Pflichtibung angesehen hat, sondern daß es ihm ein 
Anliegen war, der mit der persischen Literatur nicht so vertrauten Leserschaft 
den Zugang zu diesem Werk so leicht wie nur möglich zu machen. Nachzutra- 
gen ist zu den Anmerkungen, daß es nicht nur im osmanischen Reich (Anm. 
34), sondern mit dem nagtb auch in Iran einen Würdenträger gab, der die 
Echtheit der Dokumente zu überprüfen hatte, mit denen Sayyeds ihre Ab- 
stammung vom Propheten nachzuweisen hatten. — In dem mit Anmerkung 
96 kommentierten Vers ist mit kaft nicht die Schrift, sondern der Bartflaum 
des geliebten Jünglings gemeint, Daß katt sowohl „Bartflaum“ als auch 
„Schrift“ bedeutet, nimmt Sa dt zum Anlaß, die nach einer längeren Abwesen- 
heit des Geliebten kräftiger gewordenen — und dessen Schonheit entstellen- 
den — Barthaare mit den Vokalzeichen fathe und ¿amme zu vergleichen. — 
Die in Anmerkung 153 genannte Stadt Beylagán ist nicht in Dägestän, sondern 
in Arran zu lokalisieren. 

Bellmann kommt ungeachtet der vorstehenden Marginalien das große Ver- 
dienst zu, eine „verstaubte“ und völlig unkommentierte Ubersetzung eines 
der berühmtesten und bedeutendsten Werke der persischen Literatur den 
heutigen Anforderungen gemäß modernisiert und überarbeitet und einem 
breiteren Publikum nähergebracht zu haben. : 


Göttingen Gottfried Herrmann 


Tatiana A. Pang, A Catalogue of Manchu Materials in Paris. 
Manuscripts, Blockprints, Scrolls, Rubbings, Weapons. Wiesba- 
den, Harrassowitz Verlag, 1998. XVII + 143 pages, 10 plates. ISBN 
3-447-03989-2. 


As the title itself evidences this is not a “classic” catalogue but rather a broa- 
der research, extended to all sources bearing Manchu inscriptions which the 
author was able to collect in various libraries and museums in Paris. For this 
reason, after a detailed “History of Manchu Collections in Paris,” (pp. M- 
XVI), the Catalogue is divided into two parts. “Part I” comprises the catalo- 
gue proper: 163 works between blockprints and manuscripts Rept at nine 
different libranes (except for the Bibliothèque Nationale, for which there 
already exists the well-known catalogue by J.-M. Puyraimond) are accurately 
described and subdivided as follows: 

Administration / History: 29 entries; 

Astronomy / Calendars: 21 entries; 

Medicine: 1 entry; 

Religion: 9 entries; 

Classics /Philosophy/Teaching: 26 entries; 

Literature: 10 entries; 

Dictionaries/ Grammars/ Readers: 68 entries. 

Among the most precious works is a specimen of the Anatomie mandchoue 
by Dominique Parrenin, kept at the Bibliothèque Générale of the Museum 
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Nationale d'Histoire Naturelle. The greatest discovery, however, and one 
which is destined to profoundly influence all studies on Manchu bibliography 
and literature, are three works in old Manchu script “without dots and cır- 
cles”.* One of them, a proclamation “officially” written Nurhaci to the Chinese 
Emperor Wanli and datable around 1623, has been identified with a Chinese 
blockprint distributed among the Chinese soldiers who fought against the 
Manchu troops in Liaoning, and published in 1973 by Shunja Imanishi.? The 
Manchu version, especially in comparison with the Chinese text, allows the 
possibility of an in-depth analysis of many aspects of the so far unknown 
polítics of expansion of the Manchu sovereign (a translation with additions 
and corrections to the facsimile edition mentioned in footnote 1 is now in 
press.) 

“Part II” comprises four scrolls, the so-called gaoming, of which the author 
also gives the transcription. Twelve rubbings follow, partly coming from the 
mission of D’Ollone and partly from the private collection of Louis Hambis. At 
the end of this section six cannons are described with Chinese and Manchu 
inscriptions — all of which are exhibited at the Musée de l’Armée (Invali- 
des) — as well as a hunting riffle belonging to the Emperors Kangxi, Qianlong 
and Jiaging accompanied by the bilingual inscriptions of the three Emperors. 
To this descriptive part, ten plates reproducing some of the most significant 
works are added plus two cannons with their respective ornaments. The 
work terminates with five useful indexes (Manchu/Chinese/ Mongolian, etc. 
Titles, Names, Printing Houses and Publishers) and a “Concordance”, which 
greatly facilitate the catalogue's consultation. The last page is dedicated to 
the „Reign Periods of the Manchu Emperors,” where the author commendably 
distinguishes the Aisin (Jin) dynasty from the Daicing (Qing) dynasty, first in 
Manchuria (1636-1643) and then in China (1644-1911). 

The great|care with which the author has compiled each entry, the detailed 
descripohs the rich bibliographical information and the unusual “breaking” 
of the itional boundaries make this work a jewel within the bibliographi- 
cal field. One can only hope that this catalogue sets an example for future 
works of this kind. 


University’ of Venice Giovanni Stary 


Jurgen, Paul: Herrscher, Gemeinwesen, Vermittler. Ostiran und 

Transoxanien in vormongolischer Zeit. Beiruter Texte und Stu- 

dien, Bd. 59, Beirut-Stuttgart 1996, Franz Steiner Verlag, ISBN 3- 
' 515-070334, 322 Seiten Text. 


Der vorliegende Band 1st ein wesentlicher Beitrag zur Funktionsweise der 
Gesellschaft in Ostiran und Transoxanien, wobei der Schwerpunkt auf dem 
Terminus „Vermittler“ liegt, wahrend die beiden anderen — „Herrscher“ und 


l 1 

1 Annotated facsimile edition by Tatiana A. Pang and Giovanni Stary. New 
Light on Manchu Historiography and Literature. The Discovery of Three 
Documents in Old Manchu Script. Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1998. 

2 Shunja: Imanishi, “«Hou Jin xi Ming Wanli huangdi wen» ni tsuite”, in 
Chosen gakuhö 67 (1973), pp. 137-158; German translation „Über einen 
Aufruf der Spáteren Chin an die Ming von ca. 1623“, in Oriens Extremus 
20/1 (1973), pp. 27-37. 
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„Gemeinwesen“ — blaß bleiben. Hierzu tragt die Scheu gegenüber den umlau- 
fenden Theorien und vergleichenden Studien mit Materialien späterer Zeit, 
die besser bekannt sind als die dankenswerter Weise vom Verfasser bearbei- 
teten Etappen, bei 
Bearbeitet wurde die Möglichkeit des Herrschers und seines Apparats, auf 
die Gesellschaft einzuwirken, wobei erstaunlicherweise die in vormongoli- 
scher Zeit in jenen Regionen wichtigen Händlerschichten nahezu völlig ausge- 
lassen wurden. Behandelt wird die Zeit zwischen 850 und 1200 anhand einer 
umfassenden Auswertung verschiedenartiger Quellen. Allerdıngs wird der 
Vorsatz, die „Sicht der Beherrschten auf ihr Verhältnis zu Herrscher und Staat 
soll Gegenstand sein“ nicht immer erreicht. Drei Bereiche werden analy- 
siert — das Bewässerungssystem, das Steuerwesen und das „bewaffnete Han- 
deln“. Die Hauptthesen sind: 
1. „Die Bewässerung ist überwiegend Sache lokaler Gruppen.“ 
2. „Im Steuerwesen reicht der Arm des Herrschers nicht über den steuer- 
pflichtigen Ort hinaus ...“ und 
3. „.. Es sollte unterstrichen werden, daß Herrscher kein Monopol in der 
legitimen Gewaltanwendung hatten ...“ 


Hauptgegenstand sind, wie bemerkt, die „Vermittler“, deren Rolle, Stellung 
und Funktionsweise detailliert beschrieben werden. Es ist eine primär philolo- 
gisch gepragte Arbeit, die in historischer Sicht manche Wünsche nicht erfüllt. 
Diese betreffen in erster Linie die Wertungen, die z. T. unscharf sind. So be- 
schränkt, der Verfasser den „Staat“ (S. 3) auf den „Herrschaftsapparat des 
Zentralherrschers*, d.h. er läßt die Probleme abhängiger Machthaber wie der 
„Gouverneure“ und Stammesführer anderer zum Machtbereich gehörender 
Stämme, die z.B. im Seldschukenreich eine bedeutende Rolle spielten, sowie 
dıe Rolle von Scheichs in den Mahallas, unberücksichtigt. Etwas eigenwillig 
ist die Formulierung „Der Staat ist insofern kein Organ der Gesellschaft“ (S. 5). 

In der These 4 wird zu Recht die Frage nach der „Autonomie“ orientali- 
scher Städte (S. —9) als der „eurozentrischen Sicht geschuldet“ bezeichnet, 
doch wird die vom Verfasser selbst gestellte Frage, inwieweit der Staat die 
Städte kontrolliert hat, nicht beantwortet, da auch der Händler kaum erwähnt 
wırd, der in den Stadten eine ausschlaggebende Rolle spielte. Die des öfteren 
anklingende Polemik gegen die Rolle der Militarsklaven (S. 11, 113 u.a. O). 
ist nicht recht verständlich angesichts z.B. der Rolle der türkischen Ghulams 
im Samanidenstaat. 

Problematisch sind manche Aussagen zur Rolle der Bewässerung (S. 
31ff.). Die Aussage „Die Lebensgrundlage der Menschen im Trockengürtel der 
Alten Welt ist die auf künstlicher Bewässerung beruhende Landwirtschaft“ ist 
„eine Binsenwahrheıt“, ist aber in dieser Fassung falsch. Bereits im Nahen 
Osten beruhte beispielsweise die Landwirtschaft Assyriens weitgehend auf 
Regen. In Turkmenien, Afghanistan und Nordchina ist die Landwirtschaft 
weitgehend Regenfeldbau, was sich auch von verschiedenen anderen Gebie- 
ten sagen läßt. Die in diesem Zusammenhang berechtigte Polemik gegen Wit- 
fogels „Hydraulische Gesellschaft“ (S. 32 ff.) ist inkonsequent, wohl ein Resul- 
tat der Abstinenz in Fragen der Theorie und von einschlägigen Arbeiten aus 
der ehemaligen DDR, die zu beachten generell vermieden wird. Nicht berück- 
sichtigt wird insgesamt die Bewirtschaftung von Hochwasser, die zumeist 
großraumig angelegt war und ist. 

Auf S. 36 kehrt eine alte Legende wieder, die auf eine mittelalterliche Er- 
zahlung zurückgeht und die Wasserführung im fossilen Usboibett noch in 
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historischer Zeit zum Inhalt hat. Entlang dieses Flusses fehlen bisher nen- 
nenswerte Siedlungsspuren mit Ausnahme einer Gruppe von Ribats oder Ka- 
rawanseralen, die ihre Wasserversorgung aus dem Umland gewannen und in 
Zisternen sammelten. 

Recht schriftglaubig ist’ Paul bei der Einschatzung der Motive der Ghazis 
(S. 109f.), [sie hätten keinen Gewinn im Diesseits, sondern Lohn im Jenseits 
gesucht. Ihre Rolle bei der osmanischen Expansion spricht eine andere Spra- 
che. Bei der Behandlung der Rolle der Ribats (S. 111) vermißt der Rezensent 
ihre Funktion beim Schutz der Handelswege, die sich schon aus ihrer Anlage 
entlang der Handelsstraßen durch Mittelasien ergibt. 

Abgesehen von diesen und ähnlichen Details ist die Arbeit ein wertvoller 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Ostiran und Transoxaniens. 


Berlin B. Brentjes 


Victor Sarianıdi: Margiana and Protozoroastrism. Ubersetzung 
aus dem Russischen von Inna Sarianidi. Kapon Editions, Athen 
1998. ISBN 960-7250-61-9. 190 Seiten Text, 73 Abbildungen. 


Der vorliegende Band schließt eine vom Rezensenten stets bedauerte Lücke 
zwischen den Forschungsergebnissen im Bereich der ehemaligen UdSSR und 
ihrem Bekanntwerden im „Westen“. Mit Victor Sarianidi wurde einer der ver- 
dientesten Archäologen, die in Mittelasien gearbeitet haben, als Autor gewon- 
nen, der auch Zugang zu den erforderlichen Materlalien hatte. Er gliederte 
den Band in sechs Kapitel. 

Das erste behandelt „Central Asia in the Stone and Bronze Ages“ (S. 11- 
30) und in die Problematik ein. Das zweite Kapitel „Margiana in the 
Bronze Ages” (S. 32-78) 1st weitgehend von Sarianidis eigenen Arbeiten ge- 
tragen, gibt einen Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in der Gonur Oase in Turk- 
menien und bildet die wichtigsten Materialien ab — Ritualgefa&e, Statuetten 
und Keramik u. a. mit Ritzzeichnungen. Interesse wecken besonders Importe 
aus Baktnen, wie die Chloritarbeiten aus Gonur und Togolok. Ein interessan- 
tes Material sind die ,miniature columns” aus Stein wie sie aus Fundorten in 
Nordwestiran und Kirman (Shahdad) bekamnt sind. Die Ausgrabung im Palast 
von Gonur Nord ergab Kompartmentsiegel (Fig. 24 und 29) baktrischen Stils 
und geschwungene Axte, die durch die Shahdadgrabungen sicher in das 3. 
Jahrtausend datiert sind (Fig. 25). Der Autor bildet auch gute Belege für die 
Rollsiegel und Stempel aus der Margiana (Fig. 27 und 28) ab. Sie repräsentie- 
ren eigene| Gruppen der fruhdynastischen Glyptik Ein wesentlicher Fund ist 
eine Silbernadel mit einer Frauenfigur im Hocksitz, die an elamische Vasen- 
bilder erinnert. 

Problematisch wie zumeist ist die Chronologie, die auf 4C-Daten gestützt, 
den aus Vergleichen mit iranischen Fundorten gewonnenen Daten weitge- 
hend widerspricht. Die Daten für Gonur I (S. 77) liegen um 1000 Jahre niedri- 
ger als in Kirman. 

Das dritte Kapitel basiert ebenfalls zum größten Teil auf Sarianidis Grabun- 
gen und beschreibt „Palaces and Temples of Marigiana“ (S. 80-132). Der 
Ausgräber stellt die Funde von Kelleli 4, Adji Kui, Gonur Nord, Togolok 21, 
Togolok 1 und Gonur Sud mit Planen, Beschreibungen und Abbildungen vor, 
die der Geschichte der Architektur ein neues Kapitel hinzufügen. 

Im vierten Kapitel „Margiana and the Near East“ (S. 134-148) versucht 
Sarianidi die zur Zeit möglichen Schlußfolgerungen aus dem Margianamate- 
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rial zu ziehen und belegt die Beziehungen seiner Funde aus Baktrien und der 
Margiana mit denen aus Shahdad, Hissar und Belutschistan. Motivvergleiche 
bilden in erster Linie die Grundlage fúr Kontakte der Margiana zu Anatolien 
und Syrien. Problematischer ist sein Versuch, die ,Margiana and the Indo- 
Iranian Problem“ (Kapitel 5, S. 150-166) miteinander zu verbinden. Sicher zu 
Recht besteht der Vergleich der Jhukarkultur mit dem Fundbestand aus der 
Margiana. Fraglich erscheint dem Rezensenten hıngegen die These, daß die 
hethitischen und assyrischen Texte die Nutzung des Pferdes als Reittier bele- 
gen, obwohl die Domestikation dieser Tierart schon im 3. Jahrtausend vollzo- 
gen wurde. Zu der vorgeschlagenen Herleitung der Indoeuropäer aus Klein- 
asien, der der Rezensent skeptisch gegenüber steht, könnte die Vorbildrolle 
der altkleinasiatischen Rundstadte für die Kultzentren der Sinthaschtagruppe 
in Westsibirien sprechen. 

Im sechsten Kapitel „Margiana and the roots of Zoroastrism” (S. 167-175) 
versucht Sarianidi die Probleme um die Datierung und Entwicklung des Zo- 
roastrismus mit den Befunden aus Togolok 21 zu bereichern, ein durchaus 
angebrachter Versuch. 

N. R. Meyer-Melikyan und N. A. Aretov erarbeiteten den Appendix 1 „Ana- 
lysis of floral remains in the Ceramic Temenos* (S. 176-177), der ihre Unter- 
suchungen von Rauschmitteln wie Ephedra und anderen Pflanzen beinhaltet. 
Der Appendix 2 von Meyer-Melikyan enthalt eine , Analysis of floral remains 
from Togolok 21“ (S. 178-178) und weist Mohn und Ephedra als verarbeitete 
Rohstoffe nach. 

J. P. Mallory steuerte ein „Afterword“ (S. 180-184) bei, in dem er die Pro- 
blematik der Indoeuropäer und ihre verschiedenen Modelle, die zur Zeit im 
Umlauf sind, diskutiert. 


Berlin B. Brentjes 


B. J. Staviskij: Sud’by buddizma v Srednej Azii. Materialy 2 
issledovanija po dannym archaeologii. Vostoënaja Literatura. 
Rossiskaja Akademija Nauk. Moskva 1998. ISBN 5-02-018015-7. 
210 Seiten Text, 18 Farbtafeln, 118 Zeichnungen. 


B. J. Staviskij legt weitgehend aus eigener Grabungskenntnis einen zusam- 
menfassenden Bericht uber die Fundorte buddhistischer Anlagen in Mittel- 
asien vor. Es werden die Pläne, die wichtigsten Funde an Plastik, Malerei 
und Texten abgebildet. Darunter sind viele selten publizierte Materialien zur 
Archäologie des Buddhismus in Mittelasien. 

Erfaßt sind AdZina Tepe, Ajrtam, Ak-Kala, Ak-Kurgan, Aleksandrovoe Go- 
rodiëte, Afrasiab, Bara-Tepe, Baënaja Zurmala, Bezymjankyj Kompleks, Vor- 
osilovskoe, Gjaur-Kala, Dal'verzin-Tepe, Denauskyj Rayon, DZambul, Zang- 
Tepe, Zar Tepe, Kalai-Kafirnigan, Kara-Tepe, Karaul-Tepe, Kafir-Kala, Kljutevs- 
kaja, Kolchozabad, Kostobe, Krasnaja Rečka, Kuba, Kul’-Tepe, Ming-Urok, No- 
vopogrovskoe, PandZikent, Sansar, Saryk-Tepe, Staryj Termez, Sukluk, Talgar, 
Taraz, Termez, USturMullo, Fajaz Tepe, Chajrabad-Tepe und Cist-Tepe. Ent- 
standen ist ein ubersichtliches Handbuch, das zur Ubersetzung empfohlen 
werden kann. 


Berlin B. Brentjes 
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Taghi Modarressi: Das Buch der Abwesenden. Aus dem Eng- 
lischen übersetzt von Silvia Morawetz unter Mitwirkung von 
' SAID. Mit einem Nachwort von SAID. München, Verlag C. H. 
| Beck (Neue Orientalische Bibliothek), 1998. 279 S., Leinen 
DM 48, -. 


Der Autor dieses Romans wurde 1931 (so im Nachwort) oder 1932 (so im 
Klappentext) in Teheran geboren und ging nach dem Studium der Medizin 
1960 (Nachwort) bzw. schon in den spaten fünfziger Jahren (Klappentext) in 
die Vereinigten Staaten. Er war dort als Arzt tätig und wirkte schließlich von 
1982 bis zu seinem Tode im Jahre 1997 als Leiter des von ihm in Baltimore 
gegründeten „Zentrums für Kinderpsychiatrie“. 

Modarressi trat schon 1954 mit einem ersten Roman hervor und gehört 
heute zu den namhaftesten Schriftstellern der persischen Gegenwartslitera- 
tur. „Das Buch der Abwesenden“ wurde im Unterschied zu seinen fruheren 
Werken in englischer Sprache niedergeschrieben und 1986 in New York verof- 
fentlicht (The Book of Absent People), die persischsprachige Fassung kam 
erst drei Jahre danach in Teheran heraus. Das Buch, das in den USA auf 
mehreren Bestsellerlisten plaziert war, spielt in den letzten Jahren des Schah- 
Regimes und handelt von einer alten Teheraner Familie der Oberschicht, de- 
ren beide Zweige seit fünfzig Jahren miteinander zerstritten sind und in der 
auch innerhalb der beiden Zweige eigentlich niemand mit dem anderen zu 
kommunizieren vermag. Warum dies so ist und was es mit den zum Teil ge- 
heimnisvollen Schicksalen einiger Familienmitglieder auf sich hat, erfährt der 
Leser nur schrittweise, so daß die Spannung bis zum Ende des Buches anhält. 
Neben den literarischen Qualitäten sind es vor allem die Einblicke in die 
Lebens- und Denkweise bestimmter Kreise der Teheraner Gesellschaft unter 
der Schah-Herrschaft, die den Roman zu einem Lese-Erlebnis machen. 

Das Nachwort ist für das Verständnis des Buches sehr hilfreich, ist aber, 
was die literarische Entwicklung des Autors und seine Stellung innerhalb der 
persischen Literatur angeht, etwas knapp ausgefallen. Die mit Iran nicht so 
vertraute Leserschaft hätte es sicherlich begrüßt, wenn der verhältnismäßig 
großen Zahl erklarungsbedurftiger Namen und Begriffe durch Anmerkungen 
Rechnung getragen worden wäre. 


Göttingen : Gottfried Herrmann 
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The: discovery in the library of the’ Musée National des Arts Asialiques Guimet in 

Paris ‘of two manuscripts and one blockprint in the so-called old Manchü script 

“without dots and circles" determined a considerable progress in the field of Manchu 


-bibliógraphy. Their great value as historical sources for early Manchu history is 


shown' by the, revelations on hitherto unknown aspects of the struggle for power 
among the Manchu Khan Nurhaci (Qing Taizu), his son Hong Taiji (Qing Taizong) 
and, in a few cases, their ancestors. Some episodes, reported in a very condensed or 
incomplete way in "classical” works, find a comprehensible explanation and reveal 
the real background of events which were handed down in official accounts. 

At the same time, these three works discovered in 1996 occupy an important GE in 


` Manchu literature for being the first autochthonous compilations not based on 


istrative necessities or bureaucratic practices; The old script, used in two ‘of 
works, and its transitional phase to the reformed script in the Third one, allow a de- 
tailed inside look in the evolution of Manchu script: - rl 
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